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THE MILITARY MENDICANT, 


OR, BENEVOLENCE REPAID. 


— 


BY MA. C. 1. ITT. 
y — 


« I WISH thee ſucceſs, ſaid a clergyman, put- 
ting ſomething into an old ſoldier's hand ““ Adieu!“ 
Heaven return it thee !”” exclaimed the ſoldier, with 
a look that ſpoke more to the heart than all the expreſſions 
of gratitude that ever were uttered. His wife curtſied. 


God bleſs you both !” ſaid the good divine, and rode on. 


The veteran fixed his eyes on him in ſilence, till he turned 
out of fight. | ++ What is it?“ enquired the foldier's wife. 
« A guinea y replied the ſoldier, wrapping it up careful- 
ly in a paper, and putting it into. a greaſy vellum pocket- 
book, the repoſitory of his humble treaſures. It had 
been his companion in all adventures, from childhood 
and à faithful one. He eſteemed it as a friend; and, 


„ 
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unlike modern friends, it kept every ſecret with which it 
was entruſted inviolate. It contained—the pride of his 
heart—a memorial, in his own hand-writing, of all the 
battles he had fought, the wounds he had received ; up 
to that day on which the ruthleſs ball tore away the very 
arm which had ſo often wielded the inſtruments of 
vengeance againſt the enemies of his country from his 
ſcarred body. Here the heroic narrative was deficient ; 


but the remaining ſtump vouched for him—how much 


more impreſſively! Through this misfortune he obtained 


his diſcharge ; that, too, was preſerved, a companion to 


his memorial to which it was affixed, ſigned by all his 


officers, a teſtimony of his honorable conduct. It was the 
conſciouſneſs of having merited this, that transfuſed a 
gleam of happineſs over all his deſpondencies : over theſe 
faithful memorials he frequently ſhed a tear, which ſweet- 
ened the hour of diſtreſs, and beſtowed a conſolation only 
to be imbibed by minds attuned to the delicate harmony 
of Senſibility at the refined touch of Virtue. 


Grant, Almighty Diſpoſer of events! that y heart 
may ever be awake to the ſtill voice of honour ; that the 
ſeaſon of calamity may not be rendered more irk ſome by 
the — of conicience ! 


« A Guinea !” ſaid the ſoldier. ©* A guinea ! God 


bleſs him for it! uttered his wife. © Amen!“ rejoin- 


: ed the ſoldier. Would to Heaven that ſo heafty an Amen 


cloſed the prayers of the whole world ! 


There are ſome good people left in the world,” 
obſerved the wiſe. Heaven forbid there ſhould not! 
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anſwered-the huſband—and on they jogged, till an hum- 
ble houſe of entertainment preſented to them a welcome 
ſight. They approached it joyfully ; and turned in, to 

ſatisfy their moderate wants, and reſt their wearied limbs. 


The weather was cold ; but they placed themſelves, 
modeſtly, at a diſtance from the fire, though it was not 
quite taken up. A piper had kindly offered his ſeat : 
the veteran thankfully declined it; but was drawing near- 
er, when the landlord entered, who muttered ſomething 
about vagrants and paſſes! 


The ſoldier heard, but noticed it not: he knew the 
power of money, and accompanied his enquiry for refreſh- 
ment with a wiſh to have change for a guinea. The 
word guinea operated as a magic charm : a clean cloth was 
inſtantly ſpread ; a ſteak put on the fire ; and the landlord 
inſiſted that the chimney-corner fhould be refigned for 
his military gueſt, who begged no ore might be diſturbed 
for him. The landlord was poſitive; forced both him 
and his wife on to the bench ; ſwore every one ought to 
have a proper reſpeR for the King's cloth ; drank both that 
and his Majefty, out of a brimmer which was juſt brought 
for the ſoldier; and aſſured the company, that he had 
once carried arms himſelf; but, having an opportunity 


to ſettle, he thought it beſt to ſleep in a whole ſkin, and 
ſo bought his diſcharge. 


This was all juſt—for any thing the company knew to 
the contrary: certain it was, that he had been a private in 
« marching regument 3 3 but, reſpecting the manner ia 
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which he left it, he had made a ſmall miſtake—perhaps, 
his memory was bad—perhaps, he wiſhed to keep his own 
fecret—or, perhaps, he had told his ſtory ſo often, that 


he himſelf began to be perſuaded of its verity. Reader, 


he was drummed out! For what?“ aſkeſt thou. Peace, 
untoward ſpirit of Curioſity ! ſeek not to bring to light the 
miſdeeds of thy brother, which Time has kindly left in 
oblivion :—Alas ! I am guiltier than thyſelf, I ſet thee 
an example. How frail is man ! how vain his reaſoning ! 


The two travellers began theirlittle repaſt. The land- 
lord joined them. The ſoldier ſmiled him a chearful 
. welcome. The mug was twice filled; and the table ſoon 
cleared. They all gathered cloſe around the fire; and 
the ſoldier related the adventure of the clergyman and the 


guinea. 


The landlord dare ſaid, beſide that guinea, the 


parſon had not above another in the world. Gem- 
men,“ ſor they were all ſtrangers, © it is the curate of 
our parith, and a more 0rt/ier ſoul never lived! He has 
a wife and four children; and has but fifty pounds a 
year to maintain them, though the reQorthip is worth 
five times as much. But the old reQor died yeſterday ; 
and ſo the curate came here to hire one of my horſes— 
I keeps two, gemmen—to go to the Squire's to beg for 
the living; and he has all the pariſh's good words and 
prayers with him.” — Heaven grant he may ſucceed !”? 
emphatically interrupted the ſoldier. So ſays 1!“ re- 
joined mine hoſt ; accompanying the hearty affirmation 
with as hearty a tug at the ſoldier's ale“ But, never- 
theleſs, gemmen, I fears as how he wont; for his ho- 
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nour the Squire, though they ſays ſomething as how the 
eſtate in't rightfully his—but I wouldn't have it known I 
\ ſpoke of it—I ſcorns to meddle with other folk's affairs 
beſides, he might take away my licence, and times are 
hard—but Mr. Martin, a gentleman in the neighbour- 
hood, knows all about it. And fo, as I was faying, gem- 
men, the Squire has oftgen's the time been heard to fay, 
that he would fell the porſortation; and I] am ſure Dr. 
Kind can't buy it; for, as I ſaid, he is but poor—and that 
was the reaſon I wouldn't take any thing of him for the 
lent of my horſe—and he had the beſt too though he 
does'n't buy two noggins of ale of me in a month. But 
then to be ſure, he is parſon of the pariſh, and doesn't 
get drunk. Here's his health gemmen!“ ſeizing a pot 
that ſtaod next him, and calling his wife to AAS: the 
ſoldier's, which was empty. 


pp When the ale was drawn, the ſoldier produced His 
'* guinea for change. Boniface, and his rib; having both 
rummaged their pockets for the amount, found they 
were ſeven ſhillings deficient. © What the devil haſt 
done with all thy ſilver?““ cricd Boniface. © Why, my 
dear” replied ſhe, meekly, „ didn't I give it to Pr. 
Kind out of the half-guinea for the hire of the horſe?” 
This rather confuſed our di/inicreſied hoſt : but, not being 0 
eaſily. put out of countenance, and thinking ſilence beſt, 
he took no other notice of the circumſtance, than to bid- 
her go and get change; winking to her very ſignificantly, 
at the ſame time, to withdraw. The company had ſat 
for ſome time, enjoying themſelves in ſilence, here and 
there interrupted by a trite obſervation, when the piper 
offered to play them a tune, A dance was accordingly 
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propoſed : but objedted to, at firſt, by Boniface, who 
obſerved as how it ſpoiled good company. However, 
finding it neceſſary to conform to the humour of his cuſ- 
tomers, he determined to loſe nothing by the temporary 
ſuſpenſion from drinking ; and having emptied the only 
mug that had liquor in it, ordered his wife—who now 
returned wich“ She couldn's, get change, though ſhe 
had been at a dozen places! to fill all again, and ſtood 
up with the reſt. The piper began; and at it the went, 
if not with ſkill, at leaſt with glee. "4 


How fragile is the tenure of joy ! The piper had 
ſcarcely thrice repeated his ſtrain, when in came the 
landlady, and informed her ſpoufe, that Mr. Martin was 
come for his horſe, which they had lent the Doctor in the 
morning. She was followed by the gentleman. Scorum 
was again confuſed ; and ſtammered out, that as how it 
had wanted ſhoeing, and ſo he had ſent it to town. But 
Mr. Martin, who had overheard all the wife had ſaid, 
taxed the delinquent with his guilt. He now begged ten 
thouſand pardons; and while the owner aſſured him, 
that had he lent it to any one elſe, he would never have 
excuſed him, the divine entered. The landlord ſwore for 
joy, and ran out to receive the horſe ; and the Doctor and 
Mr. Martin ſhook hands, and were retiring into the par- 
lor, when the former eſpied the objects of his benevo- 
lence ; and, apologizing to his friends, requeſied their 
company alſo. Thinking it their duty not to refuſe, they - 
modeſtly obeyed; and, a chearful bowl being inſtandy 
filled, they all ſat down to enjoy it. 


|; * * 
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The ſoldier was agitatcd concerning the ſucceſs of 
his benefactor ; it was not buſy ſolicitude, but the anxiety 
of gratitude. The Doctor was ſilent on the ſubject ; and 
the ſoldier, perſuaded of his ſucceſs by the uniform chear- 
fulneſs of his manners, fet his own heart at reft. 


Diſtreſs generally excites curicfity—ſeldom any thing 
farther. The appearance of the veteran excited that of 
Martin : but he was a humane man ; and it was a laudi- 
ble motive that induced him to hint, in adelicate man- 
ner, a defire of being acquainted with his hiſtory. The 
foldier readily gratified him. 


- His name, he ſaid, was Roach; his father bore 
arms. He was born at Carrickfergus, in Ireland; and, 
when but two years old, his father being ordered abroad, 
his mother took him with her to follow the fortunes of 
her huſband. At fourteen, he loſt his mother, and, at 
ſixteen, his father. He fought by his fide; saw him 
fall ; and had the pleaſure of revenging him on the man 
who ſlew him. His life had been literally a continual 
warfare—but he had been raiſed only to a halberd. 


Mr. Martin expreſſed ſurprize—merit is ever mo- 


deſt. I deſerved no more, was the reply. He pro- 
ceeded— | : 


He had been thrice impriſoned in France, once in 
Spain, and once in Holland. But Itruſted in god!“ 
faid the hero: And he delivered chee, returned the 
divine.—-During an interval between the two laſt impri- 
ſonments he had ſuffered, for the ſecond time ſince he was 
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two years of age, he ſaw England. He then married; 
and his wife had been his conſtant companion in all his 
ſucceeding troubles, At fifty, he loſt his arm in the 
lamentable war that ſeparated England and America : at 
Bunker's Hill he received the ſatal ſhotz and, with the 
united teſtimony of all his officers concerning his fidelity 
and bravery, was ſent to finiſh his days in the mother 
country: He applied for the penſion, Merit is not always 
ſucceſsful; he was modeſt ; and had not a friend at court. 
He applied in vain! ? 

His wife had a relation in Wales, a creditable, 
though not a rich farmer; to him they went, and lived 
with him, laboring for their maintenance, four years. 
He then died ; and, being ignorant of any other relations, 
left them his all. They were induſtrious, they were fru- 
gal : but proſperity is not always the reward of induſtry, 
and the frugal are ſometimes ſparing in vain. The hand of 
Providence ſeemed againſt them ; but the ways of Heaven 
are inſcrutable ! Their cattle died; their crops ſaied! 
Their all was nearly gone; when the honeſt pair called 
their creditors together, and ſurrendered to them the little 
that remained; and taking an affectionate farewel of their 
neighbours, who all pitied, but were too poor materially 
to afliſt them, ſet off for London, to ſue once more for the 
penſion ; fearing, at the ſame _ that they had deferred 


the application too long. 


They had wavelled four days chearfully ; when they 
loſt the purſe which held the pittance they had to ſupport 
them on their journey! But they were reſigned: they 
had begged through the fifth ; and on the ſixth, they were 


- 
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met by the charitable curate. Here the narrator repeated 
his thanks; and the clergyman inſiſted they were not due, 
having done nothing more than his duty. 


Mr. Martin, apologizing, enquired of the ſoldier 
where his father fell? “At Dettingen!“ Had he no 
relation living? None, that he knew of. He had once 
a brother, chriſtened Leonard, aſter his father; who, 
when he went abroad, was left with an aunt at Carrickfer- 
gus, and was then five years old. He addreſſed to him 
an account of his father's fate ; but did not himſelf ſce Ire- 
land till fix years afterwards. He then heard that his 
aunt was dead; but, from all the enquiries he could 
make, had never been able to learn what became of his 
brother, or whether he received the letter concerning his 
father. ** He did ! *' interrupted Martin. The clergy- 
man, the ſoldier, and his wife, all fixed their eyes on 
him. © Heavens! is he alive? eagerly exclaimed the 
ſerjeant. No!“ deeply fighed Mr. Martin.“ He 
was my intimate friend. About fix months after the re- 
ceipt of your letter, he quitted Ireland; and, in the ſer- 
vice of a foreign merchant, thrice travelled over the con- 
tinent of Europe. His fidelity aad zeal fo attached him 
to his employer, who now ſettled in England, that he 
entertained him no longer as a ſervant, but made him his 
companion and confidant; and dying about eight years 
ſince, bequeathed him an eſtate in this county, amount- 
ing to eight hundred per annum, together with the 
preſentation of the pariſh living.“ 


Here the clergyman ſeemed rather diſcompoſed, 
The foldier obſerved it. Mr. Martin went on— 
C 
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% About this time, I became acquainted with 
your brother. He imparted to me every circumſtance of 
his life. I aſſiſted him in perpetual enquiries after you, 
but in vain 3 and accidentally diſcovering a couſin of your 
aunt's, out of gratitude to her, at his death, about four 
years ſince, excepting a legacy of two hundred pounds a 
year to me, he made him his ſole heir: witha proviſo, that 
if ever you could be found, the whole eſtate was to be 
your own, on condition of your allowing him two hun- 
dred pounds per annum. Nothing, then, remains, Sir, 
but to make the requiſite proofs before the proper per- 
ſans, which we will do without delay. Indeed, the ſtrong 
reſemblance you bear to your brother, is teſtimony enough 
| for me; but there are others to be ſatisfied. 

4 Praiſed be Heaven !”* exclaimed the good Doc- 
tor. The ſoldier's wife was tranſported—ſhe wept for joy 


The ſoldier bore his good fortune with admirable 
ſerenity. 1 ſhould have received more pleaſure from 
this news, ſaid he, had not my couſin foreſtalled 
me in the wiſh of my heart, and prevented me from ex- 
preſſing my gratitude to that generous gentleman, in a 
proper manner, by giving him the living.''”—** Gwe you 
the living, Dr. Kind?“ exclaimed Mr. Martin, “ He 
had bargained for it with Dr. Double.“ —“ He has not 
broken the contra, I can aſſure you, replied Dr. Kind. 
ce Is it not yours, then?“ haſtily cried the ſoldier. But 
it ſhall—it ſhall be !”* And he took ſeveral turns, or ta- 
ther quick marches, acroſs the rqom. His heart was full 
a tear relie ved him. 


+; 
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In a few weeks his regiſter from Ireland, and every 
neceſſary voucher for his identity, were procured, He af- 
ferted his claim; every one was ſatisfied with its equity, 
except his couſin ; he took poſſeſſion ; ſolicited Mr. Mar- 
tin, in vain, tq accept a reward for his exertions; and, 
in preſenting the rectory to the benevolent doctor, expe- 
rienced the ſublimeſt gratification of a noble heart, from 
the conſciouſneſs of having, by promoting the indepen- 
dence of Virtue, diſcharged the obligations of Gratitude. 
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DR. MOORE. 


A CIRCLE of people from the adjacent hamlets, 
ſurrounded a ſeaman, as he lay on the ground. 
Sir Matthew Maukith and his lady, ſtopped their 
earriage, and inquired what was the matter. 
« It is a poor ſailor,” ſaid one of che crowd, m who 
has been overturned and ſadly bruiſed "7 a gentleinan in 


a phueton.“' 


«© Why did not the fellow get out of the gende- 
man's way?“ ſaid Sir Matthew. 

« He tried to doſo; but it was not in his Power to 
run faſt enough, being as how, he had wooden leg, 


ſaid one of the group. 


* A woolen leg!“ cried Sir Matthew; “ how 


% 
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. « His real leg was catried off by a cennen- bullet, 
in a ſea-fight ; answered the ſame perſon. 


was his duty.“ 


crowd. 


- 


„A ſea-fight!”” repeated Sir Matthew ; “ What 


the devil took him into a ſea-fight ?”? 


© He went to fight for his king and country, an- 
ſwered another, (a penſioner from ON Ry «as 

es, yes,” ſaid Sir abe « that was his 
duty, to be ſure ; we muſt all fight for our king and covin- 
try; but he ought to have got out of the gentleman's way 
for all that; he ought to have ſtepped a litile aſide, to 


let him paſs.” 


4 Why, pleaſe your honor, Caid the penſioner, 
© the gentleman drove fo d d faſt, that the poor fe!- 
low could not get out of his way more than of the bullets; ; 
ifhe had time he would have ons a little aſide, to let 
them both paſs.” 

„Well, in my opinion,“ rejoined Sir Matthew, 
« the gentleman was to blame, and if he were here I 


| ſhould tell him fo.” 


«© The poor man ſeems much bruiſed, and unable 
to move,” ſaid the penſioner. | 
Poor creature! cried lady Maukiſh, in a very 
ſympathiſing tone, © he is much to be pitied. ” 
6 That he is, echoed ſeveral voices from the 


ET. Well, but, reſumed Sir W Maukiſh, 
addreſſing the crowd, Why do you not carry this bruiſ- 


ed man into ſome of your houſes, and-put him to bed, 
and give him a cordial, and take care of him till he reco- . 


vers: mw 
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« Why, Lord! your honor, cried one of the 
people, none of us have ſpare beds; | moſt of us lie Wo. 
or three in a bed already.” | 

h! the odious creatures, cried ay Maukiſh. 

«© PII tell you, neighbours, ſaid one, who was 
well acquainted with the character of Sir Matthew ; ve 
had beſt carry this poor man to Sir Matthew Maukiſh's 
houſe ; he will certainly order him to be taken care of, 
and he is RET ow than any- of us, to maintain 
nim till he recovers,” 

Drive on, cried Sir Marthewr, putting his head 
haſtily out of the coach-window. | 

*© Why do you not drive on, Sirrah * ?”” ſqueaked 
lady Bab, from the other window. 

« Ah, the odious creatures!“ ſaid the old ſoldier, 
mimicking lady Bab's voice. . 

« The devil drive you both, for a couple of hard- 
hearted niggards,” cried the perſon who knew Sir Mat- 
thew and his lady. | 

© What a pity, to let a man lie alone, on the 
cold ground!“ ſaid a young woman. 

«© Eſpecially, a fellow-chriſtian ! ? added an old 
one, who ſtood by her. 

„ Chriſtian or Turk,” ſaid the Chelſea- penſioner, 
s fince nothing better can be done, if Tome of you will 
help me to carry him into my hut, I'II take the beſt care 
of bim I can, and I know my wife will make him wel- 
come. —How fare you know, old boy? continued he, 
addreſſing tlie ſeaman, who ſeemed to recover. 

“% Thank you, thank you, brother, replied the 
| ſeaman, only a little damaged in the larbozrd-fide, and 


» 
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in the ſtern; but I hope to live to repay your cofifort and 
you, for all your kindneſs; and if I chance to meet the 
freſh-water ſpark who ran foul of me, ber. I ſhall 
repay him alſo.” 

„ thank you for your humanity to that poor 
failor,”” ſaid a lady preſent. 

«© There is, in what I do, no great matter of hu- 
 manity,” replied the ſoldier; “ an old ſoldier cannot let 
a wounded ſailor lie on the ground, when he has a hut to 
give him ſhelter in; one who could not act ſuch a part, 
would deſerve to be drummed out of the army, inſtead 
of enjoying his Majeity's bounty, as I do, God Almighty 
bleſs him 


— — ——— 


THE PHILOSOPHIC COBLER. 


| 


GOLDSMITH. 


; ; 

THOVUGH nor very fond of ſeeing a pegeant my- 
felf, yet I am generally pleaſed with being in the crowd 
which ſees it; it is amuſing to obſerve the effect which 
ſuch a ſpectacle has upon the variety of faces; the plea- 
ſure it excites in ſome, the envy in others,” and the 
wiſhes it raiſes in all. With this deſign I lately went to 
ſee the entry of a foreign ambaſſador, reſulved to make 
one in me mob, to ſhout as they ſhouted, to fix with 


earneſtneſs upon the ſame ſrivolous objects, and partici-. 
pate, for a while, the pleaſures and the wiſhes of the 


vulgar. 
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Struggling here for ſome time, in order to be firſt 
to ſee the cavalcade as it paſſed, ſome one of the crowd 
unluckily happened to tread upon my ſhoe, and tore it 
in ſuch a manner, that I was utterly unqualified to 
march forward with the main body, and obliged to fall 
back in the rear. Thus rendered incapable of being a 
ſpectator of the ſhow myſelf, I was at leaſt willing to ob- 
2X ſerve the ſpeQators, and limped behind like one of the 
2 invalids which follow the march of an army. 


In this plight, as I was conſidering the eagerneſs 
that appeared on every face, how ſome buſtled to get 
foremoſt, and others contented themſelves with taking a 


2 | tranſient peep when they could * how ſome praiſed the 


| four black ſervants that were ſtuck behind one of the equi- 
pages, and ſome the ribbons that decorated the horſes” 
necks in another; my attention was called off to an 
object more extraordinary than any that I had yet ſeen: 
A poor Cobler ſat in his ſtall by the way-ſide, and conti- 
nued to work while the crowd paſſed by, without teſiifying 
the ſmalleſt thare of curioſity. 1 own his want of atten- 
tion excited mine; and as I ſtood in need of his aſſiſtance, 
1 thought it beſt to employ a Philoſopic Cobler on this 
occaſion : perceiving my buſineſs, therefore, he defired 
me to enter and fit down, took my ſhoe in his lap, and 
began to mend it with his uſual indifference and wack 
turnity. 3 . | 


How, my friend, faid I to him, “can you 
continue to work while all thoſe fine things are paſſing 
© by your door? Very fine they are, maſter,” re- 
*turned the cobler, for thoſe that like them, to be ſures 
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but what are all thoſe fine things to me ? You don't 
„ know what it is to be a cobler, and ſo much the bettet 
for yourſelf. Your bread is baked ; you may go and 
e fee ſights the whole day, and eat a warm ſupper when 
=T you come home at night; but for me, if I ſhould run 
% hunting after all theſe fine folk, what ſhould I get by 
my journey but an appetite? and, God help me, I 
*© have too much of that at home already, without ſtirring 
out for it. Your people who may eat four meals a day, 
„ and ſupper at night, are but a bad example to ſuch a 
«© gneas1. No, maſter, as God has called me into this 
world in order to mend old ſhoes, have no buſineſs with 
« fine folk, and they no buſineſs with me.” I here 
s interrupted him with a ſmile. See this laſt, maſter,” 
1c continues he, and this hammer; this laſt and hammcr 
t are-the two beſt friends I have in this world; nobody 
« elſe will be my friend, becauſe I want a friend. The 
«© great folks you ſaw paſs by juſt now have five hundred 
<« friends, becauſe they have no occaſion for them. Now, 
© while I ftick to my good friends here, Iam very con- 
ic tented; but, when I ever ſo little run after fights and 
* fine things, I begin to hate my work, I grow ſad, and 
« have no heart to mend ſhoes any longer.” 


This diſcourſe only ſerved to raiſe my curioſity to 
know more of a man whom Nature had thus formed into 
a Philoſopher. I therefore inſenſibly led him into 
an hiſtory of his adventures :—** ] have lived, sald he, 
% wandering life, now five and- fifty years, here to-day 
and gone to · morrow; for it was my misfortune, when 
«] was young, to be fond of changing.“ Lou have been 
traveller, then, I preſume ?” interrupted I. I. 


» # 


* 


* 


— 


4 
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„ WH <c can't boaltanuch of travelling,“ continued he, 44 for I | 
: have never left the pariſh in which I was born but three 
a e times in my life, that I can remember; but then there 
* &« is not a ſtreet in che whole neighbourhood that 1 have 
" c hot lived in, at ſome time or another. When I began 


; ve to fettle, and. to take to my buſineſs in one ſtreet, ſome 
1; WM © unforeſeen misfortune, or A defire of trying my luck 

s elſewhere, has removed me, perhaps, a whole mile 
5 * away from my former cuſtomers, white ſome more 


g F lucky cobler would come into my place, and make a 
L "© handſome fortune among friends of my making : there 
1 « was one who actually died in a ſtall that I had left, 
6-1 46 worth ſeven pounds ſeven ſhillings, all in hard gold, 
5 &« which he had quilted into, the waiſtband of his 
; . © breeches.”? 

' | 1 could not but Tinile at theſe migrations of-a man 
. by the fire-fide, and continued to aſk if he had ever been 


married. Ay, chat I have, maſter,”” replied he“ for 

e ſixteen long years; and a weary life I had of it, Hea- 

«Kyen knows, My wife took it into her head, that the 

« only way to thrive in this world was to ſave money ; ſo, 

though our comings-in was but about three ſhillings a 
4 © week, all that ever ſhe could lay her hands upon ſhe 
J e uſed to hide away from me, though. we were obliged 
to ſtarve the whole week for it. 


þ { ” - 


The firſt three years we uſed to quarrel about this 
„every day, and I always got the better; but the had a 
«hard ſpirit, and ſtill continued to hide as uſual q ſo that 

I was at laſt tired of quarrelling, and getting the better 

| | D : 


„ 


E 
% 
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* and ſhe we eas pleaſure, till I was al- 
« moſt ſtarved to death. Her conduct drove me, at laſt, 
in deſpair, to the alehouſe; here I uſed to fit with peo- 
ay ple who hated home like myſelf, drank while 1 had 
«© money leſt, and run in ſcore while any body would 
« truſt me; till at laſt the landlady, coming one day 
« with a long bill when I was from home, and putting 
% into my wife's hands, the length of it effeQually broke 
« her heart. I ſearched the whole ſtall, after ſhe was 
40 dead, for money; but ſhe had hidden it ſo effeually, 
chat, with all my pains, I could never find a far- 
© thing.” f 


By this time my ſhoe was mended, and, ſatisfying 
the poor artiſt for his trouble, and rewarding him beſides 
for his information, I took my leave, and returned home 
to lengthen out the amuſement his converſation afforded, 
| by communicating it to my friend. 


OR -/ 
THE ILL-FATED KOSCHIUSKO. 


* 


Hope for a Seaſon bade the World farewell, 
And Freedom riet d as Koſchiuſto fell. 
Pleaſures of Hope. 


* 


FOR the fate of the unfortunate, but gallant 
' Koſchiuſko, what man, who loves his country, and is an 
- honeſt admirer of patriotic exertiohs, will refuſe to drop a 


* but indignant tear ? 


4 A 
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The preſumtuous interferance of power and ambi- 
tion, in the government of a free and virtuous ſtate, is 
one of thoſe unhallowed inſtances of political injuſtice, 
which cannot be inveighed againſt with too much force 
and execration. 3 N 


| The cauſe of innocence, oppreſſed by injuſtice, and 
of liberty, exterminated by the ſword, involves the gene- 
ral intereſt of every nation, and affeds every ſociety and 
condition of men. It invigorates the flothful breaſt, and 
it raiſes, with unwonted nerve, the arm of fear; and its 
effects being written in characters, and its progreſs mark- 
ed with torrents of blood, can we be ſurprized that nature 
has implanted an inſtinR in the mind, and has excited a 
hatred againſt a conduct ſo very arbitrary and nefarious? 


If in private communities, chat man is ſuſpected, 
who, preſumes to interrupt the ſweet concord of ſociety, 
who ſows diſſention, in a family diſtinguithed for amity 
and peace; who deſtroys the confidence of friends; the 
intercourſe of neighbours, and untunes that ſtring, by 
which the harmony of order, and the interchanges and 
dependencies of life are made to vibrate ;—=-how much 
more ſhould we doubt and execrate that wilful ageacy 


that tramples upon every moral obligation, and reduces 


at once a whole country to anarchy and deſpair, 


Thy oppoſition, O Koſchiuſks ! to the cruel man- 
dates of a tyrant, (for all are ſuch who attempt to dppreſs 
ami enflaye their neighbours) was not only warrantable 

D 2 
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and neceſſary in the eyes of the preſent generation, but 

vill be recorded as virtuous upon the tablet of poſterity ; 
and while the name of the inhuman invader, ſhall perith 
with her body in the tomb, the remembrance of thy 
ſpirit, and love of freedom, will exhale a meteor for the 
future light and animation of mankind. Altho' thy path 
in the orbit of the political ſphere was ſhort and circum- 

* ſcribed, yet, for a time, it was warm and luminous, and 
thoſe. clouds of power and injuſtice, which have now 
riſen to obſcure thy brightneſs, may ſoon diſappear, and 
thy injured country burſt upon thee at once, with te- 
novated light, thy fellow citizens in liberty and peace, 
and thy proud and imperious enemy perhaps no more. 


Upon a fortitude like thine, it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that diſappointment, wich all its melancholy train 
of perſonal ſacrifices and endurance, can have any very 
dicheartening effects. It is in adverſity, that a great man, 
conſcious of the rectitude of his intentions, draws, 2s from 

__ a pure ſpring, the decided line of his future conduct. Re- 
y tiring within himſelf, he can appreciate his own ſtrength, 
and calculate his powers of mental aQion : and altho? 
ſecluded from the world, its buſtles and-contentions, yet 
can he ruminate upon external errors, and lay the found- 
ation of thoſe reforms, which in a happier moment, with 
the deſires, he may have the ability to execute. 


The gloom and the filence of a priſon, the momen- 
tary clanking of chains, the ſhtieks of agony, or the plain- 
tive murmurs of deſpair, whatever impreſſions they may 
have upon a ſoft, or irritable mind, are converted into 
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ſubjects of ſalutary refleAion, by him, who can abſtract 
himſelf from cauſes, and inveſtigate effects. If the body 
be confined, the ſoul is free, and can expatiate over the 
boundleſs regions of creation. The precurſive thought 
may invite genius to explore, to aſcertain, and bring to 
light the hidden ſeeds of matter; to follow the Almighty 
thro! his works to adore him for his goodneſs, and not to 
be depreſſed under the ſeverity of his viſitations. If it be 
in darkneſs and the ſhadows of death, the ſweet reflection 
of having ſerved the cauſe of virtue, in the defence of his 
country, will ſo lighten up the conſcience of the patriot, 
that the bare reflection thereof will be a torch to illuminate 
his funeral, and to point out the ſpot, where fo much 
excellence has been interred. | 


Under confinement, varied in circumſtances, but 
partaking ofthe ſame features of mortification, and labour- 
ing under the ſame impreſſions of inſult, who will not 
naturally affociate the fellow-feelings of Staniſlaus, the de- 
throned King of Poland, with thoſe of the unfortunate 
Koſchiuſko, 'the champion of her independency ; for 
ſome time her undaunted and ſucceſsful warrior—but 
now, alas, a priſoner in chains, III-ſated, but magna- 
nimous pair! well may ye, indeed, and with patriotic 
ſpmpathy, weep over the bleeding wounds of your de- 

- voted country; with patient reſignation ſupport your pre- 
ſent depreſſion; with pious hope look forward to the bet- 
ter condition of your fellow-citizens in arms, and to the 
comforts of their relatives and children. But, amidſt 
theſe melancholy confolations, the wrongs you have ſus- 
tained, muſt glow indignantly at your breaſts, and make, 
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© you pray, that, better auſpices may enable you to look 
forward with confidence and ſucceſs, to a future day of 


retribution and triumph, and to the fafe return of liberty 
and peace. 


ISL. 
A TRAVELLING MEMORANDUM. 


ATa village not a hundred miles from Shrewſbury, 
I overheard the following converſation: „ I would give 


my heart, ſaid a well looking young man to a beautiful 
girl who fat beſide him“ 1 would give my heart, Suſan, 
for one kindly kiſs of thoſe bewiiching lips of thine, were 
it not that I have no heart to give; it has been gone from 
me a long while.“ „ And pray,“ ſaid Suſan, with an 
arch expreſſive look, „Where hath that roving heart of 
thine ſo long concealed itſelf :*? “ You liule enchanting 
rogue, ſaid he, with an emphatic look, which met her 
conſenting eye, „and you pretend not to know where 
it has been! Then claſping her in his arms, he im- 
printed upon her lips a warm extatic kiſs, expreſſive of 
the ſofteſt raptures. After ſhe had a little recovered her- 
ſelf, with a ſweeter bluſh ſuffuſing her cheek than ever 
Aurora yet diſplayed.“ Well Robin,” ſaid ſhe, “ I alfo 
would give my heart to have back that kiſs again, were 
it in my power to give, but, alas! it is gone, and I fear 
will never more be within my power.“ „„ And when did 
this lictle „ Acrer take flieht? ' faid he, ff and where 
hath it taken up its abude fince it left thee ?? It made 
its eſcape,” ſaid ſhe, the moment 1 knew I had got 
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Z poſſeſſion of yours; for no ſooner did I feel it warm with- 
in my breaſt, than it filled it ſo entirely, that I could find 
7 no place for any thing elſe; ſo off it flew directly, and 
here it took refuge (puting her hand upon his breaſt) 
feel how the little flutterer friſks about his new abode. 
© It is a kind little heart, Robin.“ ſaid ſhe, (concealing 
her face upon his boſom) “and will prove ever true 
to you.“ ** Bleſſings upon thee, my lovely Sufan,”” ſaid 
he, (preſſing her tenderly in his arms, and gently leaning 
his cheek upon hers, the rapturous tears flowing copi- 
ouſly a down) ** for now you have made me the happieſt. 
of mankin1.” Bleſſings upon you both, ſaid I, retiring, 
and blefſings upon all mankind. My heart is full ; for 
is there any pleaſure we can feel equal to that of par- 
ticipating in the bliſs which is the reward of innocence 
and virtue. 


— . .—— 


BRITISH HEROISM, 


'SMOLLET. 
— 


IN the year 1759, a ſhort time before the ever 
memorable taking of Quebec, by the gallant General 
Wolfe, an engagement took place at the Falls of Mont- 
morenci in which the Regiment under the Command of 
Brigadier-Gen. Monckton, was engaged. Two Officers, 
one a Captain of the name of Ochierlony, the other an 
Eafign whoſe name was Pey ton belonged to the ſame 


* — 
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Regiment. They were nearly of an age, which did no: : 


exceed thirty: the firſt was a North Briton, the other a 
native of Ireland. Both were agreeable in perſon, and 
unblemiſhed in character; and connected together by the 
ties of mutual friendſhip and eſteem. On the day that 


preceded the baitle, Captain Ochterlony had been obli- 
- ged to fight a duel with a German officer; in which, 


though he wounded and diſarmed his antagoniſt, yet he 


himſelf received a dangerous hurt under the right arm, 


in conſequence of which his friends infiſt-d on his re- 
maining in camp during the adion of the next day; but 


his ſpirit was too great to comply with this remonſfrance. 
He declared it ſhoull never be ſaid that a ſcratch received 
in a private rencounter had prevented him from doing his * 
duty, when his country 1equired his ſervice ; and he took 
the field with a fuſil in his hand, though he was hardly, 


able to carry his arms. In leading up his men to the 


enemy's entrenchment, he was thot through the lungs 
with a muſquet ball; an accident which obliged him to 


part with his fuſil: but he ſtill continued advancing ; until, 


by loſs of bl od, he became too weak to proceed farther. 


About the ſame time Mr. Peyton was lamed by a ſhot, 


which ſhattered the ſmall bone of his left leg. The ſoldiers ? 


in their retreat, earneſtly begged, with tears in their eyes, 
that Captain Ochterlony would allow them to carry him 


and the enſign off the field. But he was ſo bigotted to 
a ſevere point of honor, that he would not quit the ground, 
though he deſired they would take care of his enſign, 


Mr. Peyton, with a generous diſdain, rejected their good 
offices, declaring that he would not leave his Captain in 
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ſuch a ſituation; and in a little time they remained the 
ſole ſurvivors on that part of the field, . : 


Captain Ochterlony ſat down by his friend; and, 
as they expected nothing but immediate death, they took 
leave of each other. Yet they were not altogether 
abandoned by the hope of being protected as priſoners: 
for the Captain, ſeeing a French ſoldier with two Indians 


, | approach, ſtarted up ; and accoſting them in the French 


language, which he ſpoke perfectly well, exprefſed his 
expeQation that they would treat him and his companion 
as officers, priſoners, and gentlemen. The two Indians 
ſeemed to be entirely under the conduct of the French- 
man, who coming up to Mr. Peyton, as he fat on the 
ground, ſnatched his laced hat from his head, and robbed 
the Captain of his watch and money. This outrage was 
a ſignal to the Indians for murder and pillage. One of 
them, clubbing his firelock, ſtruck at him behind, with 
a view to knock him down; but the blow miſſing his 
head, took place upon his ſhoulder, At the ſame inſtant 
the other Indian poured his ſhot into the breaſt of this 
unfortunate young gentleman 3; who cried out, „Oh, 
Peyton ! the villian has ſhot mes“ Not yet ſatiated 
with cruelty, the barbarian ſprung upon him, and ſtab- 
bed him in the belly with his ſcalping knife. The Capt. 
having parted with his ſuſil, had no weapon for his 


defence; as none of the officers wore ſwords in the action. 


The three ruffians, finding him ſtill alive, endeavoured 

to ſtrangle him with his own ſaſh ; and he was now upon 

his knees ſtruggling againſt them with ſurpriſing exertion. 

Mr. Peyton at this juncture, having a double-barrelled 
E 
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muſquet in his hand, and ſeeing the diſtreſs of his friend, 
| fired at one of the Indians, who dropped dead upon the 1 
ſpot. The other thinking the enſign would now be an 2 
eaſy prey, advanced towards him ; and Mr. Peyton hav- f 
ing taken good aim at che diſtance of four yards, dicharg- 
ed his piece the ſecond time, but it ſeemed to take no 
effect. The ſavage fired in his turn, and wounded the 
enſign in the ſhoulder ; then ruſhing upon him, thruſt *? 
his bayonet through his b:dy. He repeated the blow, 
which Mr. Peyton attempting to par: y, received another 5 


wound in his left hand : nevertheleſs he ſeized the Indian's 


muſquet with the ſame hand, pulled him forwards, ang 


with his right drawing a dagger which hung by his ſide, 
plunged it in the barbarian's ſide. A violent ſtruggle en- 
ſued : but at length Mr. Peyton was uppermoſt ; and with 
ſtrokes ofhis dagger, killed his antagoniſt outright. Here 
he was ſeized with an unaccountable emotion of curioſity, 
to know whether or not his ſhot had taken place on the 
body of the Indian : he accordingly turned him up; and 
ſtripping off his blanket, perceived the ball had penetrat- 
ed quite through the cavity of the breaſt. Having thus 
obtained a dear-bought victory, he ſtarted up on one leg ; 
and ſaw Captain Ochterlony ſtanding at the diſtance of 
fixty-yards, cloſe by the enemy's breaſtwork, with the 
French ſoldier attending him. Mr. Peyton then 
called aloud —** Captain Ochterlony, I am glad to ſee you 
have at laſt got under protection. Beware of that vil- 
„lian, who is more barbarous than the ſavages. God bleſs 
«© you, my dear Captain! I ſee a party of Indians coming 
4 this way, and expect to be murdered immediately.” 
A number of thoſe barbarians had for ſ me time been 
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employed on the left in ſcalping and pillaging the dying 
and the dead that were left upon the field of battle; and 


above thirty of them weie in full march to deſtroy Mr. 


Peyton. a 

This gentleman knew he had no mercy to exped; 
for, thould his life be ſpared for the preſent, they would 
have afterwards inſiſted upon ſacrificing him to the 
manes of their brethern whom he had ſlain ; and in that 
caſe he would have been put to death by the moſt excru- 
ciating tortures. Full of this idea, he ſnatched up his 
muſket ; and, notwithſtanding his broken leg, ran above 
forty yards without halting : feeling himſelf now totally 
diſabled; and incapable of proceeding one ſtep farther, he, 
loaded his piece, and preſented it to the two foremoſt 
Indians, who ſtood aloof, waiting to be joined by their 
fellows; while the French, from their breaſt-works, 
kept up a continual fire of cannon and ſmall arms upon 
this poor, ſolitary, maimed gentleman. In this uncom- 
fortable ſituation he ſtood, when he diſcerned at a diſtance 
a Highland officer, with a party of his men, ſkirting the 
plain towards the field of battle. He forthwith waved 


his hand in ſignal of diſtrefs; and being perceived by the 


officer, he detached three of his men to his affiſtance, 
Theſe brave fellows haſtened to him through the midſt of 
a terrible fire, and one of them bore him off on his ſhoul- 
ders. The Highland officer was Captain Macdonald, of 
of Colonel Frazier's battalion z who underſtanding that a 
young gentleman, his kinſman, had dropped on the 
held of battle, had put himſelf at the head of this party, 
with which he penetrated to the middle of the field, drove- 
E 2 | 
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a conſiderable number of the French and Indians beſore 
him, and finding his relation ſtill unſcalped, carried him 
off in triumph. Poor Captain Ochterlony was conveyed 
to Quebec, where in a few days he died of his wounds. 
After the reduction of that place, the French ſurgeons 2 
who attended him declared, that in all probability he 
would have recovered of the two ſhots he had received in 
his breaſt, had not he been mortally waunded in the belly ? 
by the Indian's ſcalping knife. 


As this very remarkable ſcene was acted in fight of 
both armies, General Townſhend, in the ſequel, expoſ- 
tulated with the French officers upon the icchumanity of 
keeping up ſuch a ſevere fire againſt two wounded gentle- | 
men who were diſabled, and deſtitute of all hope of 
eſcaping. They anſwered, that the fire was not made 
by the regulars, but by the Canadians and ſavages, whom 
it was not in the power of diſcipline to reſtrain. 


— . 000 Ä-Ä—Z— 
THE STROKE OF DEATH. 
oy A FRAGMENT. | 


I AM now worth one hundred thouſand pounds, 


ſaid old Gregory, as he aſcended a hill, part of an eſtate 
he had juſt purchaſed. 


I am now, worth one hundred thouſand pounds, and 
am Gut fixty-five years of age, hale and robuſt in my 
conſtitution ; fo I'll eat, and I'll drink, and live merrily 
| all the days of my life, 
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I am now worth one hundred thouſand pounds, 
ſaid old Gregory, as he attained the ſummit of à hill 
which commanded a full proſpect of his eſtate : and here 
ſaid he, I'll plant an orchard ; and on that ſpot, I'll 


have a pinery. > 


Yon farm houſes ſhall come down, ſaid old Gre- 
gory ; they interrupt my view. 


Then, what will become of the farmers ? aſked the 
ſteward, who attended him. | 


That's their buſineſs, anſwered old Gregory. 


And that mill muſt not ſtand upon the ſtream, 
ſaid old Gregory. 


Then, how will the villagers grind their corn? aſk- 
ed the ſteward. 


That's not my buſineſs, anſwered old Gregory. 


So old Gregory returned home—ate a hearty ſup- 
per—drank a bottle of port—ſmoked two pipes of tobac- 
co—and fell info a profound flumber—from which he 
never more awoke. The farmers refide on their land 
the mill ſtands upon the ſtream—and the villagers all re- 
joice in his death, 


— 
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PARKER'S JOURNAL. 


— 


The following is extracted from the bg-book of Thos. Parker, 
who died in America, and who was an afive naval officer 
during the American war. : 


FIRST part of the yoyage—{alluding to the early 
part of his life)—Pleaſant, with fine breezesy and free 
winds—all fail ſet—ſpoke many veſſels in want of pro- 
vifion—ſupplied them freely. 


Middle paſſage—Weather variable—ſhort of pro- 
viſiuns—ſpoke feveral of the above veſſels, our ſupplies 
had enabled to refit—made ſignals of diſtreſs—they np 

helm, and bore away—(Thoſe whom he had formerly 
- befriended, now in his diſtreſs refuſed him aſſiſlance.) 


| - Latter part—Boiſterous with contrary winds—cur- 
rent of adverſity ſetting hard to leeward—towards the end 
of the paſſage it cleared up—with the quadrant of honeſty 
had an obſervation—correted and made up my reckon- 

ing, and after a paſſage of fifty years came to in mortality 
road, with the calm unruffled ſurface of the ocean of 
eternity in view, 
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5X THE MISERY CAUSED BY IGNORANCE 
OF RELIGION, 


KNOX. 


THE weather was remarkably ſerene, and I reſolve 
to leave my book-room to enjoy cke vernal ſeaſon. 1 
walked careleſsly from field to field, regaled with the 
ſweet ſmells which aroſe from the new-mown hay, and 
cheered by every appearance of plenty and tranquillity. 
External objects have a powerful effe&t in ſoothing the 
mind of man. I found myſelf ſympathizing with the 
appearance of happineſs round me. Every ruder paſſion 
was lulled to reſt, my heart glowed with benevolence, 
and I enjoyed for a ſhort time a ſtate of perfeR felicity. 


As I roamed without any ſettled purpoſe, my feet 
carried me to the city. Curioſity led me with the crowd 
to an execution; and as I had juſt left a beautiful ſcene, 
in which all was peace, I could not but be particularly 
ſtruck with the contraſt of the preſent noife, tumult, and 
dreadful ſpectacle. 


I haſtily left the place, when, to my mortification, 
F found that I had been robbed of my watch and handker- 
chief. While I was lamenting my loſs, and encourage- 
ing ſome ſentiments perhaps rather too unfavorable to my 
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ſpecies, I was ſuddenly involved in a crowd, collected 
with eager curioſity. to ſee two. hackney-coachmen termi- 
nate a diſpute by the exertion of their ſtrength in a ſingle 
combat. The parties were nearly equal, and terrible was 
the conflict. The blows reſounded at a great diſtance, and 
preſently I beheld them both covered with blood and dirt; 
x ſhocking figures to the imagination. The ſpeQators ex- 
preſſed no wiſh the combatants might be ſeparated ; but 
ſeemed delighted when a voilent blow took place, and diſ- 
appointed when it was ſpent in air. I withed to interfere 
and promote an amicable adjuſtment of the matter in 
diſpute; but I found my efforts ineffetual. 1 ventured 
to propoſe the ſeparation of the poor creatures who were 
then cruelly bruiſing each other, to a jolly butcher, fix feet 
high and three feet broad, but he gave me an indignant 
look, and threatened to knock me down if I dared to in- 
terpoſ®. I found indeed that the combat afforde&exquiſite 
pleaſure to the crowd. Some rubbed their hands with 
glee, ſome ſilently grinned, while others vociferated 
words of encouragement, and others ſkipped for joy. 
Great pleaſures are however of no long duration, and this 
amuſement was terminated by one of the combatants 
ceaſing to riſe on receiving a voilent ſtroke on his left tem · 
ple. Down he fell, and the ground ſhook under him; 
and though he attempted three times to riſe, he was un- 
able to effect his purpoſe ; and the whole circle agreed that 
he was beaten within an inch of his life. The conqueror 
had only loſt three of his fore teeth and one eye, and all 
agreed” that he had acquitted himſelf like a man. The 
erowd, which had been ſo much delighted with the fray, 
no ſooner ſaw it concluded, than with looks of diſap- 
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pointment they began to diſperſe. I took the opportu- 
nity of examining the ſtate of the yanquiſhed party, and 
found him till alive, though almoſt in need of the 
means which are uſed by the Humane Society to accom- 
pliſh his complete revival. An officious acquaintance 
haſtened to his aſſiſtance with a dram of brandy, which 
contributed greatly to accelerate his recovery. He no 
ſooner roſe than he poured forth a volley of dreadful im- 
precations on his limbs, which had already ſuffered 
extremely. Inſtead of thanking me or any of the ſpecta- 
tors who had endeayoured to re{tore him, he ſwore, in a 
muttering tone, that if we did not ſtand out of his way, 
he would fell us to the ground. We readily receded, 
when the hero, putting on his clothes, walked away, 
turned down an alley, and was ſeen by us no more. 


My reflections on this ſcene were ſuch as tended to 
the degradation of my ſpecies; and not being in very 
good ſpirits, I determined to enter a coffee-houſe, and 
ſeek amuſement by a peruſal of the newſpapers. I fat 
down, and happened to caſt my eye over the laſt column 
which confiſted of nothing but narratives of rapes, rob- 
beries, and murders. Though I knew that this was not at 
all uncommon, and that every day's paper of intelligence 
could furniſh ſomething of a ſimilar hiſtory; yet being 
in a melancholy mood, I was particularly ſtruck by it; and 
haſtily laying down the paper, and paying for my diſh 
of coffee, I put on my hat, and reſolved to walk to my 
little rural retirement about four miles from this turbulent 
ſcene. | 
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As I walked along, 1 could not help calling to 
mind, with ſentiments of extreme regret, the pleaſing 
ideas with which I had ſet out in the morning. All was 
then tranquillity and benevolence. But I have ſeen, in 
the ſpace of a few hours only, ſuch pictures of human 
miſery and perverſeneſs, as could not but occaſion unea- 
ſineſs in a mind not utterly deſtitute of ſympathy. 


Surely, ſaid I, nature, or the God of nature, never 
intended that man ſhould be ſo degraded. It is paſſion 
which deforms the beauty of the moral world ; it is wick- 
edneſs and the negle& of religion which renders man 
more miſerable than the brute, who is happy in his | 
inſenſibility. What then can I think of thoſe writers 
who argue in defence of immorality, and againſt revela- 
tion ? What of thoſe governors of the world, who beſtow 
no attention in preſerving the morals of the common peo- 
ple, and encouraging the teachers of ſuch doctrines as con- 
duce to the ariſing of the reptile man from the voluntary 
abaſement in which his evil inclinations are able to involve 
him ? Let the magiſtrate, the clergy, the rich and pow- 
erful of every occupation, whoſe example is irreſiſtible, 
exert themſelves in diffuſing virtuous principles and 5 
practices among the people at large. Such benevolence, 
more beneficial than all pecuniary bounty, conſidered only 
as preventing temporal miſery, cauſes man to approach 
nearer to his benignant Maker than any other conduct. 
To that Maker, ſaid I, let thoſe who have charity apply 

themſelves in prayer for the diminution of evil of all 
kinds, and the extenſion of happineſs and peace. 


— 
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] was mufing on ſuch ſubjects when I found myſelf 
at the door of my little cottage. The evening was beau- 
tifal The clouds in the weſt were variegated with colours, 
ſuch as no pencil has yet been able to imitate. My 
garden breathed odours, and diſplayed the bloom of 
ſhrubs, ſuch as might adorn the Ely ſian fields of the poets, 
All conſpired to reſtore the tranquillity of the morning; 
and when I retired to reſt, my ſpirits being compoſed, 
[ ſoon ſunk into a ſweet ſleep, pleaſingly interrupted in 
the morning by a dream, which, as it appeared to have 
ſome connexion with the ideas which ] had entertained in 
the day, I thall relate. 


I thought I was on a large plain covered over with 
flocks of innumerable ſheep. They appeared to ſtraggle 
without a guide. Many had their fleeces torn by bram- 
bles, ſome were loſt in a barren ' wilderneſs, others were 
purſued by wolves, and not a few were conſtantly engaged 
in annoving each other with their horns. There was a 
general bleating in a tone exprefſive of great diltreſs, I 
pitied the poor creatures, but ſaw no hopes of atiording 
them relief, till I turned my eyes to the eaſtern part of 
the plain, when I beheld a venerable ſhepherd with his 
crook inviting the ſheep into a fold, through which ran 
a delightful ſtream of clear water. Many rufhe in, and 
began to drink with avidity. The akeration in their ap- 
pearance was in the higheſt degree pleaſing. The lambs 
played about without any fear of the wolf, and the ſheep 
lay and baſked in the ſunſhine, or ſought refreſhment in 
the cool ſhade, . The ſhepherd's looks were benevolent 
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beyond expreſſion. He made uſe of every inticemen: 
to bring the ſheep into the fold, but many would not 

hear his voice, and ſome ſcemed to hear it, but per- 

verſely ran away ffom him. I ſaw thoſe who were ſo 
unhappy as to refuſe to enter, periſh miſerably by falling 
from rocks, by famine, by the violence of the wolf, and 
by diſeaſe. I turned from the painful proſpect to ſee the 
good ſhepherd and his fold ; and I thought at the cloſe of 
the day he led the ſhetp into a green paſture, the verdure 

and fertility of which was increaſed by the gentle river 

which flowed through the middle of it. 


I] was ſo delighted with the ſcene, that I was going 
to call out to the ſhepherd in an extaſy of joy, when 1 
awoke. 


I could not but lament the abſence of ſo pleaſing 2 
viſion ; but the avocation and necefſicies of life called me 
from my bed, which I left with reſolutions of devoting 
the reſt of my life to the alleviation of evil wherever I 
ſhould find it, and to the ſecuring of his favour who can 
Jead me from the vale of miſery to the waters of comfort 
and the fountain of life. | - 
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A VIEW OF BEDLAM. 


FROM THE MAN OF FEELING, 


— THEIR conductor led them firſt to the diſmal 
manſions of thoſe who are in the moſt horrid ſtate of in- 
curable madneſs. The clanking of chains, the wildneſs 
of the cries, and the imprecations which ſome of them 
uttered, formed a ſcene inexpreffibly ſhocking. Harley 
and his companions, eſpecially the female part of them, 
begged their guide to return: He ſeemed ſurpriſed at 
their uncaſineſs, and was with difficulty prevailed on to 
leave that part of che houſe without ſhewing them ſome 
others : who, as he expreſſed it in the phraſe of thoſe 
that keep wild beaſts for ſhew, were much better worth 
ſeeing than any they had paſſed, MP ten times more 
fierce __ unmanageable. : | 

He led them next to that quarter where thoſe 
refide, who, as they are not dangerous to themſelves or 
others, enjoy a certain degree of freedom, according to 
the ſtate of their diſtemper. 

Harley had fallen behind his companions, looking 
at a man, who was making pendulums with bits of 
thread, and little balls of clay. He delineated a ſegment 
of a circle on the wall with chalk, and marked their dif- 
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ferent vibrations, by interſecting it with croſs lines. A 
decent looking man came up, and ſmiling at the maniac, 
turned to Harley, and told him, that gentleman had once 
been a very celebrated mathematician. „ He fell a ſa- 
crifice, faid he, to the theory of comets; for, having, 
with infinite labour, formed a table on the conjectures of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, he was diſappointed in the return of 
one of choſe luminaries, and was very ſoon after obliged 
to be placed here by his friends. If you pleaſe to follow- 
me, Sir, continued the ſtranger, I believe I ſhall be able 
to. give you a more ſatisfactory account of the unfortunate 
people you ſee here, than the man who attends your com- 
panions Harley bowed, and accepted his offer. 


The next perſon they came up to had ſcrawled a | 


variety of figures on a piece of ſlate. Harley had the curi- 
oſity to take a nearer view of them. They conſiſted of 
different columns, on the top of which were marked 


South-Sea, annuities, India-Stock, and Three per cer: | 
annuities conſol. This, ſaid Harley's inſtructor, was a 
gentleman well known in Change-alley, He was once | 


worth fifty thouſand pounds, and had actually agreed for 
the purchaſe of an eſtate in the weſt, in order to realize 
his money ; but he quarrelled with the proprietor about 


the repairs of che garden - wall, and fo returned to town | 


to follow his old trade of ſtock-jobbing a little longer; 
when an unlucky fluQuation of ſtock, in which he was 
engaged to an immenſe extent, reduced him at once to 
poverty and to madneſs. Poor wreich ! he told me 
t'other day, that againſt the next payment of differences, 
he ſhould be ſome hundreds above a plum,” 
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« Tt is a ſpondee, and I will maintain it,“ inter- 
rupted a voice on his left hand, This aſſertion was follow- 
ed oy a very rapid recital of {ome verſes from Homer. 
&« That figure, ſaid the gentleman, „ whoſe clothes are 
ſo bedaubed with ſuuff, was a ſchoolmaſter of ſome re- 
putation; he came hither to be reſolved of ſome doubts 
he entertained concerning the genuine pronunciation of 
the Greek vowels. Inhis higheſt fits, he makes frequent 
mention of one Mr. Bentley. | 


& But delufive ideas, Sir, are the motives of the 
greateſt part of Mankind, and a heated imagination the 
power by which their actions are incited; the world, in 
the eye of a philoſopher, may be ſaid to be a large mad- 
houſe.” It is true,” anſwered Harley, * the paſſions, 
of men are temporary madneſſes; and ſometimes very 
fatal in their effects, 


From Macedonia's madman to the Swede.” 


ce It was indeed, ſaid"the ftranger, a very mad thing 
in Charles, to think of adding ſo vaſt a country as Ruſſia 
to his dominions; that would have been fatal indeed; 
the balance of the North would then have been loft ; 
but the Sultan and I would never have allowed it. — 
Sir!“ ſaid Harley, with no ſmall ſurpriſe on his coun- 
tenance. Why, yes, anſwered the other, the Sultan 
and I; do you know me ? I am the Chan of Tartary,”” 


Harley was a good deal ſtruck by this diſcovery ; he 
had prudence enough, however, to conceal his amaze- 
ment, and bowing as low to the monarch, as his dignity 
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required, left him immediately and joined his compa- 
nions. 929 


He found them in a quarter of the houſe ſet apart 
for the inſane of the other ſex, ' ſeveral of whom had ga- 
thered about the female viſttors, and were examining, 
with rather more accuracy than might have Soon expet- 
ed, the particalars of their dreſs. 


Separate from the reſt ſtood one whoſe appearance 
hed ſomething of ſuperior dignity. Her face, though 
pale and waſted, was leſs ſqualid than thoſe of the others, 
and ſhewed a dejection of that decent kind, which moves 
our pity unmixed with horror; upon her, therefore, the 
eyes of all were immediately turned. The keeper, who 
accompanied them, obſerved it: This, ſaid he, is a 
young lady, who was born to ride in her coach and fix, 
She was beloved, if the ſtory 1 have heard is true, by a 
young gentleman, her equal in birth, though by no 
means her match in fortune ; but love, they ſay, is blind, 
and fo ſhe fancied him as much as he did her. Her fa- 
ther, it ſeems, would not hear of their marriage, and 
threatened to turn her out of doors, if ever ſhe ſaw him 
again. Upon this the young gentleman took a voyage 
to the Weſt-Indies, in hopes of bettering his fortune, 
and obtaining his miſtreſs; but he was ſcarce landed, 
. when he was ſeized with one of the fevers which are 

common in thoſe iſlands, and died in few days, lament- 

ed by every one that knew him. This news ſoon reached 

his miſtreſs, who was at the ſame time preſſed by her 

father to marry a rich miſerly fellow, who was old enough 

to be her grandfather. The death of her lover had no 
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effect on her inhuman parent; he was only the more 
earneſt for her marriage with the man he had provided 
far her; and what between her deſpair at the death of 
the one, and her averſion to the other, the poor young 


lady was reduced to the condition you ſee her in. But 


God would not proſper ſuch cruelty : her father's affairs 
ſoon after went to wreck and he died almoſt a beggar.” 


Though this ſtory was told in very plain language, 
it had particularly attracted Harley's notice : he had gi- 
ven it the tribute of ſome tears. The unfortunate young 
lady had till now ſeemed entranced in thought, with her 
eyes fixed on a little garnet-ring ſhe wore on her 
finger: ſhe turned them now upon Harley, © My Billy 
is no more! ſaid ſhe, do you weep for my Billy? Blef- 
fings on your tears! I would weep too but my brain is 
dry; and it burns, it buins, it burns !''—She drew near- 
er to Harley.—“ Be comforted, young lady, faid he, 
your Billy is in heaven. © Is he indeed? and ſhall we 
meet again. And ſhall that frightful man (pointing to 
the keeper) not be there ?—Alas! I am grown naughty 
of late; I have almoſt forgotten to think of heaven; yet 
I pray ſometimes ; when I can, I pray: and ſometimes 
I fing ; when I am ſaddeſt, I fing :—You ſhall hear me, 
buſh ! 

« Light be the earth on Billy's breaſt, 

© And green the ſod that wraps his grave!“ 


There was a plaintive wildneſs in the air not to be with 

food ; and, except the keeper's, there was not an ut 

moiſtened eye around her. 21 
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Do you weep again? ſaid the ; I would not have 
you weep, you are like my Billy; you are, believe me; 
juſt ſo he looked when he gave me this ring; poor Billy 
twas the laſt time ever we met! 


© "Twas when the ſeas were roaring—1 love you for 
reſembling my Billy; but I ſhall never love any man 
like him. She ſtretched out her hand to Harley: he 
prefſed it between both of his, and bathed it with his 
tears, —<* Nay, that is Biily's ring, ſaid ſhe, you cannot 
have it, indeed ; but here is another, look here, which I 
plaited to-day of ſome gold thread from this bit of Nuff; 
will you keep it for my ſake ? Jam a ſtrange girl ;—b1; 
my heart is harmleſs ; my-poor heart ! it will burſt ſome 
day; feel how it beats.” —She preſs'd his hand to her 

| boſom, then holding her head in the attitude of liſtening 
— Hark! one, two, three ! be quiet, thou little trem- 
bler; my Billy's is cold !—but I had forgotten the ring.“ 
She put it on his finger.—<* Farewell! I muſt leave you 
now.” She would have withdrawn her hand; Harley 
held it to his lips.—** I dare not fiay longer; my head 
throbs ſadly : farewell! —She walked with a hurried 
ſtep. to a little apartment at ſome diſtance. Harley flood 
fixed in aſtoniſhment and pity ! his friend gave money 
to the keeper.—Harley looked on his ring.—Ile put a 

couple of guineas into the man's hand: “ Be kind to that 

uafortunate.” —He burſt into tears, and left them. 
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THE HIGHLANDER. 


FROM ABBE REYNAL'S HISTORY OF THE INDIES, 


| 


THE Engliſh attacked, in 1747, the Spaniſh ſettle- 


ment of St. Auguſtine, but were obliged to raiſe the ſiege. 
A pariy of Scotch Highlanders, who attempted to cover 
their retreat, were routed and cut to pieces. A ſerjeant 
alone was ſpared by the Indians who fought under the 
banners of Spain, and was reſerved for that lingering 
death to which thoſe ſavages devoted their piifoners. 
This man, when he beheld the inſtruments of the cruel 
torture that awaited him, is ſaid to have addreſſed the 
ſanguinary tribe in theſe terms : 


© Heroes and patriarchs of the new world, you 
© were not the enemies 1 ſought to meet: You have, 
© however, gained the victory? Make what uſe of it you 
think fit. The fate of war hath delivered me into 
© your hands; and 1 diſpute not your right. But, ſince it 
* is the cuſtom of my feilow-citizens to offer a ranſora 
* for their lives, liſten io a propoſition which is not io be 
6 rejected. 
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* Know then, brave Americans? that, in the coun- 
" try which gave me birth, there are certain men endow- 
© ed with ſupernatural knowledge. One of theſ® ſages 
© who was allied to me by blood, gave me, when I be- 
© came a ſoldier, a charm which was to render me in- 
vulnerable. You ſaw how I eſcaped all your darts; 
© without that enchantment, was it poflible I ſhould have 
© ſurvived the many hy d blows with which you aſſailed 
* me ? I appeal to your valour. Did I either ſeek for eaſe 
© or fly from danger? It is not ſo much my life chat 1 
© now beg of you, as the glory of revealing a ſecret of 
© importance to your preſervation, and of rendering the 
© moſt valiant nation in the world immortal. Only leave 
© one of my hands at liberty, for the ceremonies of the 
© enchantment. I will give a proof of its power upon my- 
© ſelf in your preſence.” 


The Indians harkened with avidity to a ſpeech that 
equally ſuited their warlike diſpoſition and their inclina- 
tion towards the marvellous. After a ſhort deliberation, 
they unlooſed one of the priſoner's arms. The Scotch- 
man requeſted that his broad ſword ſhould be given to the 
moſt alert and moſt vigorous perſon in the aſſembly : and 
laying bare his neck, after he had rubbed it over with 
magic ſigns, and muttered a few inarticulate words, 
he called out, with a loud voice, and a cheerful air, 
© Behold now, ye ſage Indians, an inconteſtable evidence 
© of my fincerity. You, warrior, who graſp the inſtru- 
© ment of death, ſtrike with your whole force ; you are 
© not only unable to ſever my head from my body, but 
c even to pierce the ſkin of my neck.“ 
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He had ſcarcely pronounced theſe words, when the _ 
Indian, fetching a moſt dreadful blow, made the head of 
the ſerjeant fly 10 the diſtance of twenty yards. The aſto- | 
niſhed ſavages ſtood immoveable. They looked at the 
bloody carcaſe, and then caſt their eyes upon themſelves, 
as if to reproach one another for their ſtupid credulity. 
Admiring, however, the ſtratagem employed by the 
ſtranger to ſhorten his death, and to avoid the torments 
that were prepare for him, they granted to his corpſe 
the funeral honors of their country. 


— — CO oo _— 8 


THE OLD SAILOR. 


MRS. SMITH. 
— 

D'Alonville's heart revolted as the execution of his 
ſcheme approached. To enter his native country in diſ- 
guiſe; in the mean garb of a peaſant—and repreſenting 
one of the perſons whoſe politics he deteſted, appeared to 
him ſo degrading, that he was ſometimes tempted to 
renounce his plan of ſeeking De Touranges and St. Remi, 

and enter a volunteer in one of thoſe corps of emigrants | 
that were now aſſembling, and which were to be paid 
by ſome of the combined powers ; but the advice of Elleſ- 
mere, and the ſolemn engagement with Madame de 
Touranges, and {till more with her daughter, which he 
thought himſelf bound to fulfil ; together with a belief, 
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that if parties could be formed in the interior of the king- 
dom, it would be of more effectual ſervice than any 
attempt without—conquered his repugnance, and he de- 
termined to purſue his firſt intention. 


He had a long journey to make through the whole 
of Picardy and Normany; and every precaution was ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure his reaching the place of his deſtination. 
To appear as a priſoner eſcaped from the Auſtrians, 
ſeemed to be the leaſt objectionable means of making his 
way back to his own country. He found that there were 
priſoners confined at Bruges ; he went thither, and found 
it eaſy to procure a ſort of certificate, from one of them, 
with his name, and that of the national regiment in 
which he ſerved. He made himſelf maſter of the cir- 
cumſtances that happened when this man and a party of 
French were taken priſoners; and arranging the ſtory he 
ſhould have to tell, he furnithed himſelf with a number 
of ſmall aſſignats, which he placed in the linings of his 
clothes; and depoſuing what other money he had in ſaſe 
hands at Oſtend, he departed thence on an evening, and 
took the road to Dunkirk. A former walk to Roſenheim 
had given him conſiderable experience, and he reached 
Dunkirk without any difficulty. The examination he 
underwent there, was more ſtrit than he expected : but 
certain of not being perſonally known, and having taken 
every precaution againſt being ſuſpected for a gentleman, 
he anſwered the enquiries that were made, with ſo much 
clearneſs, that he was believed, and was offered cither the 
permiſſion of returning to his own proviace, which he 
ſaid was Normanfly, or to enter into any of the regiments 
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ut Dunkirk. He told a very plauſible ſtory of an old mo- 
mer; and of his other brothers being all killed in the 
ſervice ; which was alſo believed; and he even received 
a certificate from the commanding officer of the town, 
granting him a furlough for fix weeks, and deſcribing 
him as Jacques Philippe Coude, ſerving heretofore in ſuch 
a regiment; lately eſcaped from impriſonment ; who 
had deſired leave to reviſit his family before he returned 
to the ſervice of his country. Thus provided, and hav- 
ing well ſtudied the cant of the day, he embarked at 


Dunkirk, in a ſmall ſloop, for St. Maloes. The firſt 
two days the voyage was proſperous: but on the third, 
they were chaſed by an Engliſh privateer, of which a 
few were already fitted out; and D'Alonville, as the 
reſſel gained upon them, felt inconceivable uneaſimeſs 
from the apprehenſion of being taken, and carried to an 
Engliſh priſon under circumſtances ſo degrading, that it 


he would be almoſt impoſſible ever to vindicate himſelf to his 
det Engliſh friends. When he had for more than an hour 
* ſuffered an alarm, that he dared not avow, it fortunately 
*. p abated by a change of the wind, which enabled the ſloop 


in which he was, to run into Cherbourg; and D' Alonville 
* thinking himſelf moſt fortunate to eſcape ſuch a return, to 

ne OOO where his only hopes of happineſs were fixed, 
bus Vould not again ſubject himſelf to the ſame danger, but 
quitted the loop, and hired a ſmall boat under pretence of 


2 diſpatch, u hich he knew muſt keep along ſhore; and the 
SF. maſter of which agreed for a very ſmall conſideration to 
* land him at St. Maloes: from thence to the town of 

Merol which St. Remi had named for the place of their 
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rendezvous, was about five and forty or fifty miles; ſituate 


on the extreme edge of the.province of Britanny. - 

2 

It was in an afternoon, towards the middle d L 

March that D'Alonville went on board a long fiſhing. 

boat, rowed by an old, but athletic inhabitant of Cher. | 

bourg. Wich the atfſtance of a lad of thirteen, they . 

kept as cloſe to the ſhore as poſſible; and as night came K 

on, hauled ſtill nearer to the rocks; as they intended in , 

caſe of bad weather, to land: but the evening was calm l 

and ſerene: and the owner of the boat, who appearet , 

to have ſome buſineſs at St. Maloes, beſides conveying $ 

D*'Alonville thither, was diſpoſed to make the moſt ſpec 8 

| in his power; and the wind was fortunately in his favor, ln 
= and filled his little fail with a ſteady breeze. D*Alonville Wl * 
who had taken his paſſage as a man from the northern b 

army, who had been a priſoner eſcaped to Dunkick, and a 

was now ſent by the commander to St Maloes on public © 

buſineſs, had been ſo fatigued by the repetition of th * 

fition, and ſo reluctantly adted the part it impoſed f ©* 

him, that having once given this account of himſeif u . 

his conductor, he did not wiſh to enter into farther con- N 

verſation; being too well aſſured, that in anſwer to any 

queſtion he might aſk, as to the ſtate of the country, o 0 

the diſpoſition of its inhabitants, he ſhould hear nothing 4 

but what would ad to the painful ſenſations with which ſha 

he approached it. | 05 

. . 2 rpy 
It was midnight; a few ſtars, and a waning moor ge 

* already fading in the diſtant waves, afforded all the ligt me 

they had. The old ſeaman kept at the helm, frequeno Ern 
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forcifyiag himſelf with a cordial of Eau-de Vie, re-in- 
forced with repeated quantities of tobacco. The boy was 
lleeping on a bench that croſſed the gun- Wales; and the 
ſilence of the night was unbroken, ſave by the roar of the 
ſurf on the beach, which they were near enough diſtinaly 
to hear in a dull arid hollow murmur. Uneaſy as were 
the thoughts of D'Alonville, this monotony of ſounds, 
and the fatigue he had for ſo many days gone through, 
together with the ſuppoſition that he was now at leaſi in 
ſecurity, induced him to indulge the heavineſs that was 
coming upon him. Since he had eſcaped any ſuſpici n 
as far on his way as Cherbourg, he had then ventured 
to purchaſe a ſmall pair of piſtols, which he concealed 
within his waiſtcoat. He knew his companions thought 
him unarmed, and he was not ſorry to be provided with 
theſe as a defence ; not that he ſuſpected them of any in- 
tention i take advantage of that circumſtance, but there 

was a ſullen ſilence about the old man that did not alto- 
gether pleaſe him ; and he had more than once occafion 
to remark, how much fince the revolution the character 
of the Lower claſs of the French people were changed, 
Notwithſtanding the little confidence he had in his boat- 
man, he put on the red cap with which he had provided 
himſelf, and wrapping his coarſe coat round him, he ſoon 
fell aſleep ; fiom which he was, after ſome time, ſuddenly 
ſtartlel, by the noiſe of fire arms, which appeared to be 
ſo near him, that he ſprang upon his feet, and looked 
wund him; but all remained juſt as it were before for- 
get ulneſs overtook him; except that the veſſel was im- 
mediately beneath the bigh cliffs that bound the land. 
The old ſeaman was at the helm, but he had lowered 
H 


end 
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his fails ; and the boy paddled the boat along, while he 
guided it flowly among ſome high pointed rocks that 
ſeemed to riſe here perpendicularly out of the ter, 
which was deep, and ſtill around them. * 


D' Alon ville aſked, haſtily; where they were 
And what was the noiſe they heard ? The man anſwered, 
in a mournfull and reluQant ſort of way, that they were 
cloſe under the town of Grandville, on the weſtern coafi 
of Normandy : And for the noiſe,” ſaid he, © they are 
at the old buſineſs, I ſuppoſe, killing ſome of the peopt: 
who happen to have ſaid or done any thing againſt the 
new government.” This opinion ſeemed to be founded 
in truth ; for the cries of the victims, an! the ſhouts d 
the executioners, were diſtinctly heard after another vol. 
ley of fire arms. D' Alonville ſhuddered, yet felt halt 
impelled to leap on ſhore, and throw himſelf among the 
demons who were buſied in this work of death. Are 
you going to land?“ enquired he, as the boat ſtill ſeemed 
to get near the ſhore, © Have you any buſineſs in thi: 
town ?*—* Who, I?” replied the man :=* No, than 
the bon Dieu, I have no buſineſs there, and I affure you, 
no mind at all to be among them. Are they then ba 
people in this town of Granville? What! are they 
royaliſts, my friend ? Are they enemies to liberty * 


© Liberty ! liberty! muttered the man, with ar 
oath Half flifled—* Liberty ! but you have been in th 
midſt of all, it ſeems—and like it, I ſuppoſe—though one 
would think you muſt have had pretty near enough of i 
Sacre Dieu ! but one muſt hold one's tongue. 


he 


er, 
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Why, how is this ? ſaid D'Alonville, agreeably 
diſappointed in the principles of his ſea-faring compa- 
nion. Why are you not a friend to the republic—to 
our glorious new privileges? Why, is it poſſible you can 
ſpeak thus of our conſtitution, of our liberty? 


- ©-Bah!” cried the old man, . Tell 
me what goo we have got by it.” 


D*'Alonville enumerated the advantages that haye 
been held out, in all the parading terms with which they 
have been dreſſed to catch the multitude. * Ah! yes te 
be ſure,* anſwered the ſailor ; Now I'll tell you what I 
have got by all this, mort Dieu! I have been out of 
luck, ſure enough, if ſo many bleflings were going 
about, to have caught none of them; but, on the con- 
trary, diable ! I've had nothing but plagues and ſorrows ; 
but I ſuppoſe, if I complain to you, monſieur le Soldat, 
I ſhall be clapped up in priſon as ſoon as you catch me 
on ſhore.” 


= 


If you think fo, friend, don't truſt me with your 
confidence z but I aſſure you, though I am a ſoldier, and 
have been at the army, that I don't want to hurt any 
man for his opinions.” 


© 1 don't much care,” faid the man; © I'd as ſoon 
go to the gullotine, I think, as not, unleſs times mend.” 
lam ſorry,” cried D*'Alonville, © they are fo bad with 
you; but what have you particularly to complain of ? 
112 
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* Why, in the firſt place, I had four ſons, grown 
up, fine young men as I ever ſaw ; the ſhorteſt of them 
was as high as you are, and ſtouter; the eldeſt of them 
belonged to a merchant ſhip that traded to the iflands— 
he was killed by the black people at St. Domingo. The 
ſecond was in the king's ſervice—an excellent ſailor—he 
was forced, whether he would or not, io ſea in a repub- 
lican veſſel ; and it is only a fortnight ſince I have known 
that he Has been taken by the Engliſh, and is now in an 
Englith priſon, poor lad! and they ſay that the Engliſh, 
who, when I was a prifoner among them the laſt war, 
treated us very well, and even gave me my parole, ſo 
that J ſuffered little, are now grown very ſevere, and en- 
deavour to make confinement as bad as it can be; fol 
think I ſhall never ſee my ſon again.” © You ſerved then 
in all the laſt war?* ſaid D*Alonville. © Yes,” replied 
the old man ; and was in two or three engagements ; in 
the laſt I was a boatſwain, by favour of my commander, 
who, when we were exchanged aid went back to France, 
took me particularly under his protection; and my wife 
was received into the family of his lady, who brought up 
my daughter; my poor dear girl! 


* You have not been unfortunate in regard to her 
too, I hope, ſaid D'Alonville, 


© Ah?" cried the failor, with a deep ſigh, © that is 
what hurts me moſt of all—but I will tell you how it hap- 


pened: — my third boy, a fine fellow of nineteen, was 


taken when he was quite a child into the ſervice of my 
commander, and brought up to be his ſervant. Alay ' 
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he was with him when he was ſeized and carried to pri- 
fon on the fatal ſecond ol September; and he pefithed 
with him in the Abbaye. The fourth, who was but a 
year younger, was ſo enraged at this injuſtice and cruelty 
(for what had Michael done that deſerved death ?) that 
he quitted the revolutionary army where he had entered, 
and went to ſerve under the princes in Flanders; where, 
| believe, he ſell the end of the laſt year in the retreat, 
for I have never heard of him fince.” 


The poor man was ſo affected, that his voice failed 
kim. 


D*Alonville, however fearful of betraying himſelf, 
could not conceal that he ſympatkiſed with this unfor- 
tunate ſather. © Perhaps* ſaid he, © your fears may be 
groundleſs ; though you have not heard from him, your 
ſourth ſon may ſurvive.” 


© I have no hope, he replied ; * had he not been 
dead, I am very ſure he would have found ſome means 
of letting me hear of him; for he was a dutiful boy, and 
he knew what his mother and I ſuffered about his bro- 
thers—Ah! no; I have none left now, unleſs Pierre 
ſhould ſurvive a long impriſonment : I have none left but 
that lad you ſee there; and as ſoon as he is old enough to 
carry arms, he too will be put under requiſition, and be 
compelled to ſerve, whether he likes it or no. 
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© But your daughter, ſaid D'Alonville— 


My daughter, reſumed. the poor man; my 
daughter was che hope of my life; my commander's lady 
took her, and brought her up to be about her perſon; and 
ſhe was pretty, and every body admired her; a reputabte 
tradeſman at Paris would have married her, but Madame 
de Blanzac, her miſtreſs, thought her too young, and 
defired her to ſtay a year or two, till her lover was got a 
little forwarder in the world. She was at Paiis at the 
dreadful time when her poor brother was murdered ; ſhe 
was not indeed in priſon, but remained with her miſtreſs 
at an hotel, where ſhe ſaw four people killed before her 
eyes; the was ſo terrified, as to be immediately deprived 
of her ſenſes, and was rather, I fear, a burden, than of 
any uſe to the lady ſhe ſerved—when the found means to 
eſcape to England, after the murder of her huſband, 
During the voyage my poor girl recovered ſome reco]- 
lection; but on the veſſel's arriving in the port of Pool, 
where they were to land, the cries of the ſailors, and the 
loud voices of the people who ſurrounded the ſhip, 
brought ſo ſtrongly to her mind the noiſes ſhe had heard 
at Paris during the maſſacre, that in the frenzy which this 
terror occaſioned, flew upon deck, and, before any one 
was aware of what ſhe intended, ſhe threw herſelf into 
the ſea.” | 8 


A dead ſilence enſued for a moment; the old man 
could not proceed. 


D' Alonville, at ſengch, ſaid, And was there no 
attempt made to ſave her? 


an 


no 
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n Oh! yes, replied he; © and the was ſaved from 
the water, but her ſenſes were quite gone. I do not 
know how Madame de Blanzac, diſtreſſed as the was her- 
ſelf, was able to ſuſtain the additional burden of my poor 
girl, in ſuch a condition; but ſhe promiſed never to for- 
ſake her, aud the kept her word, Some ladies in England 
to whom her melancholy ſtory became known, were very 
kind to my unfortunate daughter, and tried to get her 
ſenſes, but it was all in vain ; they were irrecoverable ; 
and the is now in one of the public hoſpitals in London, 
where lunatics are received.” 


The laborious life to which the old ſailor had been 
inured, had not hardened his heart—N ature had fiill a 
powerful influence; and his voice bore teſtimony to the 
tribute he paid it, as he thus concluded his mournful 
narrative. 


D*'Alonville would have ſpoken comfort to him, but 
he could find none. Theſe wounds to domeſtic happineſs 
he knew could not be cured. He remained filent, there- 
fore, refleting on the dreadful havoc that civil war had 
made in his country within ſo ſhort a ſpace ; and he ſhud- 
dered when he truſted his imagination for a moment with 
the horrors that were yet to come. He was now aſhamed 
of having ſuſpedted his conductor of deſigns againſt him, 
and of having miſtaken the ſad ſilence of ſorrow, for the 
ſullen meditation of the aſſaſſin. They were, by this 
time, at ſome diſtance from the place where the report 
of fire-arins had been heard; and D'Alonville, endea- 
vouring to {ſhake off the melancholy impreſſion his com- 
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panion's hiſtory had left on his mind, enquired why he 
had kept his boat ſo near the {hore as they paſſed under 
the rocks of Granville ? 


The ſailor replied, that there were frequently cen- 
tinels placed on the cliffs, to prevent thoſe from eſcaping 
who were called diſaffected; and that had the boat been 
diſcerned, or heard, they would have been fired upon 
with very little ceremony; but that under the cliffs they 
were leſs likely to be perceived. - 


D*Alonville then entered into converſation on the 
preſent appearance of France, and received an account of 
the defolation that reigned throughout the northern pro- 
vinces, which, when he landed, and ſurveyed the ſtate 
oſ the ground, did not appear to have been exaggerated. 


Without hazarding too much by confidence in his 
boatman, they became much better acquainted beiore 
they had finiſhed their voyage; D*'Alonville diſcovered, 
in the courſe of their converſation, that his conductor 
would more willingly put him on ſhore at any place near 


St. Maloes than in the port; an D' Alonville was much 


more willing to land in ſome remote part of the coaſt. 
They therefore perfectly agreed in their plans, and keep- 
ing at ſome miles diſtance from laud the whole day, as if 
they were engaged in filhing, as vight approached they 
drew towards the (hore, about five miles to the weſt of St. 
Maloes; where, in a ſmall creek, formed by projecting 
rocks, they might land, and by a winding j ath gain the 
country, q 
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The wind, which had hitherto been extremely fa- 
yourable, ſtill blew to the ſhore ; but it had riſen as the 
ſun ſet, and the water, curling and whitening as it rolled 
toward the beach, threatened an approaching ſtorm. The 
veſſel, therefore, could carry no fail; and the old man 
taking in his canvas, rowed ſlowly and laboriouſly toward 
the point were they had agreed to land, As the boat 
mounted the dark waves, or funk between them, and 
as the coaſt before him roſe indiſtinctly, or wholly diſap- 
peared, D'Alonville could not help refleting on his 
ſtrange ſituation, returning thus to the land of his anceſ- 
tors. The cliffs, whoſe rugged forms were diſtinguiſh- 
able through the gloom of the evening, were the boun- 
daries of Brittany! Once before he had ſeen them in 
returning from an excurſion of pleaſure, when in early 
youth he had, with his father, viſited Breſt, and gone 
back by water with ſeveral ladies and friends. He recol- 
lected all the parties; not one, perhaps, now ſurvived, 
unleſs it was his brother, of whom he dreaderl to hear; 
but with whom, in the part of Brittany to which he was 
going, he comforted himſelf that it was not improbable 
he ſhould meet. At length, with very painful emotions, 
heſaw him ſelf once more on ſhore on the coaſt of France. 
He paid his conductor more than their agreement, and 
touk his name, and the name of his fon, whom he ſup- 
poſed to be a priſoner in England. There was a poflibili- 
ty that ſhould he ever return thither, he might find the 
young man living, and relieve the anguiſh of his unfor- 
tunate father, to whom, however, he forvore to hold 
out a hope that might never be realiſed. 


I 
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THE PRECEPTS OF CARAZAN. 


% 


AN ORIENTAL TALE. 


MR. J. JACKSON. 
— 


— 


IN the plains of Perſia, where the Araxes, foaming 


along its channel, gently waſhes the neighbouring fields, 
Carazan, the venerable Perſian, had ſpent his days. His 


age was threeſcore and ten; and his knowledge exceeded 
all the ſons of man. His drink was the cryſtal rill : his 


habitation a remote cave, overgrown with moſs ; and 


his diet conſiſted of thoſe natural gifts which are libe- 
rally laviſhed on mankind by the all- boun tiful Alla. 


The Eaſtern and Weſtern Worlds had unfolded 
their ſources of learning to his view, and he had profited 
by them all. Confucius awakened his mind to the ſtudy 
of Nature; the Magii taught him to behold the omniſ- 
cient power of the Almighty in the conſtruction of flow- 
ers ; the Bramins pointed out the duty of man, by the 
actions of beaſts; and the Egyptians bore his ſoul on the 
wings of Aſtronomy, to the knowledge of the etherial 
luminaries. He combined, in himſelf, the learnings of 
all nations, and of ſages venerated for piety and ſcienti- 
fie knowledge; as the reſplendent Mithra unites, in his 
fervid focus, the ſcattered beams of lucid light. 
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It was the practice of Carazan, every morning, to 
offer up a prayer io Heaven for his preſervation and 
health, before he taſted of any refreſhment. He had, 
therefore, one morning, according to this practice, re- 
tired to a ſmall grotto, that ſtood faſt by a limpid rill, 
and, in a pious oriſon, poured forth his foul to the em- 
pyreal Diſpenſer of every good. 5 


As he was thus employed, he was ſuddenly amaz- 
ed, by a youth's throwing himſelf at his feet. His 
gorgeous apparel, the diamonds that adorned the ſcab- 
bard of his ſymitar, and* his majeſtic flature, beſpoke 
him a prince, | 


Carazan was aſtoniſhed : he recoiled from him, as 
the wary traveller from the deathful ſerpent, that lies 
hidden in the burning ſands of Lybia; and was leaving 
the grotto, when the youth, catching hold of his gar- 
ment, thus addrefſed him— 


« Venerable Sage! pardon the preſumption of 
youth, and the forcible manner of my entrance, till you 
hear my tale. Behold, reverend father! Mahmut, heir 
apparent to the imperial diadem of Perſia, bending before 
you. Behold the ſon of a mighty monarch, at whoſe 
name ſtates tremble, and treaſon is no more, craving 
your advice. 1 am bleſled with every object that the 
earth affords, but yet I'am unhappy. At an early age, 
ere the beard briſtled on my chin, and pronounced me 
man, I became ſad, ſorrowful, and melancholy, 1 


* 
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ſought the ſages of my father's court: I told them, that 
I wanted peace of mind; but, alas! they could give me 
none. I was recommended to ſeek the humble cottage, 
ſince there only Content reſided : but the peaſant was dif- 
pleaſed with his ſituation in life; he longed to become a 
ſatrape, and was therefore unhappy. I haſted to the 
wars; I braved the iron front of battle, but, alas! death 
and laughter yielded no pleaſure. I plunged into de- 
bauchery, voluptuouſneſs, and luſt; and, after Jong 
ſwimming on the faſcinating lake of luxury, emerged only 


to feel the poignant atſaults of my conſcience. ] come, 


now, holy Carazan, to emplore your affiſtance and ad- 
vice; and, if you know the ſpot, the manner, or the 
race, in which, or with whom, Happineſs reſides, deizn 
to impart that knowledge to an 3 though royal 
wanderer. 


The ſimplicity and manly eloquence of the prince, 
his unaffeted deportment, and engaging mein, caught 
the heart of the aged Perfian. A ſweet tear of ſenſibility 
fell from his eye; and, raifing the ſuppliant from the 
earth, he thus replied— 


« Arife, my fon, and may the almighty Alla di- 


rect my tongue to teach you happineſs! Whatever 
knowledge I have gained, the faithful lips of Carazan ſhall 
unfold, You have ſought happineſs, but in vain ; your 
reſearches were fruſtrated, becauſe they were directed to 
wrong objects. Happineſs is not reſtricted to any claſs of 
beings, but lives wholly wich Content; and Content 


may equally refide with the Peaſant, the King, and the 
Sage. The reclaimed nenn may ſorget his paſi lollies, 


* 
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and quaff her delicious near : the king, without deba- 
ſing his dignity, may eat of her delightful ambrofia. 


% To you, Mahmut, Content is, indeed, a firan- 
ger! Not becauſe you were hated by her; but becauſe 
you miſſed her road, and fell in with her enemies, with- 
out knowing them, as the unweary pilgrim will nourith 
an adder in his boſom, till the point of his ſting chaſtiſes 
his temerity. You plunged into the lake of Luxury; but, 
inſtead of gaining the bark of Happineſs, you tempted 
the rocks of Satiety, and the quickſands of Glutiony, 


| You ſought the habitation of the peaſant ; but Aftrea has 


long been baniſhed from the earth,. and the Golden Age 
is now no more. You faced the tremendous front of 
war, you bade the weikin rozr with the cries of dying 
men; and then Content was, indeed, far from you! 
Death and Deſtruction are her inveterate enemies; nor 
can ſhe ever draw breath, when ſurrounded by Slaugh- 
ter and Repine. Would you, my ſon, gain Happineſs ; 
would you obtain tranquillity of mind; attend to theſe 
precepts, and put them in practice— - 


« First, my ſon, remember, that you are a prince, 
and will ſhortly have to rule an extenſive and wealthy 
empire; be it, then, your care, to make the people love 
vou; to effect this, follow Virtue, and ac uprightly. 
LetVice never ſeduce your mind to ad ſubſervient to your 


| paſſions, but reſtrain the licentious v iihes of the one, by 


the ſtrength and ſolidity of the other. Purſue Juſtice ; 
let that be the fundamental law, the grand Ratulard by 
which all your deeds ſhall be meaſured. Inſpire your 
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ſabjeRs with a veneration for Religion and Virtue, by the 
example of yourſelf and court. Reject the vain notion, 
the frivolous idea, that kings cant be juſt, without ſa- 
erifieing a part of their regal dignity ; it reflects honor on 
a prince, to be impartial and good. Your ſubjects will 
love you, without fear; their affections will be the guard 
of your throne, and their loyalty a barrier to the machi- 
nations of treaſon : their wealth will be the baſis of your 
ſplendour, and the ſtrength of your admirations. Make 
them behold, in you, at once, a legiſlator, a father, and 
a protector; the guardian of their laws, the defender of 
their rights: and ceaſe not, on your part, to conſider 
them as yuur children. Let mutual love rivet you toge- 
ther, by the ſtrongeſt of all ties; and happineſs ſhall 
ſpread over your empire, bleſſed with plenty and peace. 
Your ſubjects will twine around your throne, as the ivy 
twines around the oak; you ſhall ſupport them as the oak 
does the ivy: thus, united together, what treaſon can 
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ever ſucceed ? what daring fiend of ſedition will be able 


to elude the bow-itring ? 


% Above all, blooming Mahmut! preſerve a good 
conſcience : that is the foundation of happineſs; and, 
even {ſhould the Angel of Adverſity ſmite you, till ſhall 
you be happy. But that idea I eradicate from my mind: 
All ſhall ſtrengthen. your power; and your ſubjects? love 
ſhall defeat every attack of misfortune : your life ſhall paſs 


away, undiſturbed by the reproofs of con e ce, the ven- 


geance of Heaven, or discontents and r-bellions of your 
people— as this limpid rill glides along, unchoaked by 
edges, or obſtructed by any other impediment. 
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«© Thus, by attending to the precepts of Virtue, 
and praQifing them with exactneſs and ſelf denial, you 
{hall live in peace and tranquillity, delight and proſperity, 
till the Angel of Death ſhall ſeize you in his graſp, that 
the everlaſting Genii may uſher you into the regions of 
immortality, Then ſhall you retire from the dark, ter- 
reſtrial hall; revered and regretted by men, for your juſ- 
tice and impartiality, and beloved by the myriads of 
heaven, for your piety and righteouſneſs.”” 


While he thus ſpoke, Mahmut—who ſtill kept his 
eyes on the ground—ſelt a divine fire gtowing within him: 
his heart vibrated to the ſweet voice of Morality ; and he 
perceived the miſts of Superſtitioa and Prejudice, and the 
denſe clouds of Ignorance and Error, vaniſh from his 
view, as the thick clouds of night fly at the approach of 
day. A calm ſerenity ſettled on his mind, as the ocean 
becomes gentle after a hurricane. He looked up, to 
thank his preceptor ; but he was gone, neither could any 
traces of him be found. It is, however, written in the 
golden manuſcript of Truth, depoſited in the celeſtial 
temple of Virtue, that he was immediately tranflated to 
the manſions of permanent Felicity; and now tunes 
his lyre to the muſic of Alla, amidſt the celeſtial choirs of 
Paradiſe. 


Is 
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o 


THE INVALID. 


DR. MOORE. 


* You have a penſion from Chelſea Hoſpital ** 
faid Mrs. B——, 


Ves, that I have,“ cried the ſoldier ; “ and it i 
regularly paid, although I do no manner of duty.“ 


*© You were wounded, perhaps Y” 


© I was that, through the body, at the battle on 
the heights of Abraham, where General Wolfe was 
killed, please your ladyship; but he had the satisfaction 
of knowing that the enemy fled before he expired ; and 
well he deserved such a death, for he was an excellent 
officer.”” ** You could. do no more duty as a soldier, 
after being so wounded ?”” said Mrs. B——, << Every 
bullet, your ladyship knows,“ replied the soldier, “ has 
its commission; that which went through my body had 
not a commission for death, but only for wounding; and 
so I recovered, and did my duty the following winter in 
the ation near Quebec, where General Murray, com- 
manded.“ 
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© I hope, you was not wounded there alſo ?* 


“Les, I :eceiyed a {hot in my ſhoulder, which 
diſabled me from uſing my firelock ; and what is more 
provoking, it was at the beginning of the action, and I 
had only fired three times; and ſo being of no farther 
uſe, I was ſent back to the hoſpital, and I ſaw no mofe 
of the battle, which I should have been glad to describe 
to your ladyſhip, if I had remained. 


© You were long recovering of this laſt wound 
ſaid Mrs. Barnec. 


« Very long, pleaſe your ladyſhip, for the bone 
was hurt; I was sent home, and recommended to Chel- 
sea, which I obtained, and am an out-pensioner ; but 
although I suffered a good deal for several months at firſt, 
yet, thank God, I at laſt, had some intervals of ease, 
and there was not a great deal of pain, except when a 
little bit of bone was about to throw oflf—Now, it seldom 
troubles me ; but although I have not all the use of my 
arm, I could ſtill make a ſhift to draw a trigger againſt 
the French or Spaniards, if there was occasion.“ 


„Have you nothing to maintain you and your wiſe, 
but thesmall pension from the hospital?“ said Mrs. Barnet. 
«KO! yes, answered the soldier; I can do a little work 
& a gardener, to which 1 was originally bred, that is, 
when my {ſhoulder is not very painful; and my wife is a 


very Careful and induſtrious woman, and ſtill able to gain 
| BY ; 
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a little alſo, and ſo we have great reaſon to be thankful, 
being by the king's bounty and goodneſs, enabled not 
only to maintain ourſelves, but alſo to entertain a friend 
ſometimes, which I confeſs, we are juſt doing now ; for 
as your ladyſhip knows life is but a roughiſh journey, at 
beſt, ſo Margery and I love to frew the way over with flow- 
ers, as the ſong goes. 


« And pray, ſaid Mrs. Barnet, ſmiling, what 
kind of flowers were you ſtrewing juſt now?“ 


« Anon?“ cried the ſoldier; not quite under- 
ftanding the queſtion. 


% May I aſk,” reſumed Mrs Barnet, „what the 
preſent entertainment with which you regale your 
friend, conſiſts of? 


ce It conſiſts,” replied the ſoldier, „of a loaf of 
very good brown bread, an excellent Suffolk cheeſe, and 
a can of gin and water.“ Would to the Lord, that eve- 
ty worthy honeſt heart in this wide wotld „ were as well 
provided for!“ 


e am ſure,” ſaid Mrs. Barnet, with a ſmile of 
benevolence to the ſoldier, “chat a heart fo eaſily ſatis- 
fied as your's, ought not to know want.” 


(© I hardly ever did, Madam,“ ſaid he, «- particu- 
larly fince we ſettled at this place, for we have our hut 
for almoſt nothing; bread, cheeſe, and ſmall- beer, arc 
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tolerably cheap, and the gin is excellent: if your lady- 
{hip has occaſion for any, I can recommend that of the 
Hog in Armou on this heath, for as wholeſome Hol- 
lands as any in England.“ 

«] am much obliged to you,” ſaid Mrs. Barnet, 


laughing; “ but pray what company have you with 
you ? you ſeemed very happy and merry when I came.” 


„We have no other company „ pleaſe your lady- 
ſhip, replied the penſioner, “but a poor ſoldier, who 
| happened to meet on the road; poor fellow, he ſeemed 
Faint with the heat, and the weight of his knapſack ; 
and ſo, as it was juſt about the time of our dinner, 1 in- 
vited him to ſhare with Margery and me: we all fell to 
accordingly, and I doubt if many people have made a 
better dinner than the ſoldier and I; for we were both 
very hungry, and as I ſaid beſore, every thing was good 
of its kind; as for Margery, ſhe eats no great matter, 
and hardly ever takes above one Jraught of gin and wa- 
ter; but I confeſs the ſtranger and 1 were beginning to 
get a little merry, when your ladyſhip arrived.“ 


1. 
** 
© 
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THE BIRD-CATCHER AND HIS CANARY, 


PRATT. 


IN the town of Cleves, an Engliſh gentleman was 
refiding with a Prutfian family, during the time of the 
fair, which we ſhail paſs over, having nothing remark- 
able to distinguiſh it from other annual meetings where 
people affemble to ſtare at, cheat each other, and divert 
themſelves, and to ſpend the year's ſavings in buying 
thoſe bargains which would have been probably better 
bought at home. One day affer dinner, as the deſert 
was juſt brought on the table, the travelling German 
muſicians, who commonly ply the houſes at theſe times, 
preſented themſelves and were ſuffered to play, and juſt 
as they were making their bows for the money they re- 

. ceived for their harmony, a Bird-catcher, who had render- 
ed himſelf famous for educating and calling forth the 
talents of the feathered race, made his appearance, and 

was well received by the party, which was numerous and 
benevolent. The muſicians, who had heard of this 
Bird-catcher's fame, begged permiſſion to ſtay ; and the 
maſter of the houſe, who had a great ſhare of good na- 
ture, indulged their curioſity, a curioſity indeed in which 
every body participated : for all that we have heard or 
ſeen of /carned-pigs, aſſes, dogs, and horſes, was ſaid to 
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be extinguiſhed in the wonderful wiſdom which blazed 
in the genius of this Bird-catcher's Cznary. The Canary 
was produced, and the owner harrangued him in the 
following manner, placing him upon his fore-finger, 
Bijou, jewel, you are now in the preſence of perſons of 
great ſagacity and honor: take heed you do not deceive 
the expectations they have conceived of you from the 
world's report : you have got laurels: beware their with- 
ering: in a word, deport yourſelf like the bien the 
jewel—of the Canary Birds, as you certainly are. All 
this time the Bird ſeemed to liſten, an' indeed, placed 
himſelf in the true attitude of attention, by ſloping his 
head to the ear of the man, and then diſtinaly nodding 
twice, when his maſter left off ſpeaking ; and if ever nods 
were intelligible and promiffory, theſe were two of them. 
That's good, ſaid the maſter, pulling off his hat to the 
bird. Now, then, let us ſee if you are a Canary of ho- 
nor. Give us a tune: — the Canary ſung. Plhaw ! 
that's too harſh : tis the note of a raven, with a hoarſe- 
neſs upon him: ſomething pathetic. The Canary 
whiſtled as if his little throat was changed to a lute. 
Faſter, ſays the man—flower—very well—what a plague 


is this foot about, and this little head No wonder you 


are out, Mr. Bijou, when you forget your time. That's 
a jewel——bravo / bravo! my little man! All that he was 
ordered, or reminded of, did he do to admiration. His 
head and foot beat time—humoured the variations both 
of tone and movement; and the ſound was a juſt echo 
to the ſcnſe** according to the ſtricteſt laws of poetical, 
and (as if ought to be) of muſical compoſition—4ravs ? 
rats ! re-echoed from all parts of the dining-room. 
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The muſicians declared the Canary was a greater maſter 
of muſic than any of their band. And do you not thew 
your ſenſe of this civility, Sir? cried the Biid-caichet 
with an angry air. The Canary bow'd moſt reſpectfully, 
to the great delight of the company. His next atchieve- 
ment was going through martial exerciſe with a ſtraw gun, 
after which, my poor 3½% u, ſays the owner, thou haſt 
had hard work, and muſt be a little weary : a few per- 
formances more, and thou ſhalt repoſe. Shew the ladies 
how to make a curteſy. The bird here croſſed his taper 
legs, and ſunk, and roſe with an eaſe and grace that 
would have put half our ſubſcription-aſſembly Ses to the 
bluſh. That's my fine bird —and now a bow, head and 
foot correſponding. Here the ſtriplings for ten miles 
round London might have bluſhed alſo. Let us finiſh 
with a hornpipe, my brave little fellow—that's it— 
keep it up, keep it up. The activity, glee, ſpirit, ac- 
curacy, with which this laſt order was obeyed, wound up 
the applauſe, (in which all the muſicians joined, as well 
with their inſtruments as with their clappings,) to the 
higheſt pitch of admiration. Bijou himſelf ſeemed to feel 
the ſacred thirſt of fame, and hook his little plumes, and 
cartoled an Fo pan that founded like the conſcious notes 
of victory. Thou haſt done all my biddings bravely, 
ſaid the maſter, careſſing his feathered fervam 3 now 
then take a nap, while I take thy place. Hereupon the 
Canary went into a counterfeit ſlumber, ſo like the effect 
of the poppied-god, firſt ſhutting one eye, then the other, 
then nodding, then dropping ſo much on one fide, that the 
hands of ſeveral of the company were ſtretched out to fave 
him from falling, and juſt as thoſe hands approached his 


b 
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feathers, ſuddenly recovering, and dropping as much on 
the other; at length ſleep feemed to fix him in a ſteady 
poſture ; whereupon the owner took him from his finger, 
and laid him flat on the table, where the man aſſured us 
he would remain in a good ſound fleep, while he himſelf 
had the honor to do his beſt to fill up the interval. Ac- 
cordingly, after drinking a glaſs of wine, in the progreſs of 
taking which he was intertupted by the Canary-bird ſpring- 
ing ſuddenly up to affert his right to a ſhare, really putting 
his little bill into the glaſs, and then laying himſelf down 
to fleep again the owner called him a ſaucy fellow, and 
began to ſhew off his own independent powers of entertain- 
ing. The fort of theſe lay chiefly in balancing with a 
tobacco-pipe, while he ſmoked wich another; and ſeveral 
of the poſitions were ſo difficult to be preſerved, yet 
maintained with ſuch dexterity, that the general attention 
was fixed upon him. But while he was thus exhibiting, an 
huge BLACK CAT, who had been no doubt on the watch, 
from ſome unobſerved corner ſprung upon the table, ſeized 
the poor Canary in its mouth, and ruſhed out of the window 
in deſpite of all oppoſition. Though the dining-room 
was emptied in an inſtant, it was a vain purſuit ; the life 
of the bird was gone, and its mangled body was brought in 
by the unfortunate owner in ſuch diſmay, accompained by 
ſuch looks and language, as muſt have awakened pity in a 
miſanthrope. He ſpread himselſ half length over the table, 
and mourned his Canary-bird with the moſt undiffembled 
forrow. Well may I grieve for thee; my poorlittle ching: 
well may I grieve: more than four years haſt thou fed from 
my hand, drank from my lip, and flept in my boſom. I 
owe tonthee my ſupport, my health, my ſtrength, and my 
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5 happineſs; without thee, what will become of me ? Thou 
it was that didſt enſure my welcome in the beſt companies. 
It was thy genius only made me welcome: Thy death is 
a juſt puniſhment for my vanity : had I relied on thy happy 
powers, all had been well, and thou hadſt been perched 
on my finger or lulled on my breaſt, at this moment ! But 
waſting to my own tallents, and glorifying myſelf in them, 
a judgment has fallen upon me, and thou art dead and 
mangled on this table. Accurſed be the hour I entered 
this houſe! and more accurſed the deteſtable monſter 
that killed thee ! Accurſed be my/e!f, for J contributed, 
1 ought not to have taken away my eyes when thine were 
cloſed in frolic. O Bijou / my deareſt, only Bijou would 

I were dead alſo !'” 


As near as the ſpirit of his diſordered! mind can be 

. transfuſed, ſuch was the language and ſentiment of the 
forlorn Bird-catcher ; whoſe deſpairing motion and fran- 
tic air no words can paint. He took from his pocket a 
little green bag of faded velvet, and drawing from out of 
5 it ſome wool and cotton, that were the wrapping of whiſ- 
tles, bird-calls, and other inſtruments of his trade, all 
of which he threw on che table, as in ſcorn,” and 
making a couch, placed the mutilated limbs and ravag- 
ed feathers of his Canary upon it, and renewed his la- 
mentations. Theſe were now much ſoftened, as is ever 
the caſe when the rage of grief yields to its tenderneſs ; 
when it is too much overpowered by the effect to advert 
to the cauſe. It is needleſs to obſerve, that every one of 
the company ſympathized with him. But none more 


than the band of cin, who, being engaged in © pro- 
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feffion that naturally keeps the ſenſibilities more or leſs in 
exerciſe, felt the diſtreſs o the poor Bird-man with pecu- 
liar force. It was really a banquet to ſee theſe people 
gathering themſelves into a knot, and, after whiſpering, 
wiping their eyes, and blowing their noſes, depute one 
from amongſt them to be the medium of conveying into 
the pocket 'of the Bird-man, the very contribution they 
had juſt before received for their own efforts. The poor 
fellow perceiving them, took from the pocket the little 
parcel they had rolled up, and brought with it, by an un- 
lucky accident, another little bag, at the fight of which he 
was extremely agitated ; for it contained the canary-ſeed, 
the food of the dear loſt companion of his heart. There 
is no giving language to the effe& of this trifling circum- 
ſtance upon the poor fellow ; he threw down the contri- 
bution-money that he brought from his pocket along with 
it, not with an ungrateful, but a deſperate hand. He 
opened the bag, which was faſtened with red tape, and 
taking out ſome of the ſeed, put it to the very bill of the 
lifeleſs bird, exclaiming, No, poor Bijou! no,—thou 
can'ſt not peck any more out of this hand that has been 
thy feeding place ſo many years :—thou can'ſt not re- 
member how. happy we both were when I bought this bag 
full for thee. Had it been filled with gold thou hadſt de- 
ſerved it. —It ſhall be fled—and with gold, ſaid the 
maſter of the houſe, if I could afford it. The good man 
roſe from his ſeat, which had been long uneaſy to him, 
and gently taking the bag, put into it ſome ſilver; ſaying 
as he handed it to his neareſt neighbour, who will refuſe 
io follow my example? It is not a ſubſcription for mere 
| L 
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charity; it is a tribute to one of the rareſt things in the 
whole world ; namely, to real feeling, in this ſophiſtical, 
pretending, parading age. It ever the paſſion of love and 
gratitude, was in the heart of man, it is in the heart of 
that unhappy fellow; and whether the object that calls 
out ſuch feelings be bird, beaſt, fiſh, or man, it is alike 
virtue, and—Ought to be rewarded—ſaid his next neigh- 
bour; putting into the bag his quota. It is ſuperfluous to 
tell you, that after the ſeed had been taken wholly away, 
and put very delicately out of the poor man's fight, every 
body moſt cheerfully contributed to make up a purſe, to 
repair, as much as money could, the Bird-man's loſs. 
The laſt perſon applied to was a very beautiful German 
young lady, who, as ſhe placed her bounty into the bag, 
cloked it immediately after, and bluſhed. As there are 
all ſorts of bluſhes (at leaſt one to every action of our lives 
that is worth any charaQeriſtic feeling, ſuppoſing the ac- 
tor can feel at all) Suſpicion would have thought this young 
lady, who was ſo anxious to conceal her gift, gave little 
or nothing; but Candour, who reaſons in a different man- 
ner, would ſuppoſe what was really the caſe—that it was 
a bluſh not of avarice or deception, but of benevolence, 
graced with modeſty. Curiaſity, however, caught the 
bag, opened it, and turned out its contents, amongſt 
which were a golden ducat, that, by its date and bright- 
neſs, had been hoarded. Ah! ah! ſaid Curioſity, who 
does this belong to, I wonder? Guilt and innocence, 
_ avarice and benignity, are alike honeſt in one point; 
ſince they all in the moment of attack, by ſome means 
or other, diſcover what they wiſh to conceal. There was 


not in the then large company a fingle perſon, who could 
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not have exclaimed to this young lady, with aſſurance of 
the truth— Thou art the Woman! There was no denying 
the fact; it was written on every feature of her enchanting 
face. She ſtruggled, however, with the accuſation almoſt 
to tears, but they were ſuch tears as would have given 
luſtre to the fiueit eyes in the world; for they gave luſtre 
to her's, and would have added effulgence to a ray of the 
ſun, Well, then, if nobody elſe will own this neglected 
ducat, ſaid the maſter of the houſe, who was uncle to 
the lady above-mentioned, I will: whereupon he took 
it from the heap, exchanged it for two others, which en- 
| riched the collection. While the buſineſs of the heart 
was thus carrying on, the poor Bird-man, who was the 
- occaſion and object of it, was at firſt divided by contrary 
emotions of pain and pleaſure : his eye ſometimes directed 
to the malſacred Canary, ſometimes to the company; at 
lengih generoſuy proved the ſtronger emotion, and grief 
ebbed away. He had loſt a bird, but had gained the 
good-will of humane beings. The bird, it was true, was 
his pride and ſupport, but this was not che crifis any long- 
er io bewail his fate, He accepted the contribution- 
purſe, by one means or other filled like the ſack of Ben- 
jamin, even to the brim, and bowed, but ſpoke not; then 
folding up the corpſe of the Canary in its wool and cotton 
ſhroud, departed with one of thoſe looks, that the mo- 
ment it is ſeen it is felt and underſtood; but for which, 
being too powerful for deſcription, no language has yet 
been provided. On going out he beckoned the muſicians 
to follow. They did ſo, ſtriking a few chords that would 
have graced the funeral of Juliet. The very ſoul of the 
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Engliſh gentleman pnrſued the ſounds, and fo did his feet. 
He haſtened to the outer door, and ſaw the Bird-man - 
cofitending about returning the money, which the foun- 
ders of the beneyolence—for ſuch were the muſicians 
had ſubſciibed. On his coming down to breakfaſt the 
next morning, he faw the footman departing with e cat 
who killed the bird, e not' ſaid his maſter, ©* to put her to 
death for an act that was natural to her; but to puther 
where 1 know ſhe will be out of my fight; for I-never 
could look on her again without being reminded of ther 
moſt uncomfortable part of yeſterday's adventure : Poor 
Bijou! I have not a doubt but all we have done atones but 
ſeantily for the loſs of ſuch a friend. Juſt as he ſaid this, 
the niece, whose person and mind I have already par- 
ticularized, came into the breakfaſt-room : And now, 
ſaid the old gentleman, to finiſh the buſineſs: look ye, 
Henrietta, I gave you this new ducat to lay out at the 
fair, in any manner you liked beſt ; and though I think 
the way in which you diſpoſed of it the very beſt you 
could have chofen—nay, no more bluſhing — I think it 
never ought to go out of our family ; for do you know 
that I have taken it into my ſuperſtitious old head, that the 
bleſſing of the giver of 2d good will ſtay with us while 
ſuch a ducat remains amongſt us. 1 therefore. bought it 
back cheaply with two others. Age is ſuperſtitious, you 
know, my dear. Indulge me then, love, and take care 
of it while I live, after which it ſhall be your's :—and in 
the mean time, that you may not loſe your fairing, in 
this little purse-are ten others, that, though not ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed by what, to my old heart, is more precious than 


mme gold of Ophir, may ſerve well enough the common 
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purpoſes of liſe. Much of this was ſpoken with tender 
difficulty, and the gift was received with more: but the, 
loved the hand which in the firſt inſtance had enabled her 
to be generous, too well not to reward it. Was not this 
indeed an illuſtration of the virtue of the man of Roſs, 
who, * did good, yet blu/hed to find it fame : os 


- IJ OUS” 


THE STROLLING PLAYER, 


GOLDSMITH. 


1 AM fond of amuſement in whatever company 
it is to be found; and wit, though dreſſed in rags, is ever 
pleaſing to me. I went ſome days ago to take a walk 
in St. James's Park, about the hour in which company 
leave it to go to dinner. There were but few in the 
walks, and thoſe who ſtayed, ſeemed by their looks rather 
more willing to forget that they had an appetite, than 
gain one. I ſat down on one of the benches, at the 
other end of which was ſeated a man in very ſhabby 
clothes. 


We continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, 
as uſual upon ſuch occafions ; and, at lait, ventured upon 
converſation. © I beg pardon, fir,”” cried I, “ but J 
think I have ſeen you before ; your face is familiar to 
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me. Tes, fir,”” replied he, „I have a good familiar 
face, as my friends tell me. Iam as well known in 
every "town in England as the dromedary, or live croco- 
dile. You muſt underſtand, fir, that I have been theſe 
fixteen years Merry Andrew to a puppet-thew. Laſt 
Bartholomew fair my maſter and I quarrelile!, beat each 
other, and parted ; he to ſell his puppets to the pincy- 
ſhion makers in Rofemary-lane, and I to ſtarve in St. 
James's Park.” 


] am ſorry, fir, that a perſon of your appearance 
ſhould labour under any difficulties.” O fir,” returned 
he, my appearance is very much at your ſervice; but, 
though I cannot boaſt of eating much, yet there are 
few that are metrier: If I had twenty thouſand a year, 1 
ſhould be merry; and, thank the fates, though not 
worth a groat, I am very merry ſtill. If 1 have three 
pence in my pocket, I never refuſe to be my three halſ- 
pence ; and, if I have no money, I never ſcorn to be 
treated by any that are kind enough to, pay my rec- 
koning. What think you, fir, of a ſteak and a tan- 
kard ? You ſhall treat me now, and I will treat you 
again when I find you in the Park in love with eating, 
and without money to pay for a dinner.“ 


As I never refuse a ſmall expence for the ſake of a 
merry companion, we inſtantly adjourned to a neighbour- 
ing alehouſe; and, in a few moments, had a frothing 
tankard, and a smoking ſtake ſpread on the table before 
us. It is impoſſible to expreſs how much the ſight of ſuch 
good cheer improved my companion's vivacity. I like 
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this dinner, ſir, fays he, for three reaſons : firſt, be- 
cause I am naturally fond of beef ; ſecondly, becauſe 1 am 
hungry; and, thirdly and laſtly, because I get it for no- 
thing : no meat eats ſo ſweet as that for which we do not 


pay. 


He therefore now fell to, and his appetite ſeemed 
to correſpond with his inclination. After dinner was over, 
he obſerved that the ſteak was tough; © and yet, fir,” 
returns he, bad as it was, it ſeemed a rump-ſteak to 
me. O the delights of poverty and a good appetite ! We 
beggars are the very fondlings of nature; the rich the treats 
like an arrant ſtep- mother; they are pleaſed with no- 
ching; cut a ſteak from what part you will, and it is 
inſupportably tough; dreſs it up with pickles,—even 
pickles cannot procure them an appetite. But the whole 
creation is filled with good things for the beggar : Cal- 
vert's butt out-taſtes champaigne, and Sedgeley's home- 
brewed excels tokay. Joy, joy, my blood; though our 
eſtates lie no where, we have fortunes wherever we go. 
If an inundation ſweeps away half the grounds of Corn- 
wall, I am content; I have na lands there: if the ſibdcks 
fink, that gives me no uneaſineſs; I am no Jew.” The 
fellow's vivacity, joined to his poverty, I own raiſed my 
curioſity to know ſomething of his life and circumſtances 
and I] entreated that he would indulge my defire,— 
„That I will, fir,” ſaid he, “ and welcome; only let 
us drink to prevent our ſleeping ; let us have another 
tankard, while we are awake; for, ah, how charming a 


tankard looks when full!“ 
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« You muſt know, then, that I am very well de. 
ſcended; my anceſtors have made ſome noiſe in the 
world ; for my mother cried oyſters, and my father beat a 
drum : I am told we have even had ſome trumpeters in 
our family. Many a nobleman cannot ſhow ſo reſpectful 
a genealogy : but that is neither here nor there. As I 
was their only child, my father deſigned to breed me up 
to his own employment, which was that of drummer to 
a puppet-ſhew. Thus the whole employment of my 
younger years was that of interpreter to Punch and king 
Solomon in all his glory. But, though my father was 
very fond of inſtructing me in beating all the marches and 
points of war, I made no very great progreſs, becauſe ! 
naturally had no ear for muſic ; ſo, at the age of fifteen, 
I went and liſted for a ſoldier. As I had ever hated beat- 
ing a drum, ſo I ſoon found that I diſliked carrying a 
muſquet alſo ; neither the one trade nor the other were 
to my taſte, for I was by nature fond of being a gene- 
man; befides, I was obliged to obey my captain; he has 
his will, I have mine, and you have yours : now I very 
reaſonably concluded, that it was much more comfortable 
for a man to obey his own will than another's. 


£ The life of a ſoldier ſoon therefore gave me the 
ſpleen. 1 aſked leave to quit the ſervice ; but as I was 
tall and ſtrong, my captain thanked me for my kind in- 
tention, and ſaid, becauſe he had a regard for me, we 
ſhould not part. I wrote to my father a very diſmal peni- 
tent letter, and deſired that he would raiſe money to pay 
for my diſcharge ; but the good man was ſond of drinking 
as I was (Sir, my ſervice to you) and thoſe who ate 
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fond of drinking never pay for other people's dicharges; 
in ſhort, he never anſwered my letter. What could be 
done? If I have not money, ſaid I to myſelf, to pay for 
my diſcharge, I muſt find an equivalent ſome other way; 
and that muſt be by running away. I deſerted, and it an- 
ſwered my purpoſe every bit as well as if I had bought 
my diſcharge. | 


«© Well, I was now fairly rid of my military em- 
ployment ; I ſold my ſoldier's clothes, bought worſe, and, 
in order not to be overtaken, took the moſt unfrequented 
roads poſſible. One evening, as I was entering a village, I 
perceived a man, whom I afterwards found to be the cu- 
rate of the pariſh, thrown from his horſe in a miry road, 
and almoſt ſmothered in the mud. He defired my aſſis- 
tance ; I gave it, and drew him out with ſome difficulty. 
He thanked me for my trouble, and was going off ; but 
I followed him home, for I loved always to have a man 
thank me at his own door. The curate aſked an hun- 
dred queſtions, and whoſe ſon I was; from whence 1 
came, and whether I would be faithful ? ] anſwered him 
greatly to his ſatisfativn; and gave myſelf one of the 
beſt charaders in the world for ſobriety, (Sir, I have the 
honour of drinking your health,) diſcretion, and fidelity. 
To make a long ſtory thort, he wanted a ſervant, and 
hired me. With him I lived but two months ; we 
did not much like each other; I was fond eating, and 
he gave me but little to eat; I loved a pretty girl, and 
the old woman, my fellow-fervant, was ill-natured and 
ugly. As they endeavoured to ſtarve me between them, 
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I made a pious reſolution to prevent their committing 
murder: I ſtole the eggs as ſoon as they were laid; I emp- 
tied every unfiniſhed bottle that I could lay my hand; 
on; whatever eatable came in my way, was ſure to dif 
appear; in ſhort, they found I would not do : fol was 
diſcharged one morning, and paid three thillings and ſix- 
pence for two months wages. 


“While my money was getting ready, 1 employ- 
ed myſelf in making preparations for my departure z two 
hens were hatching in an out-houſe, I went and took; 
the eggs, and, not toſeparate the parents from the child. 
dren, I lodged hens and all in my knapſack. Afier thi: 
piece of frugality, I returned to receive my money; and 
with my knapſack on my back, and a ſtaff in my hand, 
I bid adieu, with tears in my eyes, to my old beneſac- 
. tor. I had not gone far from the houſe, when I heard 
behind me the cry ſtop thief! but this only increaſe 
my diſpatch; it would have been fooliſh to ſtop, as! 


knew the voice could not be levelled at me. But hold, I 


think I paſſed thoſe two months at the curate's without 
. drinking ; ; come, the times are dry, and may this be my 

poiſon if ever I ſpent two more pious, ſtupid months in 
all my lite. | 


« Well, after travelling ſome days, whom ſhould 
I light upon, but a company of ſtrolling players. The 
moment 1 ſaw them at a diſtance, my heart warmed to 
them; 1 had a fort of natural love for every thing of the 
vagabond order; they were employed in ſettling their 
| baggage, which had been oyerturned in a narrow way; 
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I offered my aſſiſtance, which they accepted; and we 
ſoon became ſo well acquainted, chat they took me as a 
ſervant. This was a patadiſe to me; they ſung, danced, 
drank, eat, and travelled, all at the ſame time. By the 
blood of the Mirables, 1 thought I Bad never lived till 
then; I grew as merry as a grig, and laughed at every 
word that was ſpoken. They liked me as much as I 
liked them; I was a very good figure, as you ſee; and, 
though I was poor, I was not modeſt. 

. love a ſtraggling life above all things in the 
world; ſometimes good, ſometimes bad: to be warm 
to-day, and cold to-morrow ; to eat when one can get it, 
and drink when (che tankard is out) it ſtands before me. 
We arrived that evening at Tenderden, and took a large 
room at the Greyhound, where we reſolved to exhibit 
Romeo and Juliet, with the funeral proceſſion, che grave 
and the garden ſcene. Romeo was to be performed by a 
gentleman from the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane; 
Juliet by a lady who had never appeared on any ſtage be- 
fore; and I was to ſnuff the candles: all excellent in our 
way. We had figures enow, but the difficulty was to 
dreſs them. The ſame, coat that ſerved Romeo, turned 
with the blue lining outwaids, ſerved for his friend Mer- 
. cutio ; a large piece of crape ſufficed at once for Juliet's 
petticoat and pall: a peſtle and mortar from a neighbour- 
ing apothecary's, anſwered all the purpoſes of a bell; 
and our landlord's own family, wrapped in white ſheets, 
ſerved to fill up the proceſſion. In ſhort, there were but 
three figures among us that might be ſaid to be dreſſed 
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with any propriety : I mean the nurſe, the ſtarved apo- 
thecary, and myſelf. Our performance gave univerſal 
ſatisfaction: the whole audience were enchanted with 
our powers. 


© There is one rule by which a ſtrolling player may 
be ever ſecure of ſucceſs; that is, in our theatrical way 
of expreſſing it, to make a great deal of the character. To 
ſpeak and act as in common life, 4s not playing, nor is it 
what people come to ſee: natural ſpeaking, like ſweet 
wine, runs glibly over the palate, and ſcarce leaves any 
taſte behind it; but being high in a part, reſembles vine- 
gar, which grates upon the taſte, and one feels it while 
he is drinking. To pleaſe in town or country, the way 
is, to cry, wring, cringe into attitudes, mark the em- 
phaſis, flap the pockets, and labour like one in the falling 
ſickneſs: that is the way to work for applauſe: that is the 
way to gain it. | | 


As we received much reputation for our {kill on 
this firſt exhibition, it was bur natural for me to aſcribe 
part of this ſucceſs to myſelf; I-ſnuffed the candles, and, 
let me tell you, that, without a candle-ſnuffer, the piece 
would loſe half its embelliſhments. In this manner we 
continued a fortnight, and drew tolerable houſes ; but the 
evening before our intended departure, we gave out our 
very beſt piece, in which all our firength was to be exert- 
cd. We had great expeQations from this, and even 
doubled our prices, when behold one of our principal ac- 
tors fell ill of a voilent fever. This was a-ſtroke like thun- 
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der to our little company: they were reſolvec to go in a 
body, to ſcold the man for falling ſick at ſo inconvenieut 
a time, and that too of 4 diſorder that threatened to be ex- 
penſive : I ſeized the moment, and offered to act the part 
myſelf in his ſtead. The caſe was deſperate; they ac- 
cepted my offer; and I accordingly fat down, with the 
part in my hand, and a tankard before me, (Sir, your 


health,) and ſtudied the character, which was to be re- 


hearſed the next day, and played ſoon after. 


% I found my memory exceſſively helped by drink- 
ing: I learned my part with aſtoniſhing rapidity, and 
bid adieu torſnuthog candles ever after. I found that na- 
ture had deſigned me for more noble employments, and 
I was reſolved to take her when in the humour. We got 
together in order to rehearſe, and I informed my compa- 
nions, maſters now no longer, of the ſurprifing change I 
felt within me. Let the ſick man, ſaid I, be under no 
uneaſine(s to get well again; I'. fill his place to univerſal 
ſatisfaction; he may even die if he thinks proper; I'll 
engage that he ſhall never be miſſed. I rehearſed before 
them, ſtrutted, ranted, and received applauſe. They 
ſoon gave out a new actor of eminence was to appear, 
and immediately all the genteel places were beſpoke. 
Before I aſcended the ſtage, however, I concluded within 
myſelf, that, as I brought money to the houſe, I ought 
to have my ſhare in the profits. Gentleman, ſaid I, ad- 
dreſſing our company, I don't pretend to direct you; far 
be it from me to treat you with ſo much ingratitude : you 
have publiſhed my name in the bills with the utmoſt 


good nature; and, as affairs ſtand, cannot act without 
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me: ſo, gentleman, to ſhow you my gratitude, I expect 
to be paid for my acting as much as any of you, other- 
wiſe 1 declare off: I'll brandiſh my ſnuffers, and clip 
candles as uſual. This was a very diſagreeable propoſal, 
but they found that is was impoſſible to refuſe it; it was 
irreſiſtible, it was adanant: they conſented, and I went on 
in king Bajazet ; my frowning brows bound with a ſtock 

ing ſtuffed into-a turban, while on my captiv'd arms J. 


brandiſhed a jack-chaii. 


„ NATuRE ſeeme | t0 have fitted me for the part; ! 
was tall; and had aloud voice; my very entrance excite 
univerſal applauſe ; I looked round on the audience with 
a ſmile, and made a nioſt low and graceful bow, for that 
is the rule among us. As it was a very pathonate part, I 
invigorated my ſpirits with three full glaſſes (the tanka d 


is almoſt out) of brandy. By Alla! it is almoſt inconceiy- 


able how 1 went through it ; Tamerlane was but a fool to 
mei though he was ſometimes loud enough too, yet I was 


ſtill louder than he: but then, beſides, I had attitudes in 


abundance; in general I kept my arms folded up thus, 
upon the pit of my ſtomach ; it is the way at Drury-lane, 
and has always a fine effect. The tankard would fink to 
the bottom before I could get through the whole of my 
merits : in ſhort, I came off like a prodigy ; and, ſuch 
was my ſucceſs, that I could raviſh the laurels even from 


a firloin of beef. The principal gentlemen and ladies of 


the town came to me, after the play was over, to compli- 
ment me upon my ſucceſs ; one praiſed my voice, ano- 
ther my perſon. Upon my word, says the ſquire's lady, 
he will make one of the fineſt actors in Europe; 1 ſay it, 
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and 1 think I am ſomething of a judge.—Praiſe in the 
beginging is agreeable enough, and we receive it as a 
favour; but when it comes in great quantities, we regard 
it only as a debt, which nothing but our merit could ex- 
tort: inſtead of thanking them, 1 internally applauded 
myſelf. We were defired to give our piece a ſecond time ; 


we obeyed; and I was applauded even more than be- 
ſore. 


At laſt we left town, in order to be at a horſe- 
race at ſome diſtance from thence. I ſhall never think of 
Tenderden without tears of gratitude_and reſpet. The, 
ladies and gentlemen there, take my word for it, are very 
good judges of plays and actors. Come, let us drink their 
healths, if you pleaſe, Sir. We quitted the town, I ſay; 
and there was a wide difference between my coming in 
and going out; Je tered the town a candle-ſnuffer, and 
I quiited it an hero !——Such is the world ; little to-day, 
and great to-morrow. I could ſay a great deal more upon 
that ſubjed; ſomething truly ſublime, upon the ups and 
downs of fortune 3 but it would give us both the ſpleen, 
and ſo I ſhall paſs it over. 


«© The races were ended before we arrived at the 
next town, which was no ſmall diſappointment to our 
company; however, he were reſolved to take all we could 
get. I played capital characters there too, and came off 
with my uſual brilliancy. I fincerely believe I thould 
have been the firſt actor in Europe, had my growing 
merit been properly cultivated ; but there caine an un- 
kindly frot which nipped me in the bud, and levelled me 
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once more down to the common ſtandard of humanity. 
I played Sir Harry Wildair; all the country ladies were 
charmed: if J but drew out my ſnuff-box, the whole 
houſe was in a.roar of rapture; when I exerciſed my 

cudgel, 1 thought they would have fallen into oonvul- 
ſions. 


% There was there a lady who had received an 
education of nine months in London; and this gave her 
pretenſions to taſte, which rendered her the indiſputable 
miſtreſs of the ceremonies wherever ſhe came. She 
was informed of my merits ; every body praiſed me; yet 
ſhe refuſed at firſt going to ſee me perform: the could not 
conceiye, ſhe ſaid, any thing but ſtuff from a ſtroller; 
talked ſomething in praiſe of Garrick, and amazed the 
ladies with her ſkill in enunciations, tones, and cadences : 
ſhe was at laſt, however, prevailed upon togo; and it 
was privately intimated to me what a judge was to be 
preſent at my next exhibition : however, no way in- 
timidated, I came on in Sir Harry, one hand ftuck in my 

+ .breeches, and the other in my boſom, as uſual at Drury- 
lane; but, inſtead of looking at me, I perceived the whole 
audience had their eyes turned upon the lady who had 
been nine months in London; from her they expected 
the deciſion which was to ſecure the general's truncheon 
in my hand, or fink me down into a theatrical letter- 
carrier. I opened my ſnuſf-box, took ſnuff : the lady was 
ſolemn, and ſo were the reſt : I broke my cudgel on alder- 
man Smug:er's back; ftill gloomy, melancholy all, the 
lady groaned and ſhrugged her thoulders: I attempted, 
by laughing my ſelf, to excite at lealt a ſmile; but the 
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devil a cheek could I perceive wrinkled into ſympathy : 1 
found it would not do; all my good-humour now became 
forced ; my laughter was converted into hyſterick grin- 
ning ; and, while I pretended ſpirits, my eye thewed the 
agony of my heart: in ſhort, the lady came,with an 
intention to be diſpleaſed, and diſpleaſed the was; my 
fame expired; I am here; and (the tankard is no 
more! 


Nee 


THE SEASONS. 


MEUTMOTH 


AMONG the great bleſſings and wonders of, the 
creation, may be claſſed the regularities of times and ſea- 
ſons. Immediately after the flood, the ſacred promiſe 
was made to man} that ſeed- ime and harveſt, cold and 
heat, ſummer and winter, day and night, ſhould continue 
to the very end of all things. Accordingly, in obedience 
to that promiſe, the rotation is conſtantly preſenting us 
with ſome uſeful and agreeable alteration 3 and all the 
pleaſing novelty of life ariſes from theſe natural changes: 
nor are we leſs indebted to them for its ſolid comforts. It 
has been frequently the taſk of the moraliſt and poet, to 
mark, in polithed periods, the particular charms and 
conveniences of every change; and, indeed, ſuch diſcri- 
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minate obſervations upon natural variety, cannot be 
undelightful ; fince the bleſſing, which eyery month 
brings along with it, is a freſh inſtance of the wiſdom and 
bounty of that Providence, which regulates the glories of 
the year. We glow as we contemplate ; we feel a pro- 
penſity to adore, whilſt we enjoy. In the time of ſeed- 
ſowing, it is the ſeaſon of confidence : the grain which the 
huſbandman truſts to the boſom of the earth 1thall, hap!y, 
yield its ſeven-fold rewards. Spring preſents us with a 
ſcene of lively expeFation. That which was before ſown 


begins now to diſcover figns of ſucceſsful vegetation. The 


laborer obſerves the change, and anticipates the harveſt : / 
he watches the progreſs of nature, and ſmiles at her in- 
fluence ; while the man of contemplation walks forth 
with the evening, amidſt the fragrance of flowers, and 
promiſes of plenty; nor returns to his cottage till darkneſs 
cloſes the ſcene upon his eye. Then cometh harveſt, 
when the large with is ſatisfied and the granaries of nature 
are loaded with means of life, even to a luxury of abun- 
dance. The powers of language are unequal to the 
deſcription of this happy ſeaſon. It is the carnival of 
nature: ſun and ſhade, coolneſs and quietude, cheerful- 
neſs and melody, love and gratitude, unite to render 
every ſcene of ſummer delightful.—The diviſion of light 
and darkneſs is one of the kindeſt efforts of Omnipotent 
Wiſdom. Day and night yield us contrary bleſſings ; and 
at the ſame time, aſſiſt each other, by giving freſh luſtre 
to the delights of both. Amidſt the glare of day, and 
buſtle of life, how could we ſleep? Amidſt the gloom of 
darkneſs, how could we labar ? 
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How wiſe, how benignant, then, is the proper 


diviſion! The hours of light are adapted to activity; and 
thoſe of darkneſs, to reit. Ere the day is paſſed, exerciſe 
and nature prepare us for the pillow; and by the time 
that the morning returns, we are again able to meet it 
with a ſmile. Thus, every ſeaſon has a charm peculiar 
to itſelf; and every moment affords ſome intereſting in- 
novation. | 


— — CC C__ 


THE FOLLY OF INCONSISTENT EXPEC· 
; TATIONS., 


BARBAULD, 


THIS world may be confidered as a great mart of 
commerce, where fortune expoſes to our view various 
commodities ; riches, eaſe, tranquillity, fame, integrity, 
knowledge. Every thing is marked at a ſettled price. 
Our time, our labour, our ingenuity, is ſo much ready 
money, which we are to lay out to the beſt advantage. 
Examine, compare, chooſe, reject; but ſtand to your 
own judgement; and do not, like children, when you 
have purchaſed one thing, repine that you do not poſſeſs 
another which you did not purchaſe. Such is the force 
of well-regulated induſtry, that a ſteady and vigorous ex- 
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ertion of our faculties, directed to one end, will generally 
-inſure ſucceſs. Would you for inſtance, be rich ? Do 
you think that fingle point worth the ſacrificing every 
thing elſe to? Yau may then be rich. Thouſands have 
become ſo, from the loweſt beginnings, by toil and 
patient diligence, and attention to the minuteſt articles 
of expence and profit. But you muſt give up the pleaſures 
of leiſure, of a vacant mind, of a free unſuſpicious tem- 
per. If you preſerve your integrity, it muſt be a coarſe- 
ſpun and vulgar honeſty, Thofe high and lofiy notions 
of morals which you brought with you from the ſchools, 
muſt be conſiderably lowered, and mixed with the baſer 
alloy of a jealous and worldly-minded prudence. You muſt 
learn to do hard, if not unjuſt hings; and for the nice 
embarraſſments of a delicate and ingenuous ſpirit, it is 
neceſſary for you to get ri of them as ſoon as poſſible, 
You muſt ſhut your heart againſt the Muſes, and be con- 
tent to feed your underftanding with plain houſehold 
truths. In ſhort, you muſt not attempt to enlarge your 
ideas, or polith your taſte, or refine your ſentiments ; but 
muſt keep on in one beaten track, without turning aſide 
either to the right hand or to the left —“ But I cannot 
ſubmit to drudgery like, this—1 feel a ſpirit above it.” 
"Tis well: be above it then; only do not repine that you 
are not rich. 


Is knowledge the pearl of price? That too may be 
purchaſed—by ſteady application, and long ſolitary hours 
of ſtudy and reflection. Beſtow theſe, and you ſhall be 


wiſe. *©** Bu, ſays the man of letters, uhat a hard- 
ſhip is it that many an illiterate fellow, who cannot 
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conſtrue the motto of the arms of his coach, ſhall raiſe a 
fortune, and make a figure, while I hare little more than 
the common conveniences of life ?*”” Was it in order to 
raiſe a fortune, that you conſumed the ſprightly hours of 
- youth in ſtudy and retirement? Was it to be rich, that 
you grew pale over the midnight lamp, -and diſtilled the 
ſweetneſs from the Greek and Roman ſpring ? You have 
then miſtaken your path, and ill employed your induſtry, 
„What reward have | then for all my labors ?”” What 
reward! A large comprehenſive ſoul, well purged from 
vulgar fear, and perturbations, and prejudices ; able to 
comprehend and interpret the works of man—of God. A 
rich, flouriſhing, cultivated mind, pregnant with inex- 
hauſtible ſtores of entertainment and reflection. A per- 
petual ſpring of fre!h ideas; and the conſcious dignity of 
fuperior intelligence. Good Heaven! and what reward 
can you aſk beſides ? | | 
© But is it not ſome reproach upon the economy of 
Providence that ſuch a one, who is a mean dirty fellow, 
{hould have amaſſed wealth enough to buy half a nation?“ 
Not in the leaſt. He made. himſelf a mean dirty fellow 
for that very end. He has paid his health, his con- 
ſcience, his liberty for it? and will you envy him his 
bargain? Will you hang your head and bluſh in his 
- preſence, becauſe he outſhines you in equipage and thow ? 
Lift up your brow with a noble confidence, and ſay to 
yourſeif, ** I have not theſe things, it is true; but it is 
becauſe I have not ſought, becauſe 1 have not defired 
them; it is becauſe I poileſs ſomething better: I have 
choſen, my lot: I am content and ſatished,”” 


- * 
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You are a modeſt man—you love quiet and inde- 
pendence, and have a delicacy and reſerve in your temper 
which renders it impoſſible for you to elbow.your way in 
the world, and to be the herald of your own merits. Be 
content then with a modeſt retirement, with the eſteem | 
of your intimate friends, with the praiſes of a blameleſs 
heart, and a delicate ingenuous ſpirit z but reſign the 
ſplendid dittinRions of the world to thoſe who can bet- 
ter ſcramble for them.. 


The man whoſe tender ſenſibility of conſcience, 
and ftrit regard to che rules of morality, makes him 
fearful of offending, is ofien heard to complain of the 
diſadvantages he lies under in every path of honour and 
= profit. Could I but get over ſome nice points, and 
cdonſorm to the practice and opinon of thoſe about me, 1 

might ſtand as fair a chance as others for dignities and 
preferments.”” And why can you not? What hinders 
you from diſcarding this troubleſome ſerupuloſity of 
' yours, which ſtands ſo grievouſly in your way? If it be a 
ſmall thing to enjoy a healthful mind, ſound at the very 
core, that does not ſhrink (rom the keeneſt inſpection ; 
inward freedom from remorſe and perturbation ; unſullied 


4 whiteneſs and ſimplicity of manners; a genuine integrity, 


Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind; 


if you think theſe advantages an inadequate recotnpenſe 
for what you reſign, diſmiſs your ſcruples this inſtant, 
and be a ſlave-merchant, a direQor, hat you pleaſe. 
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ON SOLITUDE. 


ZIMMERMAN. 


AT the village of Richterswyl, fituated a few leagues 
from Zurich, and ſurrounded by every object the moſt 
ſmiling, beautiful, and romantic that Swiſſerland preſents, 
dwells a celebrated Phyſician. His foul, like the ſcenery 
of nature which ſurrounds him, is tranquil and ſublime. 
His habitation is the temple of health, of friendſhip, and 
of every peaceful virtue. The village riſes on the borders 
of the Lake, at a place where two projecting. points form 
"a fine bay of nearly half a league. On the oppoſite 
ſhores, the Lake, which is not quite a league in extent, 
is encloſed from the north to the eaſt by pleaſant hills 
covered with vineyards, intermixed with fertile meadows, 
orchards, fields, groves, and thickets, with little hamlets, 
churches, villas, and cottages ſcattered up and down the 
ſcene. A wide and magnificent amphitheatre, which no 
artiſt has yet attempted to paint except in detached ſcenes, 
opens itſelf from the eaſt to the ſouth. The view to- 
| wards the higher part of the Lake, which on this fide is 
four leagues long, preſents to the eye jutting points of 
land, detached aytes, the little own of Rapperſchwyl, 
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built on the fide of a hill, and a bridge which reaches 
from one fide of the Lake to the other. Beyond the town 
the inexhauſtible valley extends itſelf in a half circle to 
the ſigh: ; and upon the fore-grovnd riſes a peak of land 
which wells as it extends into beautiful hills. Behind 
them, the diſtance of about half a league, is a range of 
mountains covered with trees and verdure, and inter- 
ſperſed with villages and detached houſes 3 beyond which, 
at a ſtill greater diſtance, are diſcovered the fertile and 
majeſtic Alps twiſted one among the other, and exhibit- 
ing, alternately, ſhades of the lighteſt and darkeſt azure ; 
and in the back ground, high rocks covered with eternal 
ſnows lift their towring heads and touch the ſkies. On the 
ſouth fide of this rich, enchanting, and incomparable 
ſcene the amphitheatre is extended by another range of 
mountains reaching towards the weſt ; and at the feet of 
theſe mountains, on the borders of the Lake, lies the 
village of Richterſwyl, ſurrounded by rich fallows and 
fertile paſtures, and overhung by foreſts of firs. The 
ſtreets of the village, which in itſelf is extremely clean, 
are neatly paved, and the houſes, which are moſtly built 
of ſtone, are painted on the outſide. Pleaſant walks are 
formed along the banks of the Lake, and lead quite round 
the town through groves of fruit-trees an ſhady foreſts up 
to the very ſummits of the hills. The traveller, ſtruck 
with the ſublime and beautiful ſcenery that every where 
ſurrounds him, ſtops to contemplate with eager cui ioſity 
the increaſing beauties which raviſh his ſight ; and while 
his bofom swells with exceſs of pleaſure, his ſuſpended 
breath beſpeaks his fear of interrupting the fulneſs of his 
delight. Every acre of this charming country is in the 
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higheſt ſtate of cultivation and improvement. Every 
hand is at work; and men, vomen, and children, of 
every age and of every deſcription, are all uſefully em- 
ployed. 


The two houſes of the Phyſician are each of them 
ſurrounded by a garden, and, although ſituated in the 
centre of the village, are as rurally ſequeſtered as if they 
had been built in the boſom of the country. Through 
the gardens, and cloſe beneath the chamber of my valued 
friend, runs a pure and limpid ſtream, the oppolite fide 
of which, at an agreeable diſtance, is the high road ; 
where, almoſt daily, numbers of pilgrims ſucceſſively paſs 
in their way to the Hermitage, From the windows of 
theſe houſes, and from every part of the gardens, you 
behold, towards the ſouth, at the diſtance of about a league 
the majeſtic EzzLBERG rear its lofty head, which is con- 
cealed in foreſts of deep green firs, while on its declivity 
hangs a neat little village, with a handſome church, upon 
the ſteeple of which the ſun ſuſpends his departing rays, 
and ſhews its career is nearly finiſhed. In the front is the 
Lake of ZUrx1cn, whoſe peaceful water is ſecured from © 
the violence of tempeſts, and whose tranſparent ſurface 
reflects the beauties of its delightful banks. 


Dux1xs the ſilence of night, if you repair to the 
chamber windows of this enchanting manſion, or walk 
through its gardens to taſte the exhaling fragrance. of the 
{hrubs and flowers, while the moon, rising in unclouded 
. majeſty over the ſummit of the mountains, reflects on the 
O 
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ſmooth ſurface of the water a broad beam of light, yon 
hear, during this awful ſleep of nature, the ſound of the 
village clocks echoing from the oppoſite ſhores, and, on 
the RicuTErsSwrYL fide, the ſhrill proclamation of the 
watchmen, blended occafionally with the barkings of the 
faithful houſe-dog. At a diftance you hear the little boats 

gliding gently along the ſtream, dividing the water with 

their oars, and perceive them, as they croſs the moon“ 
tranſlucent beam, playing among the ſparkling waves. 


Ricues and Luxury are no where to be ſeen in the 
happy habitation of this wiſe philanthropiſt. His chairs 
are made of ſtraw ; his tables are worked from the wood 
of the country ; and the plates and diſhes on which he 
entertains his friends are all of earthen ware. neatneſs and 
convenience reign throughout. Drawings, paintings, and 
engravings, of which he has a large well choſen collection, 
are his ſole expence. The Earlieſt beams of Aurora light 
the humble apartment where this philoſophick ſage ſleeps 
in undiſturbed repoſe, and wake him to new enjoyments 
every day. As he riſes frm his bed, the cooing of the 
turtle-doves and the morning ſongs of various kinds of birds 
who make their nightly neſis in an adjoining aviaty, 
ſalute his ear and welcome his approach. The firſt hour 
of the morning and the laſt at night are ſacred to himſelf; 
but he devotes all the intermediate hours of every day to a 
fick and aflited multitude, who daily attend him for 
advice and affiſtance: The benevolent exerciſe of his 
proſeſſional (kill indeed engroffes almoſt every moment of 
his liſe, but it conſtitutes his higheſt happineſs and Joy. 
The inhabitants of the mountains of SwissERLAND aud 


0 
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of the Alps flock to his houſe, and endeavour in vain to 
find language capable of expreſſiug to him the grateful 
feelings of their hea-ts for the favours they receive from 
him. Convinced of his affection, ſatished of his medical 
{kcill, and believing that 1HE CO DOCTOR is equally weil 
- acquainted with every ſubject, they liſten with tlie deepeſt 
attention io his words, auſwer all his inquiries wiwhout 
the leaſt heſitation or reſerve, treaſure up his advice and 
counſel with more ſolicitude than if they were grains of 
gold, and depart from his preſence with more regret, 
comfort, hope, reſignation, and virtzous feelings, than 
if they had quitted their Confeſfor at the Hermitage. It 
may perha;zs be conceived that, after a day ſpent in this 
manner, the happineſs which this friend to mankind muit 


feel, cannot in any degree be increaſe1? But, when a 
finple, innocent, and ingenuous country girl, whoſe mind 
had been almoſt diſtracted by the fear of lohug her be- 
loved huſband, enters his ſtudy, and ſeizing him with 
tranſort by the hand, joyfully exclaims, Oh! Sir, 
my dear huſband, ill as he was only two days fince, is 
now quire recovered. Oh ! my dear Sir, how, how thall 
] thank you! This philanthropic character feels that 
tranſcealing fe.icity which ought to fill the boſum of a 
monarch in rendering happineis to his people. 


Of this deſcription is the country of Swierland, 
where Locior Hotae, the ableſt phyfician of the preſent 
age, reſides ; a phyſician and philoſopher, whoſe variety 
of Knowledge j-.cfound judgment, and great xperience, 
Have raiſed him to an equat eminence with Tiffot and 
; O 2 
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Hirtzel, the deareſt friends of my heart. It is in this man- 
ner that he paſſes the hours of his life, with uniformity 
and happineſs. , Surrounded, except during the two hours 
I have already mentioned, by a crowd of unfortunate 
fellow-creatures, who look up to him for relief, his mind, 
active and full of vigour, never knows repoſe; but his 
labours are richly rewarded by the high and refined ſeli- 
city which fills his heart. Palaces, alas ! ſeldom con- 
tain ſuch .characters. Individuals, however, of every 
deſcription may cultivate and enjoy an equal degree of 
felicity, although they do not refide among ſcenes ſo 
delightful as thoſe which ſurround my beloved Hotze at 
Richterſwyl, as thoſe of the convent cf Capuchins near 
- Albano, or as thoſe which ſurround the rural retreat of 
my Sovereign George the Third at Windſor. 


Content can only be ſound in che tranquillity of 
the heart; and, in ſolitude, che boſom gladly opens to 
receive this wiſhed-ſor inmate, and to welcome its at- 
tendant virtues. While nature ſmiles around us de- 
corated in all its beauties, the heart expands to the 
cheering ſcene ; every object appears in the moſt favour- 
able and pleaſing point of view; our ſouls overflow with 
kind affections ; the antipathies created by the ingratitude 
of the world inſtantly vaniſh z we even forget the vain, 
the wicked, the profligate characters with whom we 
were mixed; and being perfectly at peace with ourſelves, 
we feel ourſelyes at peace with all mankind. Butin 
ſociety the rancorous contentions which jarring intereſts 
daily create; the heavy yoke which ſubordination is 
continually impoſing ; the oppreflor's wrong, the 
proud man's contumely, and the ſhocks which reaſon 
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and good -ſenſe hourly receive from fools in power and 
inſolent ſuperiors, . ſpread torrents of miſery over human 
life, embitter the happineſs of their more worthy though 
inferior fellow-creatures, poiſon all pleaſure, break through 
ſocial order, ſpread thorns in the paths of virtue, and 
render the world a yale of tears. 1 


- 


THE POWER OF FRIENDSHIP ; on THE 
GENEROUS POLANDERS. 


C——= ; 
One faith, one fame, one fate ſhall both attend; 
Aly life's companion, and my botom friend. 
DRYD. VIRG, 


ADVERSITY alone is able to ſhew how rare and 
how valuable a treaſure is a real friend; there is nothing 
more common than the appellation, but I fear it is little 
better than an abſtracted idea, fince we find thoſe adopt 
it who gave no regard to what the profeſſion exacts, and 
make uſe of the ſacred title to cloak their villainies and 
prey upon the credulous. It is true, that former ages 
have furnithed us with ſome examples of real friendſhip j 
they are indeed but ſew; and they are admired even in 
me preſent age, which 1 believe cannot produce one. 


* * 
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The hiſtory of Poland gives us a beautiful proof of 
the power of this generous, diſmeretied, and virtuous 
paſſion, in the following ſtory. 


OB8arius and Leobellus, two young gentlemen of 
Lithuania, were bred together from their childhood; and 
their fathers betng near neighbours in Wilna, the capital 
of that dutchy, theſe two were inſeparable companions, 
This occaſioned a ſimilitude of mind, and by this uninter- 
rupted converſation, they ſeemed o have but one will, 
or to be two bodies actuated by one foul: As they grew 
up, this friendſhip became more conſpicuous, and reaſon 
ſucceeding tv ſtrengthen their incliuation, they weit 
ſhewu as a pattern or virtuous amity, 


While they were at the univerfity, Ocavius fell in 
love with, and made his add:eſſes to Paulina; hough 
this beautiful and virtuous lady was a match which Odta- 
vius, if he had conſulted his reaſon, could not afpire to 
with any hopes of ſucceſs, there being a great difpropor- 
tion of fortune between them, and therefore in prudence 
ought to have ſtified his paſſton it's birth; yet as we 
flatter ourſelves in what we wilh, and love blinds us 10 
- all obſtacles, Odtaviu ſaw no difficulties but what he hop- 
ed to get over,” could he engage the attections of the young 
lady. At he fame time, Ge'aftus, a your:g nobleman, 
"whoſe birth and fortune were greatly ſuperior to Octavius, 
was recommended to the rc ations of Paulina as a ſuitable 
match. The propoſal was reatily embraced by then, 
and he was admitted publicly. This ſeemed an inſupe- 
rable difficulty for Cctavius, but it proved to his advan- 
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tage, with regard to the young lady, who could not bear 
with the haughtine% of a lover who ſeemed to think he 
rather did than received honor in his addrefies ; and this 
pride of his was ſet in a ſtrgager light, by the reſpectſul 
deference OQavius paid her, who gaiue1 the lady's heart, 
-whilſt the other cauſed her averſion. Gelaſius, piqued 
to find a cold return, imagined he had a ſecret rival, and 
ſoon diſcovered that Octavius was the man; he imme- 
diately took fire, and threatened him with the effeds of 
his reſentment if he did not deſiſt. Octavius made ſlight 
of his menaces, and only anſwered, that as he was a 
gentleman, he did not think he was guilty of any vanity 
in pretending to a lady, though every way his ſuperior : 
that before marriage, inclination was free, and if his ſer- 
vices could engage that of Paulina, it was not his 
reſentment ſhould make him defiſt ; but if Gelaſius ſhould 
be happy enough to obtain her hand, he would then 
endeayour io remove her from his heart. | 


Gelaſius hereupon employed the authority of Pau- 
lina's parents, who forbad her all farther converſation 
with Octavius, and commanded her to look on Gelaſius 
as a huHand they deſigned her, and a nobleman whoſe 
alliance did them honor. This had ſuch an effect on 
Paulina againſt a lover, who inſtead of ſhewing a diſtant 
reſpect, began to impoſe on her the imperious laws of a 
huſband, that ſhe avoided his fight as much as poſſible, 
and lefi no means uneſſayed to converſe with Octavius. 


Gelaſius, perceiving the young lady's averſion to | 
him rather augment than abate, reſolved to remove his 
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rival; he ſet ſpies upon him, by whom he diſcoveted 
that he often entertained Paulina at her window, when 
the reſt of the family were in bed. Enraged at this, he 
takes a friend with him, called Megaſius, and a ſervant 
on whoſe courage and fidelity he relied, and lay in am- 
buſh for Octavius near Paulina's houſe. He had not 
been long hid when Ocavins came, accompanied with 
his friend Leobellus; having given the ſignal, Paulina 
came to the window, and Leobellhs went of ſome little 
diſtance, to give them the liberty, of unboſoming chem- 
ſelves to each other. 


; Gelaſius, enraged at the fight, reſolved to ſacrifice 
his rival, and ordered the ſervant to attack Leobellus, 
while he and Megaſius chaſtiſed the inſolence of Octa- 
vius. The ſervant fell with great reſolution upon 
Leobellus, who received him with no leſs courage, afld 
at the ſecond paſs laid him for dead; being here diſen- 
gaged, he ran to the aſſiſtance of his friend, who, with 
his back to the wall, maintained an unequal fight. 
Leobellus, grown furious with the danger of his friend, 
at the firſt thruſt laid Gelafius dead at his feet, and turned 
upon Megaſius, gave him a flight wound ia the arm, 
upon which he ran away. Leobellus received no hurt; 
but Odtavius was wounded in a deſperate manner, 


The claſhing of the ſwords brought the neighbours 
into the ſtreet, who found Gelaſius dead, his ſervant 
' fetching the laſt gaſp, and Leobellus ſupporting his friend, 
who deſired to be taken to a ſurgeon, where he was dreſſ- 
ed and put io bed, Megaſius, in che interim, having 
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given an account of the misfortune to the relations of 
Gelaſius, in terms greatly to his advantage, Izying his 
death to the treachery of the two friends, who had af- 
ſaulted him in the dark and unawares, they immediately 
had recourſe to the magiſtrates, who ordered the ſuppofed 
murderers to be ſeized and impriſoned. Octavius was 
taken, and, notwithſianding the condition he was in, 
carried io jail, Leobellus. made his eſcape, and lay 
concealed, hoping to prove both his friend's and his own 
innocence ; but the relations of Gelafius had ſo great 
intereſt in Wilna, that Octavius was tried a few days 
zfter, and on the ſingle evidence of Megaſius, condemn- 
d to loſe his head. 


Accordingly he was led to the ſcaffold, and the 
executioner was upon the point of doing his office, when 
Leobellus, making way through the crowd, cried out to 
him to hold his hand, leſt the innocent ſuffered for the 
guilty; for he was the only author of the death of Gela- 
ſius and of his ſervant ; and mounting the ſcaffold, with 
an undaunted countenance, he declared the whole mat- 
ter as it had paſſed to the magiſtrates, who were preſent 
to ſee the execution, and entirely cleared his friend, 
whom he required might be releaſed, fince he was ready 
to ſatisfy the laws by laying down his life. The populace, | 
touched with this generous action, began to cry pardon, 
pardon, and to threat the magiſtrates in a mutinous 
manner if they proceeded : this obliged them to carry back 
the two friends to the hall, and rehear the cauſe. 

P 
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The palatine of Wilna, being informed of what ad 
paſſed, would be preſent at this rehearing, and found the 
two friends generouſly conteſting which ſhould die to ſave 
the other. He examined every circumſtance to the bot- 
tom, and heard with pleaſure and ſurprize Leobellus 
plead for his friend's difcharge. It is, ſaid he, evident 
that I alone ought to ſuffer death, fince 1 alone am 
guilty, if a man can be fo termed who kills another in 
defence of his own life and of his friend, unjuſtly and 
baſely attacked. So far, replied the palatine, am I from 
eſteeming you guilty, that I cannot but term what you 
have done a glorious action, which exacts the praiſe of all 
who have a juſt and generous way of thinking ; 1 there- 
fore not only acquit you both, but condemn Megafius to 
loſe his head for his treachery and perjury ; and requeſt 
as a favor to be admitted the third in your friendſhip. 
Megaſius however eſcaped, by the interceion of power- 


ful friends. 


The palatine, not ſatisfied with this act of juſtice, 
by his intereſt with Paulina's parents, procured Octavius 
"the happineſs he had long fighed for ; married Leobellus 
to a relati m of his own, and recommending them to the 
king of Poland, procured them very honorable poſis at 
court. 


; 4 
: XS 
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HONESTY. 


A Hawker came into the court-yard with two hor- 
ſes which were heavily laden: The ladies were inclined _ 
to have him ſent away: He enquired however for Ma- 
dam de Ferval, and begged that he might be permitted to 
ſpeak with her. She at firſt refuſer, thinking that he 
only wanted to diſpoſe of ſome of his goods, but he 
earneſtly repeating his requeſt, was admitted. The 
Hawker, who was a well-looking man, about thirty 
years of age, bowed to the Lady with great reſpect and 
a ſort of diſidence. What do you want with me, friend? 
ſail the Lady. He ſtutters, his ſpeech fails him, he 
offers his purſe. At length recovering a litle—Here, 
Madam, ſays he, here is my purſe, which I ought to 
have brought you before; it contains ſeven thouſand 
livres. 


Why is this money brought to me? 


It is your's, Madam: It belongs to you? It is real. - 
ly your's. 


Mine ? 


Yes, vou know it very well. It is not my fault 
indeed that you have not had it before. 
” 2 
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You are certainly, miſtaken my friend: I have loſt 
nothing, nothing has been ſtolen from me, and if this js 
a reſtitution ——— 


No, no, no, Madam, you lent it to me yourſelf. 
You know, you muſt remember. 


I don't underſtand your meaning : You certainly 
take me for another perſon. 


Oh! Madam! can 1 poſſibly miſtake Madam de 
Ferval? His exes were brim-full of tears, and he conti. 
nued to offer her the purſe in the moſt eameſt manner. 


I cannot receive this money, my friend; it does 
not belong to me. 


Ah! Madam! I fee you don't recollect me? I ſee 
it well; you have forgot liule Jacob, that poor orphan 
who uſed to carry a little box,—whd uſed to bring you 
_ Tome pins. 


Is it poſſible! Are you the ſame child 


I am indeed, Madam: That louis «or which you 
lent me eighteen years ag 


What of it ? 


It has made my fortune, Madam 1 have worked 
hard ; I have taken a great deal of pains; but I have at 


2 
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laſt got together ſome money by mare of thoſe ſour- and- 
twenty livres, which were at firſt mY. only Pr cipal. 


And pray teli me what may your gal have been? 


Fourteen thouſand livres; for indeed, Malam, I 
have been very exact. There are ſeven chovfand in the 
purſe. I have always kept my accounts very care fully; 
and have always calculated your ſhare of the profit 
ſeparate.” 


My ſhare of the profit ! 


Yes to be ſure; Madam, for that was our firſt 
bargain. | 


What bargain ? 


You have not ſurely forgot, Madam, that one day 
after you had examined my litile box 


O now I recolle& the litile box, ſaid ſhe, ſmiling ; 
there was not a crown'- worth of goods in it, aid nothing 
could be more neaily and cleanly diſpoſed, 1 


You aſl.ed me how I ſhould be able to get my living 
at that trade That queſtion drew tears from you apace 
] remember it well. You ſhould alſo remember, Ma- 
dam, chat 1 then told you, that for want of money I 
thould never, perhaps, be able to do any thing. 


You then explained to me your little ſcheme of trade, 
which I thought to be ſenſible and well planned, 
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You were then kind enough to aſk me, Madam, 
how much moncy L mould want to puſh wt ſelf on in an 
eaſy kind of way. 


believe you told me twelve livres :—Yes, it was 
twelve livres: That was a firiking circumſtance. 


Alas! how great a ſum was twelve livres to me ot 
that time! You gave me a louis d'or, upon condition 
that you ſhould halve my profits. 


Wonderful honeſty! What, my good Friend, did 
you really imagine 


To be ſure I did, Madam; I ſhould have been a 
diſhoneſt man if J had not made a faithful divifion. 1 
have brought you my accounts ; they are right to a penny. 


The ſurprize, the aſtoniſhment, the joy of Mad. de 
Ferval hindered her from ſpeaking. The Hawker unties 
the purſe, empties it on the table, and begins to count 
the gold. Mad. de Ferval riſes and prevents him. Keep, 
my friend, keep your purſe, you have gained it too ho- 
neſtly, 


No, Madam, it is yours, it belongs not to me, 


Take it back, my good friend. Ah? ſaid the, 
looking at us, can there be a more lively pleaſure than 
that which I now experience! How little it has coſt me 
to procure it! 
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Tears flowed from us all; but the good man him 
ſelf was in a ſituation hardly to be expreſſed. He cried, 
he trembled, he could not ſpeak, and continually ex- 
preſſed, by ſigns, that the money mult be given to Mad. 
de Ferval. I was afraid, he cried ou: at laſt, I was afraid, 
that you would ſuſpet me of having cheated you by 
ſtaying away ſo long. I came but yeſte day into this part 


of the country; I went directly to your houſe, M:dam, 


and was informed of your being here. 


How much it rejoices me to ſee you return happy 
and honeſt, My dear Jacob (for I do not know you by 
any other name) God has bleſſed you, and you deſerve it. 
I thank heaven for having made me inftrumental in pro- 
curing your good fortune. Continue your trade, and de 
not fail to acquaint me with your ſucceſs. 


But the money, Madam ? 
I have already told you it does not belong to me. 


But conſider, the bargain, Madam. 


The bargain was only intended as a ſpur to your 
diligence and adtiviiy. Take the purſe back again, I de- 
fire you. 


You mean then to make me a preſent of it, Ma- 


darn ? 


It is not a preſent, 
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I cannot think of accepting it on any other footing, 
Well, good friend, it ſhall be juſt what you pleaſe. 


Indeed, Madam, you are too good; and I accept 
of this money with a great deal of gratitude. But indeed 
it gave me great pleaſure to bring it you: At laſt, added 
he, I hope you will permit theſe ladies to chuſe among 
my goods whatever they like, ſome trinkets, ſorne— 


No, no, faid the yaung ladies, we are much oblig- 
ed to you, my good friend; but we thould be very forry— 


O Madam, ſaid the poor man ſorrowfully, would 
you deny me the honor? , 


No, my friend, my daughter will take none of your 
trinkets, but bring ſome of your ribbonds. My children 
faid ſhe to them, chuſe each of you a ſet of ribbonds. 


Jacob immediately ordered his boxes to be brought 
in; would have the ladies take every thing that is in 
them; he diſplays all his goods with more eagerneſs and 
diligence, than if he had wanted to fell them. The 
confuſion of the ladies was alſo delightful: they are fo 
much afraid of injuring the honeſt man, and at the 
ſame time fo cautious of diſtreſſing him by their refuſals, 
that they are at a loſs what to chuſe, At length, how- 
ever, he obliges them to accept ſome pompoons, and 
fome ribbonds. Gentleman and ladies, he ſaid to us, is 
there nothing elſe in my collection which can poſſib!“ 


* 
* 
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tempt you? If I dared—We all of us took ſome trifle or 
other. He went away filled with joy and gratitude, and 
beſtowing a thouſand bleſſings on Madam de Ferval and 
all the family. 


——_—M{Þ pa 


THE GHOST. 


A FEW years ago a woman who rented a ſnug 
houſe in Dublin, alarmed the neighbourhood with a 
ſtrange ſtory of a gi, dreſsed as a female, in black robes, 
that opened the curtains of her bed, ſurrounded with an 
illumination like lightning, and with a countenance la- 
boring under ſome heavy burthen, beckoned the women 
to follow her. The perſon haunted called in two of her 
relations to ſleep with her the next night, but they were 
equally frightened with groans and an uncommon noiſe 
and left the houſe the next day. 


The occupier of the houſe perſiſted that ſhe was not 
only haunted but threatened by the g, and to this the 
made the moſt ſolemn oaths, and accordingly took lodg- 
ings in a neigabouring street. 


The ſtory having gone abroad, hundreds were dai- 
ly drawn by curiofity into the ſtreet were the kaunzed 
koſe was, and it becoming the ſubjeR of converſation 
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every where, Mr. Nolan, ſo welt known for his poetical 
and palitical abilities, took up a ſporting bet, that he 
would ſuffer himſelf to be locked up in the houſe one 
whole night, without the company of any human being. 


About nine o'clock he went, and was ſhut in; but 
for the ſake of defence againſt any improper practice, he 
took with him a dog, and a caſe of loaded piſtols, and was 
not releaſed till fix o'clock next morning, when he was 
found by his companions faſt aſleep. 


The following elegant ſtanzas will beſt ſhew the 
ſituation of his mind during the time of his vigis. Suffice 
it to ſay he ſaw no glei tho? he heard a great deal of 
noiſe, and loudly threatened to ſhoot the firſt who ſhould 
approach, whether of this world or the other. Ti: 
</creet ghot deſiſted, and the people in the neighbourhood 
got rid of their fears. | 


SANZAS WRITTEN IN THE HAUNTED ROOM. 


If from the cerements of the filent dead 
Our long departed friends could rife ane, 


W hy feel a horror, or conceive a dread 
To ſee again thoſe friends whom once we knew ? 
Father of all! thou gav'ſt not to our ken 
To view beyond the borders of the grave ; 
'Tis not the idle tales of idle men 
That can the mind appal, the truly brave 
Firmly on Reaſon's adamantine throne, 
Can place the ſoul, and, fear no ills unknown. 
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O! if the flinty priſon of the grave 
Could looſe its doors and let the ſpirit flee ; 
Why not return the wiſe, the juſt, the brave, 
And set once more the pride of ages free 
Why not reſtore a Socrates again? 
Or give us Newton as the firſt of men ? 


In this lone room, where patient now I wait, 
To try if ſouls departed can appear ; 
O! could a Burgh eſcape his priſon gate, 
Or could I think Latouche's form was near ; 
Why fear to view the ſhades which long mult be 
Sacred to freedom and to charity ? 


A little onward in the path of life, 

And all muſt ſtretch in death this mortal frame, 
A few ſhort ſtruggles end the weary ſtrife, 

And blot the frail memorial of our name, 
Torn from the promontory's lofty brow, 
In time the rootel oak itſelf lies low, 


— . —— 


N OF A PUILANTROPIST, 


NO object can be more pleaſing to a virtuous mind, 

than to behold a well directed be nevolence produQtive of 

, , a grateful and happy heart; while the ſmiling ſcenes of 
cultivation and ſociety ſucce:d to the ſolitary waſtes of ſa- 
vage nature, 


A 
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Mr. Wood, a free merchant of Decca, coming 
thence to Calcutta, where the Ganegs flows thro? vaſt 
tracks of uncultivated and marſhy woods, which render the 
navigation peculiarly difficult and dangerous, happened 
to fall in with a poor native wood-cutter. In the courſe 
of converſation, the latter ſaid, if he had but 50 rupees 
(i.e. 57.) he could make a comfortable fettlement. The 
fifty rupees, Mr. Wood lent him. When this worthy 
man, after ſtaying ſome time at Calcutta, returned to 
Decca, he ſaw the pleaſing effeAs of his bounty in an 
advanced ſettlement, on a ſmall eminence newly cleared 
from ſtanding trees. Unſolicited, he lent the wood-cutter 
fiſty rupees more. Ihe next voyage Mr. Wood was de- 
lighted, to behold the rapid progreſs of the ſettlement, 
and aſtoniſhed to meet the wo-d-cutter offering to pay half 
the ſmall, but generous loan. Mr. Wood refuſed to re- 
ceive it at that time, and lent him a hundred rupees 
more. 


About eighteen months after the commencement 
of the ſettlement, he had the inexpreſsible ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing his induttrivus wood-cutter at the head of five po- 
pulous villages, and a ſpacious tract of fine land under 
cultivation, aud drained and cleared of ſwamps and woods. 


The wood-cutter now repaid the principal he had 
borrowed, and tendered the intereſt while tears of grati- 
tude and humble affection ſtole down his venerable, his 
happy and expreſſive countenance. But how inexpreſſi- 
ble che feelings of the beuevolent merchant ! Let thoſe 
f plunderers, who return with the wealth of nations fink- 
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ing under their cruelty and oppreſſion, while they wan- 
ton in all the luxuries of life—let them ſtill 


ce In palaces lie {training their low thoughts 
© To form unreal wants“ 


* 
To ſenſations like his they muſt ever be ſtrangers. 


An enjoy ment ſo exquiſite, ſo pure, ſo permanent, not 
all the viches of the eaſt can purchaſe. 


« — ED Cp) ——— 


GRATITUDE, 


BY JOHN LUFFMAN. 


\ * 


I was juſt going to embark at Dieppe for England, 
when a women accoſted me with a low curtſy; at the 
fame time ſaying, Sir, are you an Engliſhman ?” 1 re- 
plied © Les. She then told me ſhe was deſtitute both of 
friends and money, and begged me, in the irreſiſtible lan- 
guage oftears and ſighs, to pay her paſſage. I did it without 

theſitation, and handed her into the cabin of the packet, 
then went to the hotel, d ischarged my bill, and went on 
board. We immediately ſet ſail with a fair wind, but had 
not been more than tw hours from the Fru coaſt when 
the wind became foul, and begin to b! w Our cap- 


tain lowered ſail, and the gale increased. My fellow- 
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paſſengers, ſixteen in number, were all dismayed, except 
the diſtreſſed fair one, who ſeemed perfectly indifferent to 
the ſevere contention of the elements. It now blew a ſtorm 
our maſt and rigging went over the fide, and deſtruction 
ſeemed inevitable. I aſked her what ſhe thought of our 
ſituation ? She calmly replied, „It is dangerous, «but 
much leſs ſo than the ſituation from which your kindacſs 
has relieved me. I made no reply, the maſter of the veſſel 
at the inſtant crying out, Land a head! We now ſaw 
death in all his terrors ; the wind blowing with uncommon 
violence towards the ſhore, and our veſſel being unable 
to ſteer, from the damage which the rudder had received. 
Molt of the paſſengers were on their knees; among 
whom was a prieſt, and a French colonel of dragoons, 
who were uttering ejaculations, and croſſing themſelves 
with great fervency. My companion's countenance did 
not, even at this awful moment, betray the leaſt symp- 
tom of fear ! A certain complacency, which muſt proceed 
from extreme goodneſs of heart, illumined every feature. 
L looked upon her with aſtoniſhment, and attempted to 
ſpeak ; but feeing her difinclination to converſe, I remain 
ed filent. We had not been in this ſituation many 
minutes before our veſſel daſhed upon the rocks with un- 
common violence; I heard the ſhrieks of my fellow- 
ſufferers, but heard no more ! 


Recovering my ſenſes, I found myſelf in a lonely 
cottage, within half a mile where the veſſel ſtruck, and 
the lady ſtanding by my fide; I never received ſo much 
pleaſure in my life as on witneſſing her , preſervation. 
„Heavens! ſaid I, inarticulately, and are you ſafe 
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too? One of the ſailors, who alſo eſcaped, being there, 
immediately replied, ** and you owe your life to her for- 
titude.”” After I had recovered ſufficiently to converſe, I 
returned my moſ} heartfelt thanks, and determined with- 
in myſelf never to ſuffer her to leave me: then begged 
to know her ſtory, and by what means ſhe became, 
through heaven, the inſtrument of my ſafety. She re- 
plied, „ My life has been an extraordinary one, and you 
will excuſe me from going into any other particulars than 
ſuch as may ſerve to ſhew how I have been enabled to pre- 
ſerve you. I am a Weſt Indian, and it is the cuſtom of 
that country, as well as moſt others in warm climates, 
to bathe frequently, I therefore learned to ſwim very 
early. The veffel had no ſooner ſtruck on the fatal rock, 
by which ſo many have periſhed, but I found myſelf in 
the ſea, My. preſence of mind never fails me: I faw the 
ſhore, and made to it, the waves favoured my attempt, 
and I had the happineſs to reach the land. I had not ſet 
my feet upon two minutes before I ſaw a man ſtruggling 
with the waves. It was you! I did not heſitate a mo- 
ment, but plunged once more into the ſea, when after 
ſeveral fruitleſs endeavours to reach you, I had the good 
fortune to catch hold of your hair, and brought you to 
the ſhore, myſelf almoſt lifeleſs, you apparently dead. 
By the aſſiſtance of this ſeaman you was brought here; 
and, by the help of this worthy family, your liſe is re- 
ſtored.” Here ſhe ſtopped ; when I poured out abun- 
dance of bleſſings upon my preſerver. The people-about 
us looked upon her as an angel. I immediately offered 
der my hand, which ſhe declined, ſaying, * Stay Sir, 
| wall I deſerve it. I have done no more for you than you 
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have done for me : I have ſavel your life, you too have 
ſaved mine; for I was determined to avoid proſtitution, 
and ſuicide muſt have been the drea ltul means. Had 
you not generouſly conſented io give me a paſſage that 
that ocean from which we and this ſeaman only are ſa- 
ved, would have received me.”'—By the attention of the 
cottagers we ſoon recovered, and were taken up by a veſ- 
ſel bound for London. Our fates are now united by the 
ſacred bonds of mutual affection; and 1 find in my grate- 


ful pariner every thing that is juſt, generous, and vir- 
tuous. | 


— Dc — 


COURAGE AND BENEVOLENCE. 


WHAT an inexhauſtable ſubject is the deformity of 
vice, and the lovelineſs of virtue! how inconteſtible, 
how convincing are the proofs ! But if moraliſts were in 
earneſt, they would find that the ſureſt way to amend 
others, is firit to reform themſelves. | 


Two citizens who were neighbours, often indulged 
. themſelves with a morning's walk in the vicinity of the 
metropolis, before the hurrying hours of buſineſs came 
on. In one of theſe early perambulations, after ordi- 
dinary converſation had ceaſed, one of them lamented 
the deluge of vice, which, like an innunation, had 
overſpread the whole land; that virtue was driven to the 
very confines of theſe once happy realms; and that even 
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Charity herſelf was · preparing to depart: yet amongſt the 
general dearth of heneficence, he himſelf had a heart ſo 
very compaſſionate, that it melted with ſorrow at a tale 
of woe, and he longed for nathing more than opportuni- 
ties to relieve the. diſtrefſes of his fellow creatures. 


| He had ſcarce finiſhed this fine harangue when a 
good looking man in plain attire, approached them, beg- 
ing their attention to his mournful ſtory : He told them 
that his houſe had been burnt, and his ſtock in trade 


deſtroyed ; and produced youchers of the truth from per- 
ſons of undoubted credit. 


The citizen who had not ſpoke, declared his inabi- 
lity to relieve the unfortunate petitioner 3 but obſerved to 
his friend, that here was a fair opportunity of diſplaying 
nis favourite virtue. The beneficent man however, de- 
clared that pity was all he could then afford, as he never 
carried any money about him. 


The other on the departure of the poor mendicant, 
began to upbraid his friend : telling him he ſhould have 
relieved the man himſelf, but that he would not deprive 
him of his darling pleaſure ; charity, beſides being a vir- 
iue he had never maye any pretentions to. 


«© Now, ** added he, to his abaſhed companion, 
you have clearly demonſtrated, that benevolence is your 
charaQeriſtic ; valour is mine! I look with reverence on 
the annals of former times, that furniſh us with ſo many 
inſtances of god-like intrepidity; and ſadly regret the 
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want of magnanimity in our days: yet, notwithſtanding 
its almoſt general defection, I think I may, without 


vanity, boaſt of as much perſonal courage as any man 
breathing; and want nothing but a fit occafion to give 
proofs of it. 


They had now ſtrolled to a great diſtance from any 
houſes, when a man ruſhed from behind the hedge with 
a drawn ſword, threatening them with immediate death, 
if they «did not deliver their money. 


«© Now, ſays the charitable man, ** now my 
friend exert yourſelf and ſave our lives and property.” 


But the threats of the robber ſo inumidated both, 
that they quietly gave him their purſes. - . 


The valiant perſon was now, in turn, upbraided 
by his companion, who alledged, that if he had given 


him the leaſt aſſiſtance, he would have ſecured the thief 


and delivered him up to juſtice. 


« You could not expect any aſſiſtance from me,” 
ſaid the other, -*© as valour is what 1 never pretended to ; 
but let us from henceforth, ceaſe to upbraid each other ; 
for we have proved, that though charity and valour are 
terms we underſtand perſectly well, we nevertheleſs wil 
Iingly leave the practice of them to other people.“ 
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————Þ>o_—— 
FIDELITY. 


BY JOHN LUIFMAN. 


IT was early in the laſt century when Crab- 
iſland, one of the Virgins, ſituate near the coaſt of Porta 
Rica in the Carribbean ſea, became the general topic of 
converſation throughout the old ſettlements in the Weſt 
Indies ; its fertility was extolled almoſt to improbability. 
Its ciime was reported to be healthy, and its ſituation for 
trade the moſt adyantageous in thoſe ſeas. From theſe 
and other flattering "repreſentations many ſpeculations 
aroſe; and adventurers, not only from the Engliſh 
iſlands, but from the foreign alſo, arrived with their fami- 
lies and ſlaves for the purpoſe of ſettling this ſo much ce- 
lebrated ſpot. 


Among the number of deluded Coloaifts u as Leon- 
tine and his family, conſiſting of his only ſon Beraardo, 
a young man of about twenty-four years of age, his 
daughter Leonada, a beautiful girl of fourteen years of 
age, between eighty and nineiy ſlaves, and many valu- 
bles. The lands were divided among the new ſeulers in 
that amicable manner as beſpoke conkdence in each 
other, and the portion allotted to Leonine was defirably 
ſituated near the ſea, 


- —— — — — 


dy the inhabitants, who knowing from their numbers 
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This infant ſettlement went on as well as could be 
wiſhed till about the cloſe of the ſecond year, when the 
Spaniards of Porto Rica, unfortunately for them, acquir- 
ed intelligence of the flouriſhing ſtate this new colony 
was in; and well knowing from the induſtry and ſpirit of 
the Engliſh (who were its principal inhabitants), that 
unlefs cruſhed in its infancy it bid fair, even at an early 
period, to be a troubleſome neighbour, they deter- 
mined on its ruin ; and accordingly afſembled eight hun- 
dred whites, blacks, and mulattos, in canoes, and left 
their {hore in the evening, under the hope of landing on 
Crab iſland before day-break ; but a ſtrong curreat ſetting 
againſt them prevented their making the lan! in time to 
effe& their purpoſe undiſcovered. The canoes were ſeen 


as well as from their direQion that their intentions were 
hoſtile, inſtantly beat to arms and muſtered about two 
hundred whites with as many coloured people in whom 
they could confide. The command of this little force 
was offered to Leontine, who declined it on account of 
his age, but recommend-d his ſon Bernardo who had 
been bred to arms in Europe to that poſt of honour. 
They immediately inveſied him with the command, 
which he received with that kind of humility only 
known to a great mind. He then drew them up on the 
beach, where, in a manly and animated ſpeech, he ex- 
horted them to uſe every effort to expel the cruel inva- 
ders; and the concluding words were Remember, my 
friends, is is not only our lives, but, what is ſti'l dearer 
to us than life, our liberties that we are now called upon 
to defend. AQ maguanimouſly, and fear not to conquer. 
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The foe were now ſecn diſembarking their force at the 
diſtance of a mile. Bernardo marched his men to op- 
poſe them ; but notwithſtanding the greateſt expedition 
was uſed, the enemy had made good their landing before 
they arrived. Bernardo having the advantage of a rifing 
ground, attacked hem with ſuch impetuoſity, that on the 
firſt onſet, upward: of ſixty of the Spaniards fell. He 
followed up this advantage with all the eagerneſs natural 
to an Engliſhman, or the deſcendant of an Engliſhman. 
In fine, the foe were driven to their canoes : but Bernar- 
do and his followerss, ſpurred on by glory, purſued them 


even unto the ſea, when a villain pointed his muquet at 


him, and the contents were unfortunately lodged in his 
head. He was brought on ſhore, where Leontine ſhed 
over him the tear of parental affection, and in a ſhort 
exordium excited his companions to emulate his virtues. 


The bodies of the ſlain were now collected, when 
it appeared the Spaniards had loft two hundred and twen- 
ty dead on the beach, who, after being ſtripped of their 
arms, were conſigned to the ocean. On the part of the 
Illanders were fixty killed and forty wounded ; the num- 

ber wounded on the enemy's fide could not be aſcertain- 
ed, many having been conveyed to their veſſels during 
the action. Thus the affair concluded, and good order 
was again eſtabliſhed throughout the colony. | 


The bleſſings of peace were but of a ſhort duration: 
the Spaniards, irritated to an extreme degree at being 
defeated by leſs than half their number, aſſembled a con- 
ſiderable body of men of all deſcriptions, and in about 
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ſix weeks appeared again upon the coaſt and landed on a 
diſtant part of the iſland. Their force was confiderably 
greater than.in the former attempt, and that of the Eng- 
lith conſiderably reduced. However, Leontine muſtered 
the inhabitants, conſiſting of ſomewhat leſs than three 
hundred, and led them to attack the enemy; they fought 
with uncommon intrepidity, but the Spaniards by dint 
of numbers overpowered our ifland heroes, and Leontine, 
with about forty others, the only remains of his ſmall but 
gallant party, were obliged to ſeek reſuge in the woods 
and mountains, while this unhappy ſpot was plundered 
without regard to place, and cruelties committed without 


diſtinction of age or ſex. 


| Leontine was attended in his retreat by a negro ſlave 
named Pollio, whom (as ſoon as he found reſiſtance was 
at an end, and that all was loft) he diſpatched to his houſe - 
to bring away his daughter Leonada, now his only hope. 
The faithful flave fulfilled his maſter's orders, and not 
only brought her in ſafety to the afflited parent, but 
brought alſo many articles that his preſeace of mind 
pointed out as uſeful to them in their preſent unhappy 
fituation, among which were ſome cloathing, canvaſs 
for hammocks, and his bow; it having forcibly ſtruck the 
mind of Pollio that the report of a muſket might be the 
means of diſcovering thei: retreat, and knowing alſo that 
their exiſtence depen led principally upon what ſhould 
be killed in the woos. The fire arms and ammunition 
which they brought with them fiom the fatal field were 
to be preſerved for perſonal defence only. Leontine met 
His daughter with joy, with that heartful pleaſure that 
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even the diſtreſſed feel at the ſight of a beloved object. 

Leonada threw her arms about his neck, and all the ut- 
tered was, O, my father! The great fatigue ſhe had 
undergone ſuperadded to the pleaſure of again ſeeing her 
suppoſed loſt parent overcame her delicate ſpirits. Leon- 
tine by his tenderneſs ſoon recovered her; an while he 
and Pollio were hanging the hammocks to the branches 
ol the trees, Leonada fell aſleep on the graſs, and did not 
awake until Pollio had gotten ready a repaſt which, al- 
though indifferent, afforded ſtrength to nature. In this 
ſituation, on the fruits of the woods, and upon the pro- 
duce of Pollio's ſkilful archery, did this worthy father and 
amiable daughter ſubſiſt for ſix weeks, when Leontine, 
from being expoſed io the nocturnal des, was attacked 
with the yellow fever. Medicinal aid could not be had 3 
He therefore in Leonada's attention and Pollio's know- 
ledge of tropical ſimples placed his hope, under heaven, 
for recovery. | 
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One morning, when this faithful negro was abroad 

upon his neceſſary duty of getting ſupplies, accompanied 
by Leonada, he heard the voice of a man calling in Spa- 
nith as if parted from companions : he therefore bade 
Leonada to make immediately to the retreat. She, all 
fear, was going with haſty ſtep, when at a ſmall diſtance 
ſhe ſaw a man. She ſhrieked. Pollio, who had her ſtill 
in his fight, ran immediately to her: the man haſtening 
to her alſo. ** Stand off!” ſaid Pollio, getting between 
his miſtreſs apd the ſtranger, and placing an arrow in his 
bow. Villain!“ replied the Spaniard, drawing his 
ſword, © lay aſide your arms and ſurrehder the lady this 
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moment, or you ſhall ſuffer for your temerity.—" “ Take 
the name of, villain to yourſelf, returned Pollio, - and 
know I obey none but my maſter and this lady, whom I 
will defend with my life.” The Spaniard that inſtant 
ruſhed forward with his drawn ſword, and at the fame 
inſtant was Pollio's arrow fixed in his heart. Leonada 
had gone back ſeveral paces during the conflict, but on 
ſeeing the Spaniard fall, ſhe immediately ran to Pollo, 
who was buſying himſelf in taking the Spariiard's arms, 
which, when he had done, he hung the body of his ad- 
verſary to a branch of the baneful but beautuous Man- 
chonell-tree, and returned with his fair charge and his 
ſpoils to his maſter. 


They had the fatisfaQion to find Leontine aſleep 
in his hammock. When he awoke Leonada and Pollio 
related to him the recent traſaction, which he ſeemed to 
to hear with pleaſure and regret. He .found himſelf 
much better for the fine ſleep he had juſt awoke from; 
his fever was conſiderably abated, and he felt returning 
ſtrength. © Pollio,” ſays he faintly, „let me have my 
piſtols ; I think 1 ſhall be able to uſe them if there is an 
necaſion ; and from the account juſt given me I forbode 


danger. Pollio obeyed; and Leontine had ſcarcely” 


loaded them when he heard voices in the wood ; he im- 
mediately called Pollio. **Pollio,” ſaid he, they are 


at hand, the unrelenting murderous Spaniards are at 


hand !—Fly with my child and fave her! leave me to be 
their victim. No, matter, ”* replied the ſlave, I 
muſt di bey you now; I will do all I can to protect and 
defend my miſtreſs, hut the ſword that lets out your blood 
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ſhall firſt pierce the heart of Pollio. This declaration 
brought tears into the eyes of Leontine. 4 Moſt faithful 
of men!“ ſaid he as energetically as he was able, then 
we will endeavour to repel force by force, and if we fall 
the boſom of peace will receive us. At this inſtant three 
Spaniards appeared in view, loudly exclaiming, Here 
are the murderers of Gonzago, dare not to reſiſt, but pre- 
pare to die by the moſt excruciating tortures. Leontine 
immediately leaped from his hammock, crying as loud as 
he was able, No! if we die, we die like men.” Pol- 
lio had, while Leontine was ſpeaking, ſhot the for- 
wardeſt with an arrow in the forehead, and as the other 
two advanced, he aimed his piſtols with ſuch preciſion, 
they both took effect, and the threatening Spaniards lay 
weltering in their blood. Leonada's fortitude on this 
occaſion was conſpicuous ; ſhe not only ſupported her 
father's feeble arm, but was about to fire one of his piſ- 
tols alſo when ſhe ſaw the Spaniards fall. Leontine 
ordered Pollio to bury them and alſo their companion, 
whom he had hung on the Manchonell-tree. Pollio 


having firit ſtripped them, depoſited them in the ſand on 
the ſea- ſhore. 


Leontine gathered ſtrength daily; he was now able 
to walk. One day as he went down to the beach he 
ſaw ſeveral canoes lying in a little cove at a ſmall diſtance 
He immediately returned to the retreat and told Pollic 
to endeavour to make himſelf acquainted with who and 
what they were, Pollio immediately went to where the 
canoes lay, and ſeeing ſeveral Indians, he ſoon learned 
that they came from a neighbouring iſland to gather a 
R 
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a fruit peculiar to that part of the country. Poll 
thought this was a favorable opportunity for purchaſing a 
canoe by which they might be able to get to an Englith 
iſland, or at leaſt to one favorable to that government. 
He accordingly entered into a treaty with the Indians for 
| -one of their veſſels, which he purchaſed for the clothes 
| of the Spaniards, an old piſtol, and a little powder. Le- 
| ontine, impatient for the return of Pollio, had walked 
j out expecting to meet him; but what was his ſurpriſe 
when he ſaw him land from a canoe and faſten it to a 
| tree that grew upon the water's edge, and an Indian 
[ : land alſo from another. He inquired of Pollio the cauſe 
of it. Why, maſter, ſaid Pollio, “I have bought 
a canoe of the Indians for the Spaniards' clothes and 
ſome trifles, and this man is come to receive them.“ 
Leontine ſaid no more, but proceeded to the retreat, his 
faithful ſlave and the Indian following, where the things 
were delivered to the Indian, who returned to his 
fellows. 


As ſoon as the Indian was gone, Leontine aſked 
Pollio what he meant to do with the canoe ? ** To take 
you and my miſtreſs to ſome iſland, replied the faithful 
flave, where you may be happy.” Leontine and 
Leonada approved of the meaſure; and Pollio, after 
getting together proviſions and neceffaries for their little 

voyage, conveyed them to St. Thomas's, from whence 

hey proceeded to Antigua the iſland of their nativity, 

| where Leontine immediately emancipated Pollio from 


i 
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= 
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ſlavery agreeable to the laws of the county, and he 
lived ever after with him, not as a ſeryant but as the 
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friend and preſerver of Leontine and Leonada, and a 
pattern of Fidelity. b 


— 6 — 


MARRIAGE BY BILL OF EXCHANGE. 


THERE was ſome time ſince, a marriage negoti- 
ated by a Bill of exchange, in the Iſland of Jamaica; the 
circumſtances of which are ſo whimſical; that I believe 
ſuch of our readers as have not already heard it will be 
diverted with the relation. | 


A merchant, originally from London, having ac- 
quired a handſome fortune in that iſland, concluded with 
himſelf he could not be happy in the enjoyment of it, 
unleſs he ſhared it with a woman of merit ! and knowing 
none to his fancy, he reſolved to write to a worthy cor- 
reſpondent in London. He knew no other ſtile than 
that he uſed his trade; therefore, treating affairs of love 
as he did his buſineſs, after giving his frien*! ſeveral com- 
miffions, and reſerving this for the laſt, he went on thus 
„ Item ** Seeing that I have taken a reſolution to marry, 
and that I do not find a ſuirable match for me here, do 
not fail to ſend, by next ſhip bound hither, a young wo- 
man of the qualifications and form following. 


As fora portion I demand none; let her be of an 
S 2 
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honeſt family; between 20 and 25 years of age; of a mid- 
dle ſtature and well proportioned ; her face agreeable ; 
her temper mild; her character blameleſs ; her health 
good; and her conſtitutiun ſtrong enough to bear the 
change of climate, that there may be no occaſion to look 
out for a ſecond, thro? lack of the firſt ſoon after ſhe 
comes to hand ; which muſt be provided againſt as much 
as poſſible, confidering the great diſtance and the dan- 
gers of the ſea. If the arrives, and conditioned as above- 
ſaid, with the preſent letter indorsed by you, or at leaſt 
an atteſted copy thereof, that there may be no miſtake 


or impoſition, I hereby oblige and engage myſelf to ſatis- 


fy the ſaid letter by marrying the bearer at 15 days fight, 
in witneſs whereof I ſubſcribe myſelf yours &c.”? 


The London correſpondent read over and over the 
odd article, which, put the future ſpouſe on the ſame foot- 
ing with a bate of goods, could not help admiring the 
prudent exactneſs of the merchant, and his laconie ſtile, 
in enumerating the qualifications which he inſiſted on : 


| he, however endeavoured to ſerve him to his mind ; and 


after many enquires found a lady fit for his ——_ in 
a young perſon of a reputable family but no fortune, of 
good humour, and of a polite education, well ſhaped, 
and more than tolerably handſome. He made the pro- 
poſal to her as his friend had directed; and the young 
lady, who had no ſubſiſtance, but hom a croſs old aunt, 
who gave her a great deal of uneaſineſs, accepted it. A 
ſhip bound for Jamaica was then fitting out at Briſtol ; the 
gentlewoman went on board the ſame, together with the 
bales of goods, being well provided with all neceſſaries, 
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and particularly with a certificate in due form, and in- 
dorſed by the correspondent. She was alſo included in 
the invoice, the laſt article of which ran thus—“ Item, 
A maid of 21 years of age of the quality, ſhape, and con- 
ditioned as per order; as appears by the affidavits and cer- 
tificates ſhe has to produce.” The writings which were- 
thought neceſſary to ſo exact a man as the future huſ- 
band, were, an extract of the pariſh regiſter, certificate of 
her character, ſigned by the curate, an atteſtation of her 
neighbours, ſetting forth, that ſhe had tor the ſpace of 
three years lived with an old aunt, who. was intclerably 
peeviſh, and had not during all that time given her ſaid 
aunt, the leaſt occaſion of complaint, and laſily the good- 
neſs of her conſtitution was certified, after conſultation by 
four eminent phyſicians. Before the gentlewoman's de- 
parture, the London correſpondent ſent ſeveral letters of 
advice, by other ſhips, to his friend ; whereby he inform- 
ed him, that per ſuch a ſhip, he hal ſent him a young 
woman of ſuch an age, character, and condition; in a 
word, ſuch as he defired to marry. The letters of advice, 
the bales, and the genilewoman, came ſafe to the port, 
and the merchant who happened to be one of the fore- 
moſt'on the pier, at the lady's landing was charmed to 
fee a handſome perſon, who having heard him called by 
his name, thus addrefſed him“ Sir, 1 have a Bill of 
exchange upon you, and you know it is not uſual for peg. 
ple to carry a great deal of money about them in uch a 
long vovage as I have now made; | beg you would be 
pleaſed to pay it'” At the fame ume the gave him his 
corre{ondent's }-ttor on the back of which was written, 
«© The bearer of this is the ſpouſe you ordered me to ſend 
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you.” Ha, madam ! ”* ſaid the merchant, © never ye: 
ſuffered my bills to be proteſted and I ſwear this ſhall not 
be the firſt, I ſhall reckon myſelf the moſt fortunate of 
all men, if you will allow me to diſcharge it.''—** Yes 
Sir,“ ſaid ſhe 3; “ and the more willingly ſince J am ap- 
priſed of your character. We had ſeveral perſons of ho- 
nour on board, who knew you very well: and who, dur- 
ing my paſſage, have anſwered all the queſtions 1 aſked 
them concerning you, in fo ſatisfactory a manner, that 
they have raiſed in me a perfect eſteem for you.” This 
interview was in a few days followed by the nuptials, 
which were very magnificent. The new married con- 
ple were ſatisfied with their happy union, made by a bill 
of exchange, which turned out one of the moſt fortunate 
that had happened in that iſland for many years. 


— f — 


HUMANITY. 


BY JohN LUFFMAN. 
5 — — 


ON the plain near the village of Dettingen, cele- 
brated for the victory obtained over che French under the 
eo7amand of the Mareſchal de Noailles, by the Britiſh 
forces and their allies, commanded by the king in perſon, 
and the earl of Stair, refided Alberto the ſhepherd, with 
his two children, Gerhard and Chriſtina ; and at about 
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the diſtance of three Engliſh miles, on the road to At- 
che ſſenburgh, dwelt Erneſtus the woodman, brother of 
Alberto. Theſe men lived in that ſtate of fincere friend- 
ſhip and good offices to each other as may, with 
propriety, be termed the very eſſence of brotherly love. 
The children of Alberto were the children of Erneſtus ; 
indeed they ſeemed actuated but by one ſoul. Alberto's 
ſon was about ten years of age, his daughter ſome years 
younger ; and it had been the cuſiom eſtabliſhed between 
theſe friendly brothers to enjoy the pleaſure of the chil- 
dren's company alternately. It was Chriſtmas, and it 
was alſo Eineſtus's turn to entertain his adopted children; 
Alberto accordingly ordered Gerhard and Chriſtina 10 
prepare themſelves for their viſit to their uncle's; and 
it was about three o'clock in the afternoon when they 
left the houſe of Alberto to purſue their little journey : 
the cold was intenſe, but they had been accuſtomed to 
it. When they had got ſome way on the foreſt or woo! 
through which they were obliged to paſs, the atmoſphere 
thickened, and the ſnow came down in ſuch a degree 
25 to obliterate their fight, and prevent them finding the 
right path. While they were in this ſituation, night 
came on. Gerhard encouraged his ſiſter not to fear, and 
propoſed climbing the tree which they were ſtanding un- 
der; but, after many attempts made by the enfeebled 
Chriſtina, it” was found impoſſible to ſucceed ; Gerhard, 
therefore, did not attempt it, but ſtood cloſe by her till 
the fell in a found ſieep. He having oftentimes heard 
his father and uncle talk of the dreadful conſequences 
attending the loſs of motion in ſuch caſes, erideavoured, 
by every means in his power, to awake her; bit it prov- 
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ing ineffeQual, he took his coat off, and wrapt it cloſe 
about the breaſt and back of his ſiſter, and then laid him- 
ſelf acroſs her feet, and prayed to the God of heaven to 
protect and ſave them. . 


They were diſcovered in the morning by Audaxus, 
an old ſoldier, then on his way to join the army of Prince 
Ferdinand, in Weſtphalia, as a volunteer. The veteran 
ſeeing ſomething, at the diſtance of a few paces out of 
che path, which he thought looked unlike the common 
appearance of a ſnow heap, made up ta it, and found 
the children in the ſituation juſt deſcribed, and appa- 
rently lifeleſs. He immediately threw his hat from his 
-head, his ftaff from his hand, and, taking his knapſack 
from his ſhoulders, firſt lifted up Gerhard, and felt his 
' boſom and his pulſe. He found warmth yet remain in 
the one, and motion in the other. He now ſtripped off 
an old regimental coat, fpread it over the ſnow, and laid 
the boy upon it with the greateſt tenderneſs ; he then 
went to the aſſiſtance of Chriſtina, whom he found more 
warm and with more pulſation than her brother; when, 
: after treating her in the ſame manner he had done Ger- 
hard, he proceeded to to take out of his knapſack a bottle 
of brandy : this he applied alternately to the temple, 
the breaſt, and to the extremities of each of the inno- 
cents, till he found evident figns of returning life. 
„Heavens! now” exclaimed old Audaxus, J ſhall 
ſucceed.” He continued his applications ſome time long- 
er, when he obſerved the eyelids of Chriſtina to open, 
and very ſoon aſter thoſe of Gerhard. ***Tis done!“ 
cries the old man in a rapture, „ tis done!“ He now 
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raiſed them from the ground, and, fitting upon his wal- 
let, took one on each knee; and, by giving them a ſmall 
quantity of the ſpirit, they were ſoon recovered fo far as 
to be able to tell Audaxus where they had come from, 
and who was their father; but they were yet unable to 
walk: he therefore wrapped them up in his coat, left his 
knapſack and ſtick under the tree, took them in his arms, , 
and carried them to their parents. Alberto was ſtanding 
at the door of his cottage when he ſaw the old man ap- 
proaching with all the haſte in his power; the children 
were ſo much obſcured by the old military coat that 
Alberto did not diſcover immediately what Audaxus had 
hidden under it. Ruſhing forward towards Alberto's 
door, who ſtill ſtood on its threſhold, ** Let me in, ſays 
the old ſoldier, ©* I have a preſent for you, and 
immediately little Gerhard drew aſide the coat from his 
face; the old man alſo, at the inſtant, removed it from 
the ſace of Chriſtina. “ My children! ſays Alberio; 
and that was all he could utter. However he followed 
Audaxus into the cottage, where the ſoldier, in pithy 
oratory, told them in what manner he found them, and 
in what manner he alſo relieved them. He then bleſt 
heaven for doing ſo much for him as to make, him the 
humble inſtrument. of the children's ſafety. He was 
now about to take his leave of this amiable family, when 
Alberto begged him to ſtay with him. „No, I thank 
you,” replied Audaxus, ** I am going to the camp; my 
knapſack, which contains all my worldly concern>, and 
my ſtaff, the oaly remaining ſupport of my old age, 1 
have left under the tree in the wood where 1 was ſo for- 
unate as to find your children.“ —“ But you muſt ſtay 
3 T 
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with us,” ſays Alberto, bur cottage is large enough for 
us all; but even if it ſhould prove inconvenient upon 
trial, 1 will enlarge it. I have ſome little money, you 
ſhall ſhare it with me ; and I have a brother, who lives 
hard by, to whom my children were going when the 
misfortune happened to them ; his alſo you ſhall ſhare; 
he loves us: it is only for him to know what you have 
done for theſe infants, and you may command all he has. 
Do therefore ſtay with us; you will find more happineſs 
in this cottage than can poſſibly be found in the bloody 
field of war. —“ ] cannot, replied the old ſoldier; 
(O! ſtrange reverſe of fortune !) I have loſt every thing 
that was near or dear to me in life; I with to remove to 
the manſions of eternal reſt, and I think I cannot go by a 


more honorable way than by falling in the cauſe of juſtice 


and my country; I am therefore determined on ſerving 
out the campaign. If I ſurvive it, I will return; and 1 
hope to finiſh my days with you and your children, 
whom I will henceforward alſo call my child-en.” Then 
taking Alberto's hand into one of his, and the hands of 
Gerhard and Chriſtina in the other, the venerable ſoldier 
emphatically exclaimed, God bleſs you all, and then 
departed from the cottage. Alberto followed, and accom - 
panied him to the wood, where he found his knapſack 
and ſiaff ſafe. As they walked towards the wood, Alberto 
offered Audaxus a ſupply of cath, which he refuſed, 
telling him he had ſufficien.—They parted; Alberto 
wiſhing him ſpeedily to return, and praying the God of 
battle to protect from every harm the man whoſe profeſ- 
fon indeed called him to the inſanguined field, but who 
was himſelf a pattern of humanity.—Alberto immediately 
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acquainted his brother with all that had happened; and 
of ais offer to the old ſoldier not only of part of his cot- 
tage, but his property. And mine alſo,” repli:d 
Erneſtus; **1 hope you offered him mine alſo.” 
„Mes,“ returned Alberto, I did.” —* »Tis well,” 
ſays the brother; “ you have done well, and I am ſatis- 
fiecddl. 

The campaign ended in about fix months, and the 
humane Audaxus returned to the cottage of Albertus, 
who received him with the warmeſt ſriendſhip.—“ I am 
now come, ſays the old ſoldier, „to quarter myſelf 
upon your generoſity: I bring nothing to the common 
ſtock but ſcars.” The veteran had been ſhot through 
the calf of the left leg, and wounded on the head with a 
broad ſword. * This wound, ſays he, pointing to his 
leg, was fairly given; but this,”” lifting up his hat, 
and ſhewing the wound to Alberto, was given by a 
vallain ; a fellow that ſtained the name of Sol pIER! for 
the poltroon cut at me when I was down ; my muſker lay 
by me, and, though in extreme pain, I made ſhift to 
lodge the contents in his head, and he dropped in the 
inſtant. After telling to Alberto and his children, and 
to Erneſtus, the whole of his adventures during the cam- 
paign, the virtuous and contented family fat down to 
dinner. Aaudaxus at night was ſthewn his apartment in 
the cottage, and he now forms a third brother to the 
firmly united Alberto and Erneſtus. 
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-SFORY OF. COLONEL u ; 


"GOLDSMITH, 


— 
— 


AT the coneluſion of the treaty of peace at Utrecht, 
Col. M—— was one of the thoughtleſs, agreeable, gay 
creatures, that drew the attention of the company at Bath. 
He danced and talked with great vivacity z and when he 
gamed among the ladies, he thewed, that his attention 
was employed rather upon their hearts than their for- 
tunes, His own fortune, however, was a trifle , when 
compared to the elegance of his expence ; and his impru- 
dence at laſt was fo great, that it obliged him to fell an 
annuity, arifing from his commiſſion, to keep up his 
ſplendour a little longer. | 


However tRoughtleſs he might be, he had the haps» 
pineſs of gaining the affections of Miſs L——, whoſe fa- 
ther deſigned her a very large fortune. This lady was 
courted by a nobleman of diſtinction ; but ſhe refuſed his 
addreſſes, reſolved upon gratifying rather her inclinations 
than her avarice. The intrigue went on ſucceſsfully be- 
tween her and the Colonel, and they both would certain- 
ly have been married, and been undone, had not Mr. 
Naſh appriſed her faiher of their intentions. The old 
gentleman recalled his daughter from Bath, and offered 


* 
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Mr. Naſh a very conſiderable preſent, for the care he had 
taken, which he refuſed. | 


„ 


In the mean time, Colonel M had an intima- 
tion how his intrigue came to be diſcovered ; nnd byftax- 
ing Mr. Nalh, found that his ſuſpicions were yot with- 
out ſoundation. A challenge was the immediate conſt- 
quence z which the King of Bath, conſcious of having 
only done his duty, thought proper to decline. As none 
are permitted to wear ſwords at Bath, the Colonel found 
no opportunity of gratifying his reſentment, and waited 
with impatience to find Mr. Nath in town, to require 
proper ſatisfaction, 


During this interval, however, he found his credi- 
tors became tov importunate for him to remain longer at 
Bath ; and his finances and credit being quite exhauſted, 
he took the deſperate reſolution of going over to the 
Dutch army in Flanders, where he enliſted himſelf a 
volunteer. Here he underwent all the fatigues of a pri- 
vate centinel, wtih the additional miſery of receiving no 


pay ; and his friends in England gave out he was ſhot at 
the battle of h 


In the mean time, the nobleman preſſed his paſ- 
fion with ardor ; but, during the progreſs of his amour, 
the young lady's father died, and left her heireſs to a for- 
tune of fifteen hundred a year. She thought herſelf now 
diſengaged from her ſormet᷑ paſſion. An abſence of two 
years had in ſome meaſure abated her love for the Col- 
onel ; and the afliduity, the merit, and the real regard, 
of the gentleman who flill couunucd to ſolicit her, were 
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almoſt too powerful for her conftancy. Mr. Naſh, in the 
mean time, took every opportunity of enquiring after 
Colonel M „ and found that he had for ſome time 
been returned to England, but changed his name, in 
order to avoid the fury of his creditors ; and-that he was 
entered into a company of ſtrolling players, who were at 
that time exhibiting at Peterborough. 


He now therefore thought he owed the Colonel, in 
juſtice, an opportunity of promoting his fortune, as he 
had once deprived bim of an vccafion of ſatisfying his 
love. Our Beau, therefore, invited the lady to be of a 
party to Peterborough, and offered his own. equipage, 
which was then one of the moſt elegant in England, to 
conduct her there. The propoſal being accepted, the lady, 
the nobleman, and Mr. Nafh, arrived in town juſt as the 
players were going to begin. 


Colonel M „ Who uſed every means of remain- 
ing incognito, and who was 100 proud to make his diſtreſ- 
ſes known to any of his former acquaintance, was now 
degraded into the character of Tom in the Conſcious Lov- 
ers. Miſs L-— was placed in the foremoſt row of the 
ſpectators, her lord on one fide, and the impatient Naſh 
on the other, when the unhappy youth appeared in that 
deſpicable fituation upon the ſtage. The moment he 
came on, his former miſtreſs ſtruck his view; but his 
amazement was increaſed, when he ſaw her fainting 
away in che arms of thoſe who ſat behind. He was in- 
capable of proceeding; and, ſcarce knowing what he 
did, he flew aud"caught her in his arms. 
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© Colonel, cried Naſh, when they were in ſome 
meaſure recovered, “you once thought me your enemy, 
becauſe I endeavoured to prevent you both from ruining 
each other; you were then wrong, and you have long 
had my forgiveneſs. If you love well enough now for 
matrimony, you fairly have my conſent ; and d—n him, 
fay I, that attempts to part you.“ Their nuptials were 
ſolemnized ſoon after; and affluence added a zeſt to all fu- 
ture enjoyments. Mr. Nath had the thanks of each; 


and he afterwards ſpent ſeveral agreeable days in that 
ſociety which he had contributed to render happy. 


——OOOoo = 


TRUE BENEFICENCE. 


A young man of the name of Robert, was waiting 
Im the River at Marſeilles, when a perſon entered his 
boat. The ſtranger * ſat himſelf down in it, but was 
immediately preparing to go out, obſervi-'g to Robert 
(whom he never ſuſpeRed to be the maſter,) that, fince 
the owner of the boat did not appear, he would go into 
another, “ Sir,"* ſaid the young man to him, © this. is 
mine; could you with to go out of the port: « No, as 
there will only be about an hour of day-light, I wiſhel 
merely to go round the dock in order to enjoy the coolneſs 


Sh 


* [t was M. de Momeſque, auser of the Spirit of Laws. 
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and beauty of the evening but you have not the look 
of a ſailor, nor the manners of a man of that profeſ- 
Hon.” „ Tis not my real trade, it is only to get a little 
money that I follow it on Sundays and feſtiwals.— 
What! covetous at your age! this diſgraces your youth, 
and diminiſhes the eſteem which your happy phyſiog- 
nomy at firſt inſpires” '—** Ah! fir, you know not for 
what purpoſe I am ſo anxious to get money, or you 
would not add to my affliction by thinking me ſo mean a 
character. I may have judged too rathly, but you have 
not explained yourſelf; let us take our round, and recount 
to me your hittory.” The ſtranger ſat himfelf down. 
„ Well, continued he „tell me what are your 
afflictions, you hare difpoſed me to {hare in chem. 
© There is one thing only of which 1 have reaſon to 
complain, that of having my father in ſlavery without be- 
ing able to relieve him. He was a broker in this city, 
and had procured from his ſavings, and thoſe of my 
mother, who was a milliner, an intereſt in a veſiel laden 
for Smirna, and in order to make the belt of it he went 
himſelf along with it. The yetlel was taken by a pirate 
and carried into Tetuan, where my nuhappy father is 
ſNlaye with the reſt of the crew. They alk two thouſand 
crowns for his ranſom, but as our finances were ex- 
hauſted in order to render the enterprize more important, 
we are yet very far from having gained this ſum : my 
mother and ſiſters work day and night; I do the ſame in 
the capacity of a journeyman jeweller; and I endeavour 
to turn to advantage, as you ſee, the Sundays and fellivals, 
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We have retrenched ourſelves to the bare neceſſaries of 
life: one ſmall room forms the whole of our lodgings. 
I formerly thought of going to take the place of my 
father, and thereby reſtore him to his liberty.— I was on 
| the point of executing this projet, when my mother, 
who was informed of it, I know not how, aſſured me 
that it was as impracticable as it was chimerical, and 
ordered all the captains of the Leyant not to take me on 
board.“ Do you ever hear from your father?“ enquired 
the ſtranger, do you know who is his maſter at Tetuan, 
or what ſort of treatment he receives from him?“ 
« His maſter,”” replied Robert, “is ſuperintendant of 
the king's gardens : he is treated with humanity ; and the 
work at which he is employed is not above his ſtrength : 
but we are not with him to comfort and ſolace him 
he is far from us, from a wiſe and three children whom 
he always tenderly loved.” © What name docs he bear 
at Tetuan ?” Ile has not changed it, he is called 
Robert as at Marſeilles.*”” © Robert——belonging to 
the ſuperintendant of the gardens?” es fir, „ Your 


misfortune moves me, but your condudt merits a better 
fate, which I dare prefage, and I wilh jt moſt ſincerely.” 
The ſtranger then wiſhing to give himſelf up to ſolitude 
ſaid to Robert ©* Do not take in amiſs my friend if I re- 
main quiet ſor a moment.“ 


When night came on, the ſtranger defired Robert 
to land, and in getting out of the boat gave him a purſe 
into his hand, and without giving him time to thank 
him, he left him with precipitation. There was in the 
purſe, eight louis in gold, and ten crowns in ſilver. 
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Such generoſity gave the young man the higheſt opinion 


of the perſon who was capable of it, but it was in vain 
for him to attempt to overtake him, to thank him for it, 


This honeſt family ſtill continued to work without 
intermiſſion, that they might procure the ſum which 
they wanted; when about fix weeks aſter the above cir- 
cumſtance took place, as they were taking a frugal din- 


ner, compoſed of bread and dried almonds, who ſhould 


appear, but Robert, the father, decenily dreſſed, thus 
ſurpriſing them in the midſt of their ſorrow and miſery. 
Who can judge of the aſtoniſhment of his wife and chil- 
dren ? What words can expreſs their joy and tranſport ? 
The old man threw himſelf into their arme, and thanked 
them for the fifty louis which they had provided for him, 
when he embarked in the veſſel where his paſſage and 
expences had been paid in advance, and for the cloths 
with which he was furniſhed. He knew not how to re- 
pay ſo much zeal and love. This intelligence ſtruck the 
family dumb and motionleſs ; they looked at each other 
without being able to utter a ſingle word: at length the 
mother broke ſilence. She imagined her ſon had done 
all this. She told her huſband how much he had want- 
ed, from the commencement of his ſlavery, to go and 
take his place, and by what means ſhe hal prevented 
him from doing it. Six thouſand livres ſaid ſhe was the 
ſum they demanded for your ranſom : we have at pre- 
ſent little more than one half; he muſt therefore have 
found ſome friends to aſſiſt him.” The father as if 
tnunderſtruck, immediately appeared diſmayed ; when 
recovering himſelf he thus addreſſed his fon. 55 Wretch ' 
what haſt thou done, can I] owe to. thee my deliverance 
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without regretting it? would it remain a ſecret to thy 
mother were it not bought at the price of virtue? At 
thy age the fon of an unfortunate man, of a ſlave, is it. 
poſſible for thee to have procured by honeſt means, the 
ſum that was neceſſary for it! I tremble when I think 
chat filial love thould have made thee guilty. Keep me 
no longer in ſuſpence but tell the truth and let us all die 
if thou haſt been diſhoneſt.” ————< Be compoſed 
dear father, your ſon is incapable of a diſhoneſt action. 
It is not to me that you owe the reſtoration of your 
liberty, but I know our benefator. Do you remember 
mother, that ſtranger who gave me his purſe : he aſked 
me many queſtions 1 will ſpend my life in ſearch of 
him: 1 will find him and bring him to behold the happy 
eſſects of his beneficence.” He then related to his father 
the anecdote of the ſtranger, and thus diſpelled his fears. 


Being reſtored to his family, Robert found a few 
friends who aſſiſted him. His ſucceſs exceeded his ex- 
peQations. At the end of two years he found himſelt 
in poſſeſſion of an eaſy competency. His children were 
ſettled advantageouſly, and nothing now was wanting to 
complete their dappineſs, but to find out their benefac- 
tor, who kept himſelf from their knowledge notwith- 
ſtanding the continual ſearches of the fon. At length he 
met him one ſunday morning walking alone on the port, 
Ch? my guardian angel !”” was all that he wes able to 
pronounce, when, throwing himſelf at the feet of his 
benefactor, he for a time remained ſenſeleſs. The ſtran- 
ger immediately began to aſſiſt him, and demanded the 
cauſe of his preſent tuation, What! fir, can you be 
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ignorant of it? ſaid the young man “ have you forgot 
Robert and his unfortunate family whom you have re- 
ſtored to happineſs by rar {ming the father ?”? „ You mult 
be miſtaken my friend, I do not know you, and you 
cannot know me, I am a ſtranger at Marſeilles, I have 
only been here a few days.” That may be; but was 
not you here twenty-fix months ago ? Call, to mind 
your employing me in the port, the intereſt you took in 
wy unhappineſs, the queſtions you aſked concerning my 
ſituation, the knowledge, of which has enabled you to 
become our benefattor. Deliverer of my father, can you 


forget that you are the ſaviour of a whole family, who 


with for nothing more than your preſence? Po not 
refuſe them that pleaſure, but come and behold the hap- 
pineſs of which you have been the author.—Come.”” 
©] have told you before my friend you are miſtaken.”” 
© No, fir, 1 am not miſtaken, your features are too deep- 
ly engraved on my memory for me ever to forget them. 
I pray you come.” On ſaying which he took him by 
the arm, and attempted to compel him. A crowd being 


aſſembled round. them, the ſtranger iu a more firm and, 


reſolute tone ſaid to him: Sir, this ſcene begins to be 
troubleſome, it is ſome reſemblance in me that has cauſe 
your mifiake, recover your reaſon, go to your family 
and there ſeek to procure that tranquillity which you 
ſeem to require.” —** What cruelty !** cried the young 
man, ** BenefaQor of this ſamily, why will you impair 
by your reſiſtance that happineſs which they owe entirely 
to von? Are you fo inflexible as to refuſe the tribute 
which we have reſerved ſo long for your ſenſibility *'— 
And you who arc preſent whom my trouble and diforder 
have called together, aſſiſt me all of you, that the author 
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of my ſafety may come and contemplate his own works! 
At iheſe words the ſtranger uniting all his force, and aſ- 
ſuming all courage to reſiſt the delicious ſeduction that 
was offered out to him, darted in a moment to the 
midſt of the crowd and immediately diſappeared. 


The famous banker M. Mayn, of Cadiz, who relat- 


ed this ſtory was himſelf charged with the delivery of the 
ranſom for the freedom of Robert. 


THE VENTRILOQUIST. 


„ will remain here till he awake, then,” ſaid I ; 
« can ſleep upon a chair as well as he. The landlord 
com} plied, and bidding me gcod night, with his family 
retired to bed. — For the ſake of being more at eaſe, I 
placed ſome chairs together and rec med myſelf at full 


length upon them hen I had cloſed my eyes a few . 


minutes, 1 was diſturbed by a loud groan, which I ima- 
gined to proceed from my fleeping companion.—1I 
inſtantly roſe, and approached, fearing it might have 
ariſen from pain, occaſioned by an uneaſy poſture ; but 
he appeared perfectly compoſed and comfortable; I, 
therefore, concluding it to be the ebullition of a dream, 
was returning to my chairs, when the noiſe was repeated, 


* 
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and in a manner that thrilled my very ſoul—The ſound 
was continued to a great length and in a tone unlike any 
thing I ever heard before.—lIt was, indeed, ſuch as one 
would expect to hear from the organs of a ghoſi—it 
ſeemed directly over my ſhoul.ler—I ſtood petrefied till it 
ceaſed, and then turned to look at Yardly, who was till 
in a calm ſleep and his lips cloſed—It cannot be vou, 
thought J, for it is not the voice of a human being. 
Every thing was ſtill again, and I muſtered ſufficient re- 
folution to ſearch round the room; but nothing uncom- 
mon could be ſeen, and my alarm diſſipating by degrees, 
gave me reaſon to think the whole a delufion, proceeding 
from the punch 1 had drank. Laughing now at my own 
weakneſs, 1 once more approached my chairs, which 1 
had ſcarcely touched before my ears were again ſummon- 
ec by a voice different from the laſt, expreſſing ſympathy 
and horror, which, while I remained motionleſs, and 
deprived even of the utterance of fear, ſpoke, as if its lips 
were in contact with my own, as follows: „Prepare, 
my. ſon—O, prepare, for death !—the ſpirit of your fa- 
ther now- calls to you from the grave—Truſt not the 
firength of youth, nor the fewneſs of your years, for in 
three days you will be numbered with the dead.“ It 
is impoſſible for you, reader, to conceive my feelings at 
that moment : the voice ceaſed, and my ſoul was divided 
between horror, at the preſence of a ſpirit, and terror, 
at the apptoach of diſſolution. Not a doubt remained of 
the awful viſit of a ſupernatural agent, and, the moment 
my limbs 1ecovered their uſe, I knelt, and offered up to 
Heaven a prayer. In the midſt of my devotion, Yardly 
ſprung from his ſeat, caught me by the arm, and burl} 
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into a fit of laughter, that, from its violence, ſeemed 
rather the reſult of madneſs than of mirth ; at length, 
thaking my hand, he cried, ** Don't believe the ghoſ. 
you ſhan't die yet.” ——“ You aftonith me, ſaid I; 
« explain yourſelf.””—** Liften,”” ſaid he—l did fo, 
when, to my ſurprize, the accent and words of the ſup- 
pole] ſpirit reverberated in my ears.—Yardly was a 
yentriloquiſt—he was the firſt I had ever heard, and 
while pretending to be faſt aſleep, was exerciſing his won- 
derſul powers to my unſpeakable torment. 


e. 


* 


= 


THE SECRET OF BEING ALWAYS EASY. 


AN Italian biſhop ſtruggle 1 through great difficul- 
ties, without repining, and met with much oppoſition. 
in the diſcharge of his epiſcopal function, without betray- 
ing the leaſt impatience. An intimate friend of his, who 
highly admired thoſe virtues which he thought it impoſſi - 
ble to imitate, one day, aſked the prelate if he could 
communicate the ſecret of being always eaſy. Les, 
replied the old man, “I can teach you my ſecret, and 
with great facility: it conſiſis in nothing more than in 
making a right uſe of my eyes.” Ilis friend begged him 
to explain himſelf. “ Moft willingly”” returned the 
biſhop : in whatever ſtate Jam, I firſt of all look up to 


p 
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Heaven, and remember that my principal buſineſs here 
is to get there: I then look down upon the earth, and 
call to mind how ſmall a ſpace I ſhall occupy in it, when 
I come to be interred. I then look abroa! into the world, 
and obſerve what multitudes there are who, in all reſ- 
pects, are more unhappy than myſelf. Thus I learn 
where true happineſs is placed, where all out cares muſt 
end, and how very little reaſon J have to repine or to 


complain. 


— <> — 


INTERESTING ANECDOTE OF HER no- 
AL HIGHNESS THE LATE PRINCESS 
OF WALES, MOTHER OF HIS PRE- 
SENT MAJESTY. 


ASI GS — 


Oh, ſweet benevolence ! che ſacred chain 

That links us to the gods ! the pow'r is thine, 

To ſmooth the rugged paſſions, charm the heart, 
And wing the foul into her native ſkies. 


GS SS 


- 


WHILE others are deeply engaged in the buſineſs 
of corruption and party, in circulating ſcandal, or defam- 
ing the innocent, permit me to be che hiſtorian of 
benevolence and virtue While our nobility and gentry, 
affecting the wretched levity of France, exhauſt their 
time in an eternal round of frivolous amuſements, which 


\ 
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are at once miſchievous and inſignificant; let me be che 
recorder of other deeds and other characters ſcenes 
which acquire importance from being true, and which 
are truly ſplendid becauſe they are truly good. When 
royalty becomes the patron of humanity, they reflect a 
haſtre upon each other, and we are called upon by dou- 
ble obligations to imitate the bright example. 


Her late royal highneſs the Princeſs Dowager of 
Wales poſſeſſed many extraordinary virtues. A ſoſt heart, 
a ſympathetic ſoul, and exalted ſentiments, were quali- 
ties natural to her, Early trained in the ſchool of mis- 
fortune, ſhe had a quick and lively conception of diſtreſs 
in others; and the was equally expeditious in adminiſter- 
ing comfort to it. This was her ruling principle; this 
was the fertile fountain of other virtues ; and theſe virtues / 


were the more amiable, as they bloomed always in pri- 


vate and unſeen, and yielded their immortal fruit in filence 
and retirement, Let thoſe wretches bluſh, who levelled 
their ſcandal at large at her reputation and her peace, 
and who had ſo often denied the exiſtence of thoſe virtues. 
which they were unacquainted with, 


Her royal highneſs, ſoon after her firſt arrival in 
theſe dominions, derived great pleaſure from peruſing the 
newſpapers; a cuſtom which the diſcontinued the laſt 
ten years of her life, but which firſt taught her the genius 
and manners of the Engliſh people. In the month of 
December 1742, her royal highneſs read in one of tþ theſe 
papers the following advertiſement 

X 
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DISTRESS. - 


„ A man who has ſerved his country bravely is, by a 
peculiar eircumſtance of misfortune, reduced to the 
extremeſt diſtreſs. He has a family too, who are 
deeply involved in his fate. This intelligence will be 
ſufficient to thoſe who can feel, and who can relieve. 
Such perſons may be more particularly informed of 
his paſt misfortune, and may be witneſſes of his 
preſent, by calling at *.“ 


I have obſerved already, that this amiable lady was 
experienced in diſtreſs; and there was an air of truth, of 
candor, of ſuperiority to deceit, through the whole of 
this advertiſement, which greatly beſpoke her ſympathy, 
and rouſed her humanity. She reſolved to fee the miſe- 
rable man w ho advertiſed. 


Her highneſs had in her houſe a lady of German 
extraction, who accompanied her from Germany to Eng- 
tand, and who was her ſavorite and companior till the 
lady's death, which happened about fifteen years ago. 
With this companion the reſolved to viſit the ſcene of 
diſtreſs. In a common morning dreſs, and in a common 
chair, to avoid the public eye, ſhe ſet off about noan, 
the lady walking ſlowly behind her. They eluded all 
obſervation, and arrived at the appointed place. 


The direction led them up two pair of ſtairs, into a 
little apartment (in one of the ſtreeis behind Golden 
Square,) which they entered. A woman, whoſe ghaſt- 
ly features were pale with poverty and ſickneſs, lay 
ſtretched on a comfortleſs bed, without curtains, and 
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_ <ixcled in her arms a female child, whoſe cloſed eyes 
ſeemed ſealed up with death, and whoſe face out- did her 
mother's in marks of want and deſpair. A tall and 
graceful man ſat hefore a cold fire, having on his knee @ 
boy wrapped ronnd in a flannel petticoat ; over whom he 
hung his head, and gazed upon him with eyes of affec- 
tion and anguiſh.—All this was ſeen in the twinkling of 
an eye. Her highneſs ſtopped ſhort, drew cloſe to her 
companion, and claſped her in her arms, as ſhe had 
ſuddenly entered into the manſion of horror and deſpair. 
The man, ſtarting from his chair, placed the child by 
the ſide of his hapleſs mother, advanced gracefully to- 
wards the ladies, and begged of them to fit down. - Her 
highneſs, opening her lips for the firit time, ſaid, 
„Mil all my heart.” 


Need I deſcribe to the reader the ſcene that enfued * 
Need 1 inform him, that hope and expeQation ſat pant- 
ing in the father's eye ; that ſenſibility and pity wandered 
o'er the royal features, and diffuſed over all her counte- 
Dance, a graceful ſorrow and dejedtion ?—This ſcene 
would have afforded the moſt luxurious feaſt to a feeling 
ſoul: It is ſuch, 1 will not injure it by my pen, but re- 
fign it to be conceived by the imagination. 


The attending lady firſt broke ſilence, by diſcloſing 
their buſineſs. She ſaid, that they had read his adver- 
riſement, and were defirous of receiving the informa- 
*tion which it promiſed. The man thanked them for 


their humanity, and proceeded to relate his ſtory, His 
ö X 2 
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voice was good, and his fiyJe was ſimple; and he ſpoke 
with preciſion, fluency, and grace. But as I am not 
now writing. I hiſtory, but an anecdote of the Princeſs 
Dowager of Wales, I will not relate his hiſtory after him. 
The reader muſt be contented 4 preſent with know- 
ing, that he had been zn enſign in a marching re- 
giment, which was then in Germany; that a knot of 
thoſe military coxcombs, with which every regiment is 
crouded, had conceived a pique againſt him, for being 


braver and more ſenſible than themſelves; that one of 


theſe hot-headed youths had ſent him a challenge on a 
very frivolous pretence, which he refuſed to accept, from 
motives of duty and hoor; that pretences were drawn 
from this circumſtance, and combinations formed to in- 
ſult and ruin him; that they repreſented him to the 
chief commander as a coward, a flanderer, and a bad 
officer; that his conduct was inquired into; and, over- 


powered by numbers, he was broke for crimes which he 


never committed; that he ſet out immediately with his 
litde family for England to lay his caſe before the ſecretary 
at war, and to implore juſtice : that, having no powerful 
friend to introduce him into the War-office, the ſecretary 
was too deeply engaged in the buſineſs of the War, to 
liſten to the complaints of a friendleſs enſign : that this 


put a period to his hopes; that his wife was then ſeized 


with ſickneſs ; but being deſtitute of money to procure 


' the neceſſary remedies, her diſtemper was ſoon commu— 


nicated to the two children; and that, having ſpent his 
laft ſixpence, in a fit of agony and deſpair, he ſent the 
above-mentioned advertiiment to the newſpapers ; as the 


Aaſt reſource which a gen:l>man's honor could ſloop to. 


Though many pathetic circumſtances are ſuppreſſed, us 
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is the leading line of the ſtory. He related it with a firm 
and manly countenance, and was a fine contraſt to the 
ſoft and amiable ſenſibility which the oer diſplayed 1 in 
the courſe of it. 


It was a caſe of unfeigned diſtreſs, and even def pair; 
and the Princeſs thought, that, in his preſent deſperate 
- ſituation, ſhe could not vield him ſincerer comfort, than 
by informing him into what ſaſe and powerful hands he 
had fallen. Putting ten guineas into his hands, ſhe told 
him, „ that the Princeſs of Wales, to whom he had now 
related his ſtory, felt for him, and piticd him; and that 
the would procure juſtice to himſelf, his wife, and his 
infants.” The aſtoniſhed enſign had almoſt dropt on one 
knee, to acknowledge her rank, her condeſcenſion, and 
her goodneſs ; but ruſhing to the door, the hurried down 
the ftairs, and returned into her chair, leaving the en- 
ſign wrapt in wonder and gratitude, 


Let thoſe enjoy theſe moments who can feel them. 
The officer made his little manſion echo with her name : 
he repeated it with rapture, aud recommended it to Hea- 
ven; and never were prayers more fincere—While the 
princeſ returned to her houſe, ſatisfied that ſhe had be- 
gan a good work, which the reſolved o bring to a happy 
concluſion. | 


The iſſue of this is ſo obvious, that every one may 
gueſs it. The Princeſs applied to the Duke of Cumber- 
land in the officer's behalf; and, after a week had paſ- 
ſed, ſhe ſent for him to receive a lieutenant's commiſſion, 
in a regiment which was ſoon to embaik for Flanders. 
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Thus provided, ſhe enjoined him to prepare for the expe- 
dition and to leave his little family under her protection 
till his return. Though this charge was dear to him, he 
willingly reſigned it to ſo faithful a guardian, and ſet off 
to join a regiment where he was recommended by royal 
patronage itſelf. He behaved with his uſual bravery and 
prudence ; and after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, in 
1784, returned to England, to his wife and to his chil- 
dren, with a major's commiſſion. He lived at home 
happy and beloved; the fame benevolent lady who firſt 
ſnatched him from ruin, ſtill patronizing him. He after- 
-wards ſacrificed his life for his country on the plains of 
Minden: a field which proved diſgraceſul to many peo- 
ple, but covered his grey hairs with honour and laurels. 


More is not neceſſary. I have -related enough of 
the old enſign's life, to diſplay-the tenderneſs, the bene- 
volence, the generoſity, of the great and amiable lady, 
whoſe memory 1 ſhall ever revere. It remains, now on- 
ly to inform the reader, that the ſon of the old enfign— 
who languiſked upon his knee, whom he gazed upon with 
deſpair, when the Princeſs firſt entered his wretched ha- 
bitation Ir now the writer of this litile flory ; and he de- 
dicates this fincere tribute to her memory, as a MoONt- 
MENT OF HER VIRTUES. 
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THE VILLAGE CURATE. 


BY MR. BACON, 


« The G, for Viriue"s ſake, abhor to fin.” Crercs: ' 


AT an age when the human mind is moſt ſuſcep- 
tible of, and too often imbibes, a paſſion for voluptuous. 
pleaſure ; ere yet Experience her ſage precepts had im- 
preſſed, Lord Beifont inherited a ſplendid fortune. His 
levees were cruudet with the moſt faſhionable part of the 
world: the voice of Flaitery inceſſantly ſung his praiſe, 
and beſtowed on him every virtue that could ennoble 
man. His-rank in life, and extenſive fortune, introduc- 
ed him into the firſt families in England: · and overtures 
of marriage were made to him by the parents and guar- 
dians of the greateſt beauties of the age; but Belfont, 
though not iuſenſible to the charms of beauty, was not 
yet become the vaſſal of their power. 


The attention which he invariably received from 
the whole circle of his acquaintance, it might reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed, was very acceptable to the inexperienced 
Belfont ; but, nowithſtanding his extreme youth, and 
ignorance of men and manners, he ſuſpected the ſinceri- 
ty of thoſe encomiums which Flaitery beſtowed on him; 
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and the pliant voice of Adulation had made little im- 
preſſion on his mind. | 


At once to prove the integrity of his profeſſed 
friends, he carefully ſpread a report thay, by one impru- 
dent ſtep, he had precipitated from proſperity's flowery 
mount, into the barren vale of poverty. Swift as wild- 
fire ran the evil tale; and thoſe very doors which, as it 
were by magic, opened at the approach of the rich and 
happy Belfont, were now barred againſt che ruined ſpend. 


thriſt. l 


To give his diſtreſs an air of certainty, he made ſe- 


veral applications for affiftance to his once vowed eternal 


friends, which were invariably treated with a mortifying 


contempt. To the fair rivals of his affections he addrefset 


his tale of ſorrow : here, too, neglect was his fate. Bel- 


| font, diſpoſleſſed of the means to gratify their fondneſs 


for dreſs, amuſement, and pleaſure, was an object no 
longer worthy of their regard. 


Reflecting on theſe events, he exclaimed—** How 
wretched are the children of Fortune ! The Poor man in 
his hour of diſtreſs, finds a friend ; but the rich, when 
he ceaſes to be fo, is diſregarded by thoſe whom his 
former bounty fed ; and who have not charity enough to 
give to his misfortunes, even the coſtleſs ſigh of pity !** 


In the midſt of his contemplations, a ſervant entered 
the room, and announced the arrival of Lord Bremere ; 
who, returned from a country excurſion, had juſt heard 
of his friend's misfortune, and haſted to relieve his neceſ- 


| 
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frties. As he approached, Belfont, rifing from his chair, 
ran to meet him. It is ſome conſolation, faid he, 
for the diſappointments I have experienced, to find the 
man whom I moſt valued not unworthy the eſteem I bore 
him. This,“ continued he, more than recompenſes 
the ingrati:ude of thoſe mercenary wretches, who cannot 
recolle@ the features of their friend when ſhaded by the 


veil of affected diſtreſs.” 


The concluſion of Belfont's addreſs forcibly ſtruck 
Lord Bremere, who repeated the words—<* 2 geded difſ- 
treſs ! "— Adding, with much ſurpriſe—** Are, then, 
your misfortunes bred of the idle tattle of the town? 


No, my lord,“ returned Belſont. Not from 
thoſe contemptible beings, who eagerly buſy themſelves 
with every body's affairs, while they neglect their own, 
and who are only induſtrious in the propagation of ſcandal ; 
but from myſelf aroſe the tale of my diſirefs. I invented 
it, merely to prove the -fince ity of thoſe proteſtations of 


eternal friendſhip,” which every day the ſyien, Flatery, 


whiſpered in my ear; and which, to ſpeak the truth, 
were become moſt intolleradbly diſguſting. Among my 
female friends, he continued, „ a lady on whoml 
looked with partial eyes, and who, in fat, had made 
ſome faint impreſſion on my heart, had the cruelty to 
ſmile at my diſtreſs: but I thank her for her contempt ; 


it has broke aſunder thoſe chains her beauty had forged to 
Bold my heart in bondage. 
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« And what does your lordſhip mean to make of 
this diſcovery ?" enquired Bremere. 

«© My ie Charles, returned Belſont, 
« and your ideas, I will venture to ſay, are of an oppoſite 
nature. You, perhaps, imagine that I ſhall return to the 
faſhionable world, refute the opinion it entertains of wy 
diſtreſs, and reproach it for its ingratitude !”? 


„What elſe can you poſſibly propoſe ?”” aſked 
Bremere. 


% Convinced of your Jordſhip's integrity, replied 
Belſont, „I ſhall not heſitate to repoſe in your breaſt the 
ſecret of my reſolves. The ſudden death of my uncle, 
continued he, has given me an ample fortune ; the 
enjoyments of which, in the vulgar 6pinion of matkind, 
enſures the conſtant poſſeſſion of happineſs. Alas! how 
miſtaken ſuch a notion! It is true, my every wiſh is 
gratißed, but one. You ſmile, Charles! and already 
anticipate that yet unaccofhplihed wiſh—Yes ! my friend, 
the ſociety of a virtuous female, whoſe boſom is awake 
to the ſoft touches of humanity, and who will not, to the 
offspring of diſtreſs, refuſe the tributary ſigh of pity, nor 
from, the needy ſufferer withold me ſaered boon of cha- 
rity, is what Lam now in ſearch of. In the higher cir- 
cles of life,” added he, my purſuit has proved abortive ; 
and, aſſuming the appearance of the ruſtic cottager, 1 
mean to ſeek it in humbler ſcenes !” 


; It was in vain, that Lord Bremere endeaveured to 
diſſuade his friend from his purpoſe. Belfont remained 
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inflerible to all his entreaties ; and, having drawn from 
his friend an aſſurance of inviolable ſecrecy, they parted 3 
Bremere, to the haunts of giddy fathion : Belſont, to pre- 
| pare for his viſit io thoſe of rural felicity .. ö 


After a ſhort repaſt, Belfont, leaving direQions wich 
his ſteward for the management of the family in his ab- 
ſence, retired to reſt ; and, at an early hour, while the 
ſons of riot and diſſipation were returning from their noc- 
turnal revels, he left his ſplendid mauſion, and in the- 
humble garb of a peaſant, with a few neceſſaties tied up 
in a handkerchief, began his retreat from the metropolis. 
His name an title were only known in Groſvenor Square : 
at preſent, he contented himſelf with the leſs dignified 
appellation of George Trueman; and all traces of Lord. 
Belfont were for a time, vaniſhed. : 


Having continued his walk for near three hours, he 
found himſelf ſomewhat fatigued ; when an inn, oppor- 
tunely preſenting itſelf to view, afforded him an opportu- 
nity of reſting his weary limbs, and ſatisfy ung the cravings: 
of nature, which exerciſe had rendered more than acuce. | 
The obſequious hoſt ſoon furnithed him with an excellent 
breakfaſt; which having finithed, he mounted the Nor- 
wich ftage, that had arrived during his repaſt, and at the 
cloſe of day found himſelf in that city. 


Meanwhile, Bremere, mixing with the circle-of 
Belfont's late acquaintance, heard with ſilent indiguation 
the illiberal and unjuſt reflectious that were caft on the 
ſuppoſed miſcunduR of his friend. 
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The impertinent enquiries, with which his ears 


were affailed, from all who knew him in the habits of 


friendſhip with Belfont, were almoſt too much for his 


temper to bear with compoſure ;z and he was often on the 


point of violating the promiſe of ſecrecy his friend had ex- 
torted from him, to vindicate his character fiom the 
afperfions of flander. 


Seated, one evening, in a box at Drury Lane 
Theatre, he wis ſeen by Lady Caroline Blandith, from 
the oppoſite fide of the houfe 3 who, ſars cercmonie, im- 
mediately came round to him. ** So, my Lord!“ ſaid 
the, entering the box; ** what is become of your friend 
Beifont ? Have you ſeen him lately? How does he bear 
his misfoitunes ? I am really forry for the unfortunate 


- youth. 


« My friend, replied Bremere, is infinitely 
ubliged to your lady hip for the concern you take in his 


diſtreſs!“ 


„Why, you know, my Lord,“ returned Lady Ca- 
roline, ** one can't help being concerned for the diſireſſes 
of thoſe who were of one's acquaintance. I profeſs,” 
continued ſhe, ©* the news of his ruin afloniſhed me pro- 
digiouſly ; and, I aſſure you, I felt myſelf extremely hurt 
at it; for his lordſhip had paid me much attention, and 
I began to think 1 had made a conqueſt. It is, however, 
added ſhe, very fortunate that che affair ended as it did; 
for, you know, it would have been a ſhocking thing to 
have involved one's ſelf in ſuch difticuliies”?. 
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&« True Madam!“ replied Bremere ; who, by her 
ladyſhip's diſcourſe, found the was the perſon to whom 
Belfont alluded as having attracied his particular notice; 
„ but, after all, whatever diminution the fortune of 
Lord Belfont has received, be affured, it is {till ſufficient 
ts ſupport the woman whom he ſhall honour with his 
hand, in a ſtile of elegance that might ſoothe the moſt 
extenſive vanity! And without waiting her ladythip's 
reply, bowed, and withed her good-night ; diſguſted with. 
the affected concern ſhe expreſied for his friend's imagi- 
Bary diſtreſs, which was but ill calculated to conceal the 
ſpirit of malevolence that rankled in her boſom. 


Lady Caroline ſtood ſome minutes after Bremere's 
departure, in a fixed aftoniſhment : the knew not what 
confiruction to put upon his words; but, after a ſhort 
conſideration, the concluded what he had ſaid, was only 
to ſhelter his friend from the ceuſure of the world, and to 
enforce the opinion that his affairs were not ſo deſperate 

as they had been repreſented. With theſe ideas, the re- 
joined her company; and, in diſcourſing on other topics, 
Belfout and his misfortunes eſcaped her memory. 


And now, gentle reader, let us baniſh from our 
thoughts the giddy Lady Caroline, and attend the ſteps 
of Belſont; whom, hereafter, if you pleaſe, unleſs it 
ſhall be found neceſſary to uſe his real name, we will dif- 
tinguiſh by that of Trueman. Having ſpent a few days 
at Norwich, in examining thoſe objects moſt worthy the 
notice of a traveller, he left that city, and continued his. 
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\ excurſion, till he found himſelf, for the firſt time, on his 


own eſtates, in the midſt of his tenantry. 


Totally unknown to his tenants, and equally ſo to 
his ſteward, he had an opportunity of informing himſelf 
of the oppreſſion which the former bore, and the abuſe 
which the latter committed. It was near ſunſet when 
he arrived at a pleaſant village on the borders of the ſea, 
which contained, what is there called, an inn, Here 
he took up his quarters. Having depoſited his bundle in 
the room where he was to fleep, he repaired to the 
kitchen; and, ſeating himſelf among the ruſtics aſſem- 
bled” over their evening gotck of ug“, joined in their 
diſcourſe. 

, 

The converſution chiefly turned on the tranſactions 
of the village ; and, among a variety of anecilotes detailed 
by the inhabitants, the recent misfortunes of their wor 
thy curate moſt attracted the notice of Trueman. Ihe. 
incident dwelt ſtrongly on his mind ; and, fatigued as he 
was by his day's walk, he determined, before he flept, 
to make himſelf acquainted with the narrative of a man 
of whom his pariſhioners ſpoke in ſuch high terms of ap- 
probation. When the company retired, he invited the 
landlord to partake of his beverage ; who, being a coin 
municative ſort of a perſon, and one who had a conſide- 
rable ſhare of humanity interwoven in his compoſition, 


* The earthen jugs, out of which the people in 
Norfolk drink, are called g:7ches : and their ſtrong beer is 
known by the name of ng, 
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Teadily complied with Trueman's requeſt, to relate the 
misfortunes of the worthy paſtor. 


» J will tell you, Sir,“ ſaid he, © the ſtory of 
Parſon Benley. You muſt know, Sir, that he is the cu- 
rate of our pariſh. The living, which is in the gift of 
my Lord Belfont, belongs to a clergyman, who lives in 
the weſt ; and, though it brings him in a good three 
hundred pounds a year, he gives his curate only forty 
pounds out of it. So that, you ſee, the maſter gets two 
hundred and fixty pounds for doing nothing, as one may 
ſay ; while the ſervant, who does every thing, is obliged 
to be contented with ſcarcely a ſeventh part of that ſum ; 
and though the good woman, his wife, brought him a 
large family, he could never get any increaſe of ſalary. 
This made him «determine on taking a farm ; which, 
by the death of one of his neighbours, became vacant, 
But, I dou't know how it was, though he worked as hard 
as any day-labourer in the parith, and his wife was as 
induſtrious as a bee, they cou'dn't, as the ſaying is, 
bring both ends together; and, to make ſhort of the 
matter, my lord's ſteward, ſeized on his ſtock ; which 
not being ſufficient to pay all arrears, the hard-hearted 
raſcal clapt him imo the county-gaol.”” 


« And his family,“ aſked Trueman, © what are 
become of chem?“ 


„His wife and four children,“ returned the land- 
lord; „ three fine boys, from ten to thirteen years old, 
and a daughter grown up, are in a cottage hard by, that 
belongs to me. The overſeer of the paiſh, who is a 
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crabbed ſort of a fellow, and a friend of the ſteward, was 


for ſending them to the the workhouſe. But, Na,“ 
favs TI; © hold, neighbour Bruin! while my roof can 
give chem ſhelter, and I can provide them with a mal 
to eke out the earnings of their own induſtry—And you 
muſt know, Sir,“ ſaid he, with a ſignificant nod, “1 
am pretty warm—* they ſhall never endure the wants 
and hardſhips of a priſon ! For What,“ ſays I, © is your 
workhouſe, but a dungeon; where the poor eat little, 
and labour bard !—<* But, Sir,“ continued the landlord, 
not only I, but the whole village, was againſt their 


going chere; and the inhabitants all chearfully ſpare a 


little towards the family's ſupport: nay, even the la- 
bouring cottager, out of his hard earnings, throws in his 
mite“ | | 


cc And what,“ enquired Trueman, „ is the 
amount of the ſura for which the unfortunate man is now 


.confined ?*” 


« The whole debt, replied the landlord, I am 
told, is about three hundred pounds: a ſum by much 
too large for the inhabitants of our pariſh to raiſe with- 
out injuring themſelves ; or, depend upon it, he would 
ſoon be ſnatched from the hard gripe of the law. 


Every particular which related to this worthy man, 
Trueman enquired with an earneſtneſs that diſplayed the 


philanthropic ſentiments of his mind; and intimate4 


not merely a wiſh, but.a fixed determination, to reſcue 


the indigent ſufferer from the horrors of a priſon,” and 
reſtore him to his diſconſolate family. Impreſſed with 


this generous ſentiment, he retired to bed meilitating on 
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{ihe means by which he might effect his laudable deſigns, 
ſo as to give the leaſt offence poſſible to the delicacy of 
ſuffering virtue, and conceal the hand that looſed the 
chains of bondage, aud gave once more to the drooping 
captive the poſſeſſion of liberty. 


After propofing to himſelf many plans, he at 
length determined to walk the next day to a poſt-town 
about three miles off, and incloſe notes to the amount of 
Mr. Benley's debt, in a letter to that gentleman. This 
appeared to him the beft method he could deviſe, as it 
would leave no traces that might lead to a diſcovery from 
whom the merited bounty came. Thus reſolved, he 
yielded to the ſoft embraces of ſleep; and, in the morn- 
ing, roſe to execute his beneyolent purpoſe. F 


In his return, he ſaw, at a ſhort diſtance before 
him, a female and a little boy. The youth carried a 
baſket, which ſeemed too heavy for his feeble ſtrength 
to ſupport. The female had, in each hand, an earthen 
Jug; and, having out-walked her companion, had ſeat- 
ed herſelf on a fiile to wait his coming up. Trueman 


accoſted the youth, and offered to affiſt him in carrying 


his load; a propoſal which the youngſter readily accept. 
ed : telling him, at the ſame time, that he had been to 
a neighbouring farmer for cheeſe and butter; and that 
his ſiſter, then waiting for him at the ſtile, had got two 


Jugs of milk for his brothers“ breakfaſts, who were at 


home with his mother. And what is your name, my 
little fellow? ſaid Trueman. Benley, © Sir, an- 
2. 
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ſwered he, and we live in yonder cottage,” pointing 
to a ſmall houſe acroſs the meadow. 


Trueman, who lenged for an introduction to the 
diſconſolate family of the indigent, but worthy curate, 
was highly gratified with this piece of intelligence. 


Charlotte, ſaid the youth, as they drew neat 
the ſemale, here is a gentleman has kindly carried my 
baſket for me; and, as you complain the jugs are too 
heavy for you, I dare ſay, he will help you too.“ 


„That I will, moſt readily; and eſteem myſelf 
obliged in having permiſſion ſo to do, ſaid Trueman, 
placing the baſket on the ground, and bowing to Miſs 


'Benley. © You are very kind, Sir,” ſaid Charlotte 


but I am aſhamed that Henry ſhould have given you 
ſo much trouhle : he is an idle boy, or he would not 
have thus intruded on your politeneſs,” 


Call it not intruſion,”” returned True nan; the 


young gentleman aſked not my atliſtance, and my ſervice 
is voluntary. * 


. 


n The bluſhing Charlotte accepted, with reluQance, 
the aſſiſtance of the gallant ſtranger z and permitted him 
to attend her to her humble dwelling. Trueman, a 
ſtranger io the undiſguiſed charms of nature, viewed, 
with a joy bordering on rapture, the perſonal accom- 
pliſhments of his fair companion, “ And, oh!“ ſaid 
he to himſelf, © thould the wear a mind pure and un 
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ſtained as is her lovely form, ſhe were a treaſure worth. 
the proudeſt monarch's love!“ 


The lovely maid, unconſcious of her power to cap- 
tivate, received with unconcern the compliments which 
Trueman paid to her beauty; and, impreſſed by his 
gallantry, anſwered with polite indifference every queſ- 
tion of the enamoured youth. In fact, the recent mis- 
fortunes that had befallen her family, and the gloomy 
proſpect which fear's deluded eye traced in the boſom of 
Futurity, had robbed Miſs Benley of a conſiderable ſhare 
of that vivacity, which, in her happier days, ſhe was 
wont to poſſeſs, and rendered her almoſt totally indiffe- 
rent to the converſe of her friends, and altogether impa- 
tient of ſociety. To this may be attributed the ſmall 
attention Trueman received to his animated addreſs, 
Wich her eyes fixed on the ground, the ſaw not the man 
with whom ſhe converſed. Thoſe features, which Beau- 
ty claimed her own, that form, where grace with ele- 
gance was allied, met not the view of the ſorrowing 
Charlotte; and, before he could impreſs his lovely 
auditor with a favorable thought, the painful moment 
arrived when he was to bid her adieu, or ſuffer the re- 
ſtraint which the preſence of her family would lay him. 
under, : 5 | 


Harry Benley, the youth to whom Trueman had 
offered his affiſtance, ' eaſed of his burden, had reached 
home ſome time before the arrival of his ſiſter. Having 
informed his mother of the ſtranger's civility, the good: 
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woman walked to the wicket-gate, that formed an en- 
trance to the garden, to welcome her daughter's return ; 
and, thanking Trueman for his politeneſs, invited him 
to partake of their morning's refreſhment; which he 
readily accepted. 


«I am ſorry !"* faid the venerable matron, that 
my means, and my inclinatiou to make you welcome, 
are not in unifon with each other: but that which I 
have to give, I give freely. There was a time, added 
ſhe, with a figh, and ſtopping to wipe away the tear 
which reflection urged— 


4 have heard of your misfortunes, Madam,” in- 
terrupted Trueman; “ and 1 fincerely ſympathize in 
your ſufferings. But do not, continued he, “yield to 
deſpair. The hand which inflits diſtreſs, can alſo beſtow 
happineſs ; and, though the pitileſs ſtorm of ſtern Ad- 
verſity to-day- bears hard and heavy on aur defencelefs 
roof, to-morrow Proſperity's cheering ſun may raiſe our 
ſinking hopes, and repair the ravages of the ruthleſs 
blaſt.” 


Here the diſcourſe was interrupted by the arrival of 
breakfaſt, which Charlotte had prepared. Mrs Benley, 
however, could not help noticing the remark and the 
language of her gueſt, which ſhe ſeemed not to expect 
from a perſon in the habit ofa peaſant. * Trueman found 
that he had excited ſurprize; and, as ſoon as their repaſt 
was over, in a few words, gave a feigned ſlory of his life; 
concluding with his intention to reſide a few months in 
the village, and requeſting permiſſion to viſit them. 
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Mrs Benley aſſured him, that the ſociety. of a man 
poſſeſſing ſuch ſenüments as he had expreſſed, would 
always be io her acceptable; and, with a promiſe to. 
renew his viſit on the marrow, he took his leave, Mrs 
Benley, and her lovely daughter, in the mean time, 
could not avoid making their obſervations on the ſtrange- 
neſs of the viſit, aud the viſitor, while he congratulated 
himſelf on the completion of his with for an introduction 
to the amiable family. 


The voluntary contributions of the ſurrounding pea- 
fantry, that ſo amply ſupplied the wants and neceſſities. 
of Mis Benley and her family, were not confined to the 
narrow limits of this cbſcure-village : the venerable paſ- 
tor, in the gloomy confines of a priſon, taſted of the 
grateful bounty; aud the ſorrows of the wretched cap- 
tive found alleviation in the affectionate concern of his. 
pariſhioners. Not a w-ek paſſed, but ſome one of the 
village attended the market; and none ever entered the 
gates of the city without paying a viſit to Mr. Benley. 


It was on one of theſe market-days, that Farmer. 
Welford, having diſpoſed of his ſamples of corn to a 
purchaſer, waited on the good old man. He found him 
in a ſmall room, remote from the thoughtleſs herd of 
debtors, who ſought to bury their cares in riot and diffi- 
pation, indulging the religious habits of his mind, and 
purſuing his pious meditations. The ſight of any of his 
pariſhioners was a cordial to the drooping ſpirits of Mr. 
Benley. He received them with undiſſembled pleaſure. 
His anxieties, his griefs, n not forgotten, were 
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ſuppreſſed, while converſing with his friends; but, at 
the moment of ſeparation, they returned with increaſed 
poignancy, and it required the utmoſt efforts of his mind- 
to ſupport the painful Adieu. 


«© Eternal God!“ exclaimed the weeping father, 
*© muſt I no more enjoy the ſweets of liberty! Shall I 
no more behold my humble cot! and muſt thoſe ſhrubs, 
thoſe flowers, which Art has taught to twine around my 
lattice, unfold to ſome ſtranger's eye their fragrant bo- 
ſors ? Muſt I no more, at cloſe of day—the fond partner 
of my boſom leaning on my arm, the ſweet pledges of 
our mutual love in playful ſondneſs attending our ſteps— 
muſt I no more, at this ſweet hour, along the deepen- 
ing vale extend my rural walk, attentive to the thruſh's 
ſong, or the happy milkmaid's artleſs ditiy —Muſt I no 
more, on the brow of ſome beech-crowned hill, my ſta- 
tion take, to view the ſtately veſſel ſcud before the breeze ! 
or, down the floping cliff, urge my peaceful way; and, 
on the ſea ſhore penſive liſten to the laſhing waves, and 
mark the frothy ſurge's due retreat —No! theſe joys 
are vaniſhed ; happineſs flies my void embrace; and 
miſery, want, and wretchednefs, preſs hard an my de- 
clining years. "Theſe were the pleaſures which faithleſs 
Fortune once beſtowed. How changed the ſcene ! Here, 
when Night her ſable mantle o'er the face of heaven 
begins to ſpread, nothing is heard but the diſmal rattling 
of chains; doors of maſſy iron, grating on their hinges, 
- uppal the timid ſoul; while horrid oaths, and dreadful 
imprecations, wound the liſtening ear. O Welford ! 
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my foul fickens at che ſcene; and Philoſophy ſcarce can 
ſhield my mind from the horrors of deſpair !” 


At this moment the gaoler entered the room, with 
a letter for Mr. Benley—* The hand is unknown to me,“ 
ſaid he, looking at the ſuperſcription. It has a goodly 
outſide, ſaid che gaoler . pray Heaven, it prove not 
like the world; fair without, and foul within.“ | 


© Why, truly, friend, returned Mr Benley, 
© your ſatire upon the manners of mankind is not unrea- 
ſonable. It is, I fear, the maxim of too many of the 
preſent age, to conceal the depravity of the heart, be- 
neath the ſpecious appearance of honelty. The terma» 
gant female, when ſome fair youth ſtrikes her fantaſtic 
fancy, will aſſume a peaceful mein; till,“ falconer like, 
in2 lures the taſſel to her power, then throws the maſk 
aſide. The libertine, who ſighs to claſp the blooming 
virgin in his unchaſte embrace, will ſwear eternal con- 
ſtancy and love; and invoke even Heaven itſelf to wit- 
neſs the integrity of his pailion; yet, no ſooner has 
poſſefion cloyed the appetite, and defire fickens, than 
he forgets his vows, and leaves the too incautious maid 
o mourn her fond credulity, and his ingratitude. This, 
however,“ continued he, breaking the ſeal, „I think, 


bodes no harm; I will therefore inform myſelf of its 
contents.“ 


And now, gentle reader, do I moſt ſincerely wiſh 
for the pencil of the inimitable Hogarth, to pourtiay the 
features of this trio; to which langnage cannot give ex- 
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preſſion, nor the moſt lively conception do juſtice. Here 


| fat the .reverend father, with placid countenance and 


mind ſerene, prepared to meet, with complacency, the 
ſmiles of Fortune, or to combat with ſucceſs the frowns 
of Adverſity. Near him ſtood the gaoler, whom Nature 
had caſt in too ſoft a mould for the iron-hearted profeſ- 
fion ; and on his right hand was ſeated the honeſt farmer, 
In the countenance of theſe, Hope's dawning ſmile was 
-ſweetly - contraſted with the duſky frown of trembling 
Fear. Now Hope ſhot forth her brightening beam ; 
now, Fear veiled, with her murky cloud, the gilded proſ- 
pect; and each, by turns, the balance ſwayed, 


At length, Mr. Benley, raiſing his eyes from the 
jetter, ended their ſuſpence—'* It is well, my friends, 


aid he, © Goodneſs is ſtill extant; and Innocence en- 
Joys the guardian care of Providence. The contents of 


this letter will beſt explain my meaning— | 


* 


© To THE REVEREND JOHN BENLEY, 


AT THE CASTLE OF NORWICH. 


cc REVEREND SIR, 


© The encloſed notes, which I find, on enquiry, 
will cover to the whole of your debts, wait your accept- 
ance. They are the gift of one, on whom Fortune has 
beſtowed more than he can claim on the ſcore of deſert ; 
and who anxiouſly hopes, while it reſtores to you thoſe 
moſt enviable bleſſings, liberty, and domeſtic happineſs, 
me has left no clue by which a REI of the donor 
may be effeded.“ 
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Here the gaoler broke out in a ſwearing fit of joy; 
the farmer, whoſe emotions were too violent for utterance, 
could only expreſs Mis pleaſure by his looks; while the 
grateful paſtor threw himſelf on his knees; and, in a 
fervent pathetic addreſs, to the Giver of all Goodne's, 
poured forth the grateful tranſports of his ſoul, 


While the bounty of the generous Trueman was 
thus employed in releaſing the worthy curate from the 
horrors of a priſon, he himſelf was no leſs aſſiduous in 
ſoothing, by every act of benevolente and hoſpitality, 
the anxiety of the family at home. His urbanity and 
complacence had already obtained him the good opinion 
of Mrs Benley ; and the amiable Charlotte began to view 
him with a fiſterly regard. If the graces of his perſon 
pleaſed her eye, his generoſity of ſentiment, and noble- 
neſs of ſoul, excited her admiratiou and eſteem, True- 
man cultivate her good opinion with an anxious ſolici- 
tude that beſpoke her dear to his heart; and he had the 
happineſs to know that he was not indifferent to the 
object of his love. 


— 


With che aſſiſtance of his communicative landlord, 
he was become acquainted with every tranſaQion that 
had occurred in the village for at leaſt twenty years back; 
and from this ſource he had the painful information of 
innumerable abuſes which his faithleſs ſteward had com- 
mitted on his induſtrious tenantry ; all which he was de- 


termined ſpeedily to redrefs, and to punith with ſeverity 
their ungrateful author. On this ſubje& were his thoughts 
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employed in one of his evening walks, when he was 
rouzed from his meditations by the ſudden exclamation 
of a female voice; and, raiſing his eye, beheld, on the 
oppoſite fide of the hedge, the fair object of his affections 
endeavouring to avoid the-importunities of a gentleman 
who was purſuing her. 


« Stay, lovely Charlotte!“ ſaid the ſtranger. 
„Why, my fair enflaver, do you fly me thus?" 


© Why, Sir,” returned the affrighted girl,“ are 
you ſo importunate ?”? a5 


« Becauſe,” anſwered he, I wiſh to remove the 


cloud of ſorrow that hangs on your, brow. In ſhort be- 
cauſe I love you. Who could behold beauty ſuch as 


yours, and live a ſtranger to affection. 


Affection!“ returned the lovely girl, while the 
low of honeſt indignation increaſed the vermillion of 
her cheek ; view your recent conduct to my father, 
then ſay if affect ion bore a leading feature there? 


CC On honourable terms,“ ſaid he, “I ſonght your 
hand, which you in ſcorn reſuſed. Had then your fa- 
ther laid on you his commands, and forced you to be 
mine, he had eſcaped my juſt ceſentment.“ 


; 40 My choice was free, Sir,“ ſaid the indignant 
maid; „and, perhaps it was my nature's fault I could 
mot love you. But excuſe my abruptneſs,” added the 
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withdrawing from her perſecutor ; ©* ſhould we be ſeen 
thus diſcourfing, che discovery would not add to my 
reputation.“ | 


© This contempt, child; is very pretty!” ſaid the- 
unfeeling monſter; * but it ſhall not divert me from 
taſting the ripe beauties of those maichleſs charms.” 
Then, rudely ſnatching the ſtruggling beauty to his 
loathed embrace, impreſſed on her lovely lips the guilty 
purpoſe of his paſſion. At that inſtant, rage and indig- 
nation fired the foul of Trueman; who, darting through 
the hedge, ſeized the rude raviſher by the throat, and 
hurled him to the ground, © Detelted mounſter !”? 
cried the enraged youth, „I know thee well! Thou 
art the faithleſs ſteward of the miluſed Belfont. AL. 
ready has thy fame reached thy maſter's ears: nor think, 
vile ingrate, that he will ſuffer thy villainies io eſcape 
with impunity.” Then, taking the almoſt faiming Char- 
lote by the hand, he haſted from this fallen Lucifer ; 
leaving him to the torment of his guilty thoughts, and 
in utter aſtoniſhment at the myſterious words. 


The fluttered ſpirits of ihe, amiable Charlotte hardly 
ſupported her from the preſence of her baſe aſſailant, be- 
fore ſhe ſunk lifeleſs into the arms of her deliverer ; who, . 
urged by fear, placed her on a bank, and ran for water 
to a neighbouring r.valet, and beſprinkled her features 
with the cooling drops. Soon, to his withes, ſhe un- 
cloſed her lovely eyes; and, fanned by the gentle 
bree zes, recovered from this ſtate of tranſitory death. 


A a2 
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- & You tremble till, my Charlotte,“ faid the ena- 
moured youth; and, by your diſordered looks, ſeem 
to doubt your ſafety.” 


« O no!” 'faintly anſwered the grateful fair; 
«© where Trueman is, ſuſpicion has no dwelling.” 


« Enchanting ſweetneſs !'* exclaimed che enrap- 
tured lover, catching her hand and carrying it to his lips. 
* Oh! my lovely Charlotte, never till this hour of dan— 
ger did I know how dear an intereſt in my heart you 
held. Would my ſweet girl but kindly liſten to my art- 
leſs tale, would ſhe but give wy ardent paſſion one 
approving ſmile——"" | 


Alas!“ interrupted Charlotte, riſing from her 
ſeat, *©* 1 have no ſmiles to give. On any other ſubject, 
I will hear you: but, till again my father breathes the 
air of freedom, till from the chains of bondage he is 
ſreed, I have foreſworn all joy.” 


Till that bleſt period,“ ſaid Trueman, © when 
Fortune ſhall ceaſe to perſecute thy venerable fire, and 
give the captive to his weeping friend, my pation in 
Concealment's painful boſom {ſhall dwell immured, if 
then thou wilt give my artleſs tale attention! This only 
do I aſk : grant me but this; and Hope, like a fond pa- 
rent, ſhall nurture my love, and lull to reſt each intru- 
ſive care 


«« Then, by my . of bliſs hereafter,“ ſail the 
lovely maid, *©] yow, when that happy hour arrives, I 
will not chide thy fondneſs. But tell me, if you know, 
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what means this ſudden joy that through the village 
reigns ? How ſweetly ſound the merry bells; while eycry 
breeze from yon ſhouting throng wafis the breath &Eplca- 
ſure,” : 


% And ſee,” ſaid Trueman, „ where to my Char- 
lotte's cottage they bend their ſteps ! It is, methinks, no 
vulgar cauſe that ſwells this loud acclaim —hBut, ſee ! 
your brother comes, the harbinger to happineſs !*? 


«© Oh, Charlotte!“ ſaid Harry, as he drew near 
them, our dear father is come home again. Farmer 
Welford brought the news that he was on the road; an 
the whole village went to meet him. They wok the. 
horſes from the chaiſe, and dragged him to our cottage. 
My mother cries for joy, an ſent me to ſeek after you. 
Make haſte, my dear ſiſter, wy father longs to fee you. 
—And do you, Mr. Trueman, come too; my mother 
has told him what a kind f.iend you have been. 1 will 
run back, and ſay you are coming.“ 

% Now, now, my Charlotte, ſaid Trueman, 
« indulge this flood of joy, nor check the ſoft emotions 
of the ſoul. Theſe tears become thee ; which, like the 
fleeting ſhower that bates the ſummer's day, give freſh 


luſtre to the charms of nature. 


« Is that which I have heard derived from truth?“ 
alked the aſtoniſhed Charlotte; “or is it but the dream 
of fancy ? My father releaſed from Priſon ! By whom?“ 
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« Why,” ſaid Trueman, “ ſhould you anidbie 
whence the gracious bounty came ! It is ſufficient that 
he is 1eturned. Think, my dear Charlotte, the mea- 
ſure of his bliſs incompleat, till in his paternal embrace 
he folds thy lovely form. Haſten, then, to increaſe and 
{hare his merited happineſs.” Then, folding her arm 
in his, he hurried towards her dwelling. 


Mr. Benley, at the moment of their approach, was 
ſeated at the door of the cottage, ſurrounded by many of 
his parithioners ; when Charlotte, breaking from True- 
man ru{hed into her father's arms, exclaiming—“ My 
dear, dear, dear Father!“ The enraptured parent 
mingled the tears of fond affection with thoſe of filial 
gratitude 3 and every countenance beamed with ſmiles 
of joy. Nor was the welcome of the worthy Trueman 
wanting in corgiality : but, when the lovely Charlotte 
related her reſcue from the hated Sandford, the murmur 
of applauſe fell from every tongue, while the grateful fa- 
ther ſtrained the gallant ſtranger to his heart by the en- 
dearing name of ſon, 


The return of the worthy paſtor to his mourning 
flock, was celebrate! by the inhabitants of the pariſh as 
a ſort of jubilee. Every one ſtrove to excel his neighbor 
in acts of courteſy. Stores of viands were conveyed from 
all parts of the village ; and while, by the pale light of 
the moon, ſprightly youth led up the merry dance, 
chearful age ſat and quaffed the nut- brown ale, talked 
over the feats of former days, and i in thought grew young 
again, 
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Charlotte, the lovely Charlotte, no more a prey to 
grief, no more the viaim of deſpair, liſtened to the im- 
paſſioned breath of love. The gallant Trueman forgot 
not to claim, nor did the þluſhing maid refuſe, the pro- 
miſe ſhe had made; and, before the hour of parting 
came, her tongue confirmed the paſſion which her eyes 
revealed. | 


Every tranſaQion that had occurred ſince Lord Bel- 
font's arrival in the village, he had tranſmiued to hig 
friend Bremere; and, on confirmation of the opprethon 
which his ſteward had exerciſed upon his t2nants, in- 
cloſed the diſcharge of that unfeeling wretch ; with an 
o:der to deliver his accounts to Mr. Benley, whom he 
appointed his ſucceſſor. A letter, announcing to this 
gentleman his appointment, alſo accompanied the pack- 
et which Bremere duly forwarded from London in the 
manner his friend had directed. By this time Bremere, 
on the permiſſion of Belfont, who now intended to aſ- 
ſume his real name and character, had refuted the 
opinion which had been entertained of the derangement 
of his lord{hip's finances. The whole was declared to be 
a feint ; aud no one was more affected at this unexpected 
diſcovery than Lady Caroline Blandiſh, the former object 
of Belfont's regard. 


8 


The ſenſations of Sandford, on reading his Lord- 
ſhip's letter, were ſuch as are familiar only to che guilty | 
mind. In addition to his iahuman treatment of the 
worthy curate, and libidinous deſigns on the honour of 
His child, he had been guilty of the moſt bare-faced acts 
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of fraud on his employer; and, conſcious that he had 
waſted the property of another man, in extending his 
own ambitious prospects of greatneſs, the conflict became 
too painful for him to bear. The perturbation of his 


mind brought on a violent fever; which, as he refuſed 
every medical aſſiſtance, ſoon terminated his miſerable 
exiſtence. 


Far different were the feelings of Mr. Benley on 
the peruſal of this epiſtle. That which the ambitious 
Sandford loſt by pride, he through humility had acquired. 
The ſalary annexed to the office of ſteward amounted to 
300l. a year: an acquiſition which Mr. Benley as little 
expected as his releaſe from priſon— 


4 How variegated,” exclaimed he, is the life of 
man ! His morn of infancy riſes immerſed in clouds, and 
the louring tempeſt carries ruin in its aſpet. Anon, the 
friendly breeze of Fortune diſperſes the threatening ſtorm: 
Proſperity's golden ſun ſheds forth its chearing rays, ener- 
vates the chilling blaſts of bleak Adverſity, and decks the 
evening of his days in ſmiles of joy.“ 


* And oft the miniſters of Fate reverſe the pleaſing 
ſcene !** ſaid Trueman, who had entered the cottage 
unobſerved, while Mr. Benley was ſpeaking. 


Lou come very opportunely, my dear friend,” 
ſaid Mr. Benley, to ſhare the pleaſure which our new 
acquired fortune gives.“ And after having inforniet 
Trueman of the contents of that leter—which himfelt 
bad written—ſaid, he hal diſcovered che bounteous hat 
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«Leſs warmth, methinks, Sir, ſaid the angry / 
Maid will better ſerve the cauſe of truth:“ 


6 Lefs warmth, Madam, returned Trueman, 
«would confirm me the guilty wretch your hard thoughts, 
and this vile ſcroll, have made me. But, tell me, Char- 
lotte, if I can repel by truth indubitable this unjuſt ar- 
raignment of my honour, what reward I may expect?“ 


4 Oh!“ ſaid the half-forgiving nymph, “ clear but 
thyſelf of theſe groſs ſuſpicions, with which I do conſeſ 
my mind is filled ; appear but the man my fond wiſhes 
have formed thee 3 and, though Fortune, while ſhe rai- 
ſed me to the giddy heights of greatneſs, ſhould fink thee 
to the loweſt ebb of poverty, I would reje& the crowned 
monarch's hand, to ſhare thy honeſt love!“ 


| „Then diſiniſfs thy fears,”” ſaid the enraptured 
lover; “ ard know, that he who thus proſtrates himfelf 
at thy feet, a willing ſlave, is the happy Belfont.”” 


© Lord Belfont !”* exclaimed che aſtoniſhed Char- 
lotte. 


« Yes, my dear girl, he returned, * the rich, 
the happy Belfont, lives che vaſſal of your power. In the 
_ haunts of tifled grandeur, amid the ſumptuous domes of 
greatneſs, I ſought for beauty; worth, and honor; for 
pure, diſintereſted love; but fruitleſs was my ſearch. In 
the calm ſequeſtered ſhades of humble life, in the perſon 
ol my lovely Charlotte, I have found chem: nor would 

| | B b 
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I, for all elſe beneath the canopy of heaven, forego the 
envied prize. But tell me, lovely girl,” continued he, 
from what envious hand didit thou receive this vile de- 
famer of my truth? 


« Laft night, when dancing on the green,” te- 
plied Miſs Benley, “a letter fell from your pocket. I 
took it up unobſerved ; and, after the company retired, 
peruſed is contents: from theſe I learned that you were 
in Cviſcuile.”” 


“% And the reli,” replied Beliont, your fears 
ſupplied ?”? 


Even ſo, my lord,” in ſoft conſuſion, replied 
the lovely maid. | 


Then, truly,“ ſaid Belfont, „“ xou had reaſon 
for ſuſpicion. But come, my lovely bride—for ſuch 1 
may now call you,“ continued his lordthip—“ let us diſ- 
cloſe our mutual paſſion to your parents. Their appro- 
bation gained, we then will name the happy day.” 


The yielding fair one gave him her hand, and he 
led her to the cottage ; where he found Mr. Benley on 
the point of going out. May I entreat a moment's 
converſation before you leave us, Sir? aſked his lord- 
ſhip. 

« Aye, my good Sir, an hour's if you pleaſe,” re- 
plied Mr. Benley. N 


«© Thus it is, Sir,“ ſaid Belſont. Your Javugh- 
ter has beauty, worth and innocence. To ſay I barely 


Q 
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love her, falls far ſhort of the meaſure of my affections. 


' 1 ſought, I gained, her fond regard; and it is now our 


mutual wiſh, with your conſent, to exchange, at the 
alter, our holy vows, and ſign a contract of eternal love.“ 


&« How ſay you, Charlotte?“ aſked Mr. Benley. 


ein this, does Mr. Trueman ſpeak the wiſhes of your 


heart?“ | , 


« He has my free conſent, Sir, to what he now 
propoſes,” anſwered the bluſhing maid. 


© The requeſt is ſomewhat ſudden,” reſumed Mr. 
Benley. * It is true, I have found you worthy ; and 
your merit well deſerves the treaſure which it ſeeks : but 
a tender regard for the happineſs of my child forbids me 
to give a too precipitate anſwer ;z and ſome litile TONE , 
methinks, is necellary o 


« True,”” interrupted Belfor ; « it is a matter 
that requires the moſt ſerious corifideration ; and the re- 
juctance which you feel to decile this important requeſt, 
without examining the merits of the ſuitor, gives addi- 


tional worth to your character. An accident,” continued 


his lordſhip, ** has revealed to the fair object of my 
withes—or 1 thould have worn the maſk a few days 
Jonger—thar he who ſought to win her love, was not the 
lowly peaſant he appeared. With angry voice ſhe queſ- 
tioned my fidelity; and charged me—iHeaven knows 
how weongfully—with meditating deſigns againſt her ho- 
nour. To repel this unjuit ſuſpicion of the pureſt pation 
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that ever warmed the breaſt of a man, I threw aſide diſ- 
guiſe, and confeſſed myſelf the happy Belfonz.”” 


% Your lordſhip does rot mean ta ſport with our 
misfortunes ?"* ſaid the aſtoniſhed parent. 


„No, on my honor!” replied his lordſhip ; 
that which I have propoſed, it is my moſt earneſt with 
ſhould be accompliſhed,” 


Then, take her, my lord," ſaid Mr. Benley, 
preſenting to him his daughter's hand; “ and may the 


157 


prove deſerving of your love 


cc Thanks! a thouſand thanks!”* returned the 
gratefl youth, ** for the precious gift. And now, Sir, 
by your leave, we will again aſſemble our ruſtic friends, 
and ſpend the night in merriment; and to-morrow, 
yes! if my Charlotte will indulge the fond requeſt, to- 
mnorrow's ſun thail light us to the bridle bed !”? 


The lovely maid ſmiled conſent ; and Mr. Benley 
baftened to the village, where the joyful tidings ſoon 
ſpread. The tenants flew with chearful haſte to pay 
their duty to their illuſtrious landlord, and none refuſed 
the invitation of his lordſhip. 


Joy reign'd, and Pleaſure lit the ſmiling ſcene.” 


The dance, the ſong, the catch, and mellow ale, 
went round; while time fizw ſwiftly on; and night, almott 
vnobſerved, reſigned her ſable retgn. The ruddy morn 
peeped o'er the milty mountain's top; and the gairith ſun, 
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with more than uſual brightneſs, rose to grace che nup- 


tials of the happy pair. Tranſplanted from the vale of l 


humble life, into the gay parterre of ſtately grandeur, the 
virtues of the beauteous Charlotte in all their native 
' ſplendour ſhone. The enamoured Belfont, each return- 
ing day, found in his lovely conſort new beauties to ad- 
mire ; while a numerous offspring, emblems of the race 
from whence ihey ſprung, heightened the pleaſures of 
the marriage ſtate, and filled the meaſure of their 
earthly bliſs. 


— 50 066 „„ 
THE TWO BEES. 


ON a ſine morning in may, two bees ſet forward 
in queſt of honey; the one wiſe and temperate, the 
other carele's and extravagant. They ſoon arrived at a 
garden enriched with aromatic herbs, the moſt fragrant 
flowers, and the moſt delicious fruits. They regaled 
theinſelves for a while on the various dainties that were 
ſpread before them, the one loading his thigh at intervals 
with proviſions for the hive againſt the diſtant winter; 


the other revelling in ſweets, without regard to any thing i 


but his preſent gratification. At length they found a 
wide-mouthed phial that hung beneath the bough of a 
peach tree, filled with honey ready tempered, and ex- 
poſed to their taſte in the moſt alluring manner. The 
thoughtles epicure, in' ſpite of all his friend's remon- 
Aran-:es, plunged head-long into the veſſel, reſolv- 
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ing to indulge himſelf in all the pleaſures of ſenſuality, 


The philoſopher on the other haud, fipped a little with 


- caution, but being ſuſpicious of danger, flew off 16 ſruits 


and flowers, where, by the moderation of his meals, he 
improved his reliſh for the true enjoyment of them. In 
the evening however he called upon his friend; to en- 
quire « hether he would return to the hive; but found 
him ſurfeited-in ſweets, which he was as unable to leave 
as to enjoy. Clogged in his wings, enfeebled in his 
feet, and his whole frame totally enervated, he was but 
juſt able to bid his friend adieu, and to acknowledge, 
with his lateſt breath that, though a taſte for pleaſure 
might quicken the reliſh of life, an unteſtrained indul- 
gence, is inevitable deſtruction. 


DR 


PATIENCE RECOMMENDED. 


= 


BOLINGBROKE., 
— 


THE darts of adverſe fortune are always levelled at 
eur heads, ſome reach us and ſome fly io wound our 
neighbors. Let us therefore impoſe an equal temper on 


-our minds, and pay without murmuring the tribute 


which we owe to humanity. The winter brings cold 
and we muſt freeze, The ſummer returns with heat and 
we mult melt. The inclemency of the a difogders ou: 
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health and we muſt be ſick. Here we are expoſed to- 
wild beaſts, and there to men more ſavage than the 
beaſts ; and if we cſcape the inconveniences and dangers 
of the air and earth, there are perils by water and perils 
by fire. This eſtabliſhed courſe of things it is not in our 
power to change, but it is in our power to aſſume ſuch a 
greatneſs of mind as becomes wiſe and virtuous men, as 
may enable us to encounter the accidents of life with 
fortitude, and to conform ourſelves to the order of nature, 
who governs the great kingdom, the world, by continual 
inutations, Let us ſubmit to this order ; let us be per- 
fuaded that whatever does happen, ought to happen, and 
never be ſo foolith as to expoſtulate with nature. The beſt 
reſolution we can take is to ſuffer patiently what we can not 
alter, and to purſue without repining the road which Pro- 
vidence, which dire&s every thing, has marked out for us, 
for it is enough to follow; and he is but a bad ſoldier 
who fighs and mazches with reluQancy. | 

We muſt receive the order with ſpirit and chear- 
fulneſs, and not endeavour to link out of the poſt which 
is aſſigned us in this beautiful diſpoſition of things, 
whereof even ſufferings make a neceſſary part. Let us 
addreſs ourſelves to God, who governs all, as Clvanties 
did in thoſe admirable verſes— 


© Parent of nature! Maker of the world, 
Where'er thy providence directs, behold 

My ſteps with chearful reſignation turn 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 
Why ſhould I grieve, when grieviag I muſt bear; 
Or take with guilt, what guiltleſs ] might ſhare ? ”” 
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Thus let us ſpeak and thus let us act. Reſignation 
to the will God is true magnanimity. But the ſure 


mark of a puſillanimous and - baſe ſpirit, is to ſtruggle 
againſt, to cenſure the order of Providence; and inſtead of 


mending our own conduct, to ſet up for correcting that 
of our Maker. 


— > 


THE DUTY OF A PARISH CLERK. 


POPE. 


NO sooner was I elected in to my office, but I laid 
aside the powdered gallantries of my youth, and became 
a new man, I considered myself in some wiſe of ecclesias- 
tical dignity z since by wearing a band, which is no small 
part of the ornament of our clergy, I might not unworth- 
ily be deemed, as it were, a ſhred of the linen veſtment 
of Aaron. 


Thou may*ſt conceive, O reader, with what con- 
cern I perceived the eyes of the congregation fixed upon 
me when 1 firſt took my place at the feet of the prieſt. 
When I raiſed the pſalm how did my voice quayer for 
fear ! and when I arrayed the ſhoulders of the minitter 
with the ſurplice, how did my joints tremble under me ! 
I faid within myſelf “Remember, Paul, thou ſtandeſt 
before men'of high worſhip 3; the wiſe Mr. Juſtice Free. 
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man. The grave Mr. John Tonſon. The good Lady 
Jones, and the two virtuous gentlewomen her daughters ; 


nay, the great Sir Thomas Truby Knight and Bart. and 


my young maſter the *Squire, who ſhall one day be lord 
of this manor.“ Notwithſtanding which, it was my good 
hap to aquit myſelf to the good liking of the whole 
congregation ; but the lord forbid I ſhould glory therein. 


I was determined to reform che many ſold corrup 
tions and abuſes, which had crept into the church. 


Firſt, I was eſpecially ſevere in whipping forth 


dogs from the temple, all except the lap dog of the wi- | 


dow Howard, a ſober dog that yelped not, nor was their 
offence in his mouth. 


Secondly, I did even proceed to moroſeness, tho" 
fore againſt my Heart, unto poor babes, in tearing ſrom 
them the half eaten apples which they privily munche@: 
at church. But verily it pitied me ; for 1 remembered 
the days of my youth. 


* Thirdly, with the ſweat of my own hands, did 1 
make plain and ſmooth the dogs ears thioughout our: 


great Bible. 


Fourthly, The pews and benches, which were- 


formerly ſwept but once in three years, did I cauſe every 
ſunday to be ſwept with a beſam and trimed, 


Fiſthly and laſtly, I cauſed the ſurplice to be neat- 
| Cc 
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ly darned, waſhed and laid in freſh lavender (yea ard 
ſometimes to be ſprinkled with roſe wate ;) and I had 
great laud and praiſe from all the neighbouring clergy, 
for as much as no pariſh kept the minifier in cleaner 
linen. | 


- Shoes did ] make (yea and if entreated mend) 
with good approbation. Faces alſo did 1 ſhave; and I 
clipped the hair. Chriſtening alſo did I practice, in the 
worming of days, but to bleed adventuted 1 not except 
the poor. Upon this my twofold profeſſion, there paſ- 
ſed among men a merry fale, detedable enough to be 
rehearſed : How. that being overtaken with liquor one 
Saturday evening, I ſhaved the prieſt with ſpanith black- 
ing ſor ſhoes inſtead of a wa{h-ball, and with lamp black 
powdered his perriwig. But there were ſayings of men 

delighting in their own conceits more than in the truth: 
for it is well known that great was my care and ſkill in 
theſe my crafts, yea, I once had the honour of trimming 
Sir Thomas himſelf, without fetching blood, Further- 
more, I was ſought unto to geld the Lady Frances her 
ſpaniel, which was wont to go aſtray, he was called 
Toby, that is to ſay Tobias, and Thirdly, I was entruſt- 
ed with a gorgeous pair of ſhoes of the ſaid Lady, to ſet 
heel piece thereon, and I received much praiſe therefore, 
that it was ſaid all over the pariſh I ſhould be recom- 
mened unto the King, to mend ſhoes for his majeſty 
whom God preſerve, AnEv. 8 
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/ SU 


STORY OF LA ROCHE. 


ol 


MORE than. forty years ago, an Engliſh philoſq- 
pher, whoſe works have ſince been rend and admired by 
all Europe, reſided at a little town in France. Some 
diſappointments in his native cquntry had firſt driven hin 
abroad, and he was afterwards induced to remain there, 
from having found in this retreat, where the connexions 
even of nation and language were avoided, a pegſect ſe. 
cluſion and retirement, highly favoured to the ablirat 
ſubjects, in which he excelled all the writers of his time. 


One morning, while he ſat buſied in thoſe ſpecy- 
Iations, which afterwards aſtoniſhed the world, an old 
female domeſtic, who ſerved him for a houſe-keeper, 
brought him word, that an elderly gentleman and his 
daughter had arrived in the village the preceding evening, 
on their way to ſome diſtant country, and that the father 
had been ſuddenly ſeized in the night with a dangerous 
diſorder, which the people of the inn where they lodged 
feared would prove mahl: that ſhe had been ſent for, 
as having ſome knowledge in medicine, the village ſur- 
geon being chen abſent ; and that it was truly pitious to 
ſee the old man, who ſeemed not ſo much afflicted by 
his own diſtreſs as by that which it cauſed o his daugh- 
ter. Her maſter laid afide the volume in his han, and 
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broke of the chain of ideas it had inſpired. His night- 
gown was exchanged for a coat, and he ä his 
gouvernante to the ſick man's apartment. 


"Twas the beſt room in the little inn where they 
lay, but a paltry one notwithſtanding, Mr. H. was oblig- 
ed to ſtoop as he entered it. It was floored with earth, 
and above were the joiſts not plaiſtered, and hung with 

cob-webs. On a flock bed, at oneend, lay the old man 

he came to viſit; at the foot of it fat his daughter: ſhe 
was dreſſed in a clean white bedgown, her dark locks 
hung looſely over it as ſhe bent forward, watching the 
languid looks af her father. Mr: H. and his houſekeeper 
had ſtood ſome moments in the room without the Foung 
lady's being ſenſible of their entering it, “ Made- 
moi elle!“ ſaid the old woman, at laſt, in a foft tone, 

the turned, and ſhewed one of the fineſt faces in the 
world; it was touched, not ſpoiled, with ſorrow ; and 
when ſhe perceived a ſtranger, whom the old woman 
now introduced to her; a bluſh at firſt, and then the 
gentle ceremonial of native politeneſs, which the afflic- 
tion of the time tempered, but dig not extinguiſh, eroſſ- 
-ed it for a moment, and changed its expréffſon. Twas 
| ſweetneſs all, however, and our philoſopher elt it ſtrong- 
ly. It was not a time for words; he offe is ſervices 
in few fincere ones. Monſieur lies miſerably ill here, 
' ſaid the geuvernante; If he could poſſibly be moved any 
where.'—** If he could be moved to our houſe,” ſaid 
her maſter. He had a ſpare bed for a friend, and there 
was a garret-room unoccupied, next to the gouvernants's. 

lt was contrived accordingly, The ſcruples of the ſtrang- 


— 
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er, who could look ſcruples, though he could not ſpeak 
them, were overcome, and the baſhful reluctance of his 
daughter gave way to her belief of its uſe to her father. 
The fick man was wrapped in -blankets, and carried 
acroſs the ſtreet to the Engliſh gentleman's. The old 
woman helped his daughter to nurſe him there. The 
ſurgeon who arrived ſoon after, preſcribed a little, and 
nature did much for him: in a week he was able to 
thank his benefaRor. 


By this time his hoſt had learned the name and 
character of his gueſt. He was a preteſtant clergyman, 
of Switzerland, called La Roche, a widower, who had 


lately buried his wife, after a long and lingering illnefs, 
for which travelling had been preſcribed, and was now 


returning home, after an ineffectual and melancholy 
Journey, wich his only child, che daughter we have 
mentioned. 


He was - man, as became his proſeſſion.— 
He poſſeſed devotion in all its warmth, but with none 
-of is asperity ; I mean that asperity which men, called 


devout, ſometimes indulge in. Mr. H. though he felt 


no devotion, never quarreled with it in others, —His 
overntde joined the old man and his daughter in the 
* prayers and thanksgrvings which they put up on his reco- 
very; for ſhe, too, was & heretic, in the phraſe of the 
village——The philoſopher walked out with his long ſtaff 
and his dog, and -left them to their prayers and thanks- 
givings.— “ My maſter, —ſaid the old woman, © alas! 
he is not a chriſtian, © but he is the beſt of uubelieyers”” 
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© Not a chriſtian !''—exclaimed Mademoiſelle 
* La Roche; “yet he ſaved my father ! Heaven bleſs 
©« him for it; I would he were a chriſtian !'* „ There is 
« a pride in human knowledge, my child,“ ſaid her fa- 
« ther, „ which often blinds men to ſublime truths of 
« revelation z; hence oppoſers of Chriſtianity are found 
© among men of virtous lives, as well as among thoſe of 
«diſſipated and licentious charaters. Nay, ſometimes 
J have known the latter more e:fily converted to the 
ie true faith than the former, becauſe the fume of paſ- 
« fon is more eaſily diffipated than the miſt of falſe 
% theory and delufive ſpeculation. “ But, Mr. H.“ 
ſaid his daughter, ** alas! my father, he ſhall be a chriſ- 
„tian before he dies.” She was intergupted by the 
arrival of their landlord. He took her hand with an air 
of kindneſs ; ſhe drew it away from him in filence, threw 
down her eyes o the ground, and leſt the room. 61 
have been thanking God,” ſaid the good La Roche, 
for my recovery —“ That is righg,”* replied his land- 
lord.—“ I would not wiſh,” continued the old man, 
„ heſitatingly, “to think otherwiſe ; did I not look up 
«© with gratitude to that Being, I ſhould barely be ſatisfied 
© with my recovery, as a continuation of life, which, it 
4 may be, is not a real good Alas! I may live to wiſh 
6 had died, that you had left me to die, fir, inſtead af 
« kindly relieving me {he claſped Mr. H's. hand,) but 
„When I look on this renovated being as the gift of the 
& almighty, I feel a far different ſentiment; my heart 
©« filates wich gratitude, and love ro him; it is prepared 
<6 for doing his will, not as a duty, but as a pleaſure ; 
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© and regards every breach of it, not with diſapprobation, 
but with horror.“ You ſay right my dear fir,“ re- 
plied the philoſopher ; “ but you are not re-eſtabliſhed 
© enough to talk much; you muſt take care of your 
« health, aud neither ſtudy nor preach for ſome time. 
© have been thinking over a ſcheme that ſtruck me to- 
„ day, when you mentioned your intended departure. ] 
„ never was in Switzerland, I have a great mind to ac- 
« company your daughter and you-into that country, I 
« will help to take care of you by the road ; for, as I was 
« your firſt phyſician, I hold myſelf reſponſible for your 
« cure.” I. a Roche's eyes gliſtened at the propoſal ; his 
daughter was called in and told of it, She was equally 
pleaſed with het facher; for they really loved their land- 
lord : not perhaps the leſs for his infidelity, at leaſt, that 
eircumſiance mixed a ſort of pity with their regard for 
him ; their ſouls were not of a mould for harſher feel- 
bu, ; hatred never dwelt in them. 


They travelled by ſhort ſtages ; for the philoſpher 
was as good as his word, in taking care that the old man 
ſhould not be fatigued. The party had time to be well 
acquainted with one another, and their friendſhip was in- 
creaſed by acquaintance. La Roche ſound a degree of 
ſimplicity and gentleneſs in his companion, which is not 
always annexed to the character of a dearned or a wiſe 
man. His daughter, who was prepared to be afraid of 
him, was equally undeceived. She ſound in him no- 
thing of that felf importance which ſuperior parts or great 
cultivation of them, is apt to confer. He talked of eve- 


ty thing but philoſophy or religion; he ſeemed to enjoy 
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every pleaſure and amuſement of ordinary life, and to be 

intereſted in the moſt common topics of diſcourſe ; when 

his knowledge or learning at any time appeared, it was 

delivered with the utmoſt plainnefs, and without the- 
leaſt ſhadow of dogmatiſm. 

On his part, he was charmed with the ſociety of 
the good clergyman and his lovely daughter. He found 
in them the guiltleſs manner of the earlieſt times with 
the culture aw] accompliſhment of the moſt refined ones; 
every better feeling, warm and vivid: every ungentle 

ene, expreſſed or overconie. He was not addicted to 

love; but he felt himſelf happy in being the friend of 
Mademoiſeile La Roche, and ſometimes envied her fa- 
ther the poſſeſſion of ſuch a child. 


: Aſier a journey of eleven days, hey arrived at the- 

dwelling of La Roche. It was ſuuated in one of thoſe 
vallies of the canton of Berne, where nature ſeems to 
repoſe, as it were, in quiet, and has incloſed her retreat 
with mountains inacceſſible. A ſtream, that ſpent its fu- 
ry in the hills above, ran in front of the houſe, and a 
broken waterfall was ſeen through the wood that covered 
its ſides; below, it circled round a tufted plain and form- 
ed alittle lake in front of a village, at the end of which 
appeared the ſpire of La Roche's church, rifing above a 
clump of beeches. 


Mr. H. enjoyed the beauty of the ſcene ; but, to 
his companions, it recalled !the memory of a wife and 
parent they had loſt. The old man's ſorrow was filent ; 
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the daughter ſobbed and wept. Her father took her 
hand, kiſſed it twice, preſſed it to his boſom, threw up 
his eyes to heaven, and, having wiped off a tear that 
was juſt about to drop from each, began to point out to 
his gueſt ſome of the moſt ſtriking objects which the proſ- 
pet afforded. The philoſopher interpreted all this; and 
he could but flightly cenſure the creed from which it 
aroſe. | 


They had not been long arrived, when a number 
of La Roche's pariſhioners, who had heard of his return, 
came to the houſe to ſee and welcome him. The ho- 
neſt folks were awkward, but ſincere, in their profeſſions 


of regard. They made ſome attempts at condolence :=it 


was too delicate for their handling: but La Roche took 
it in good part. It has pleaſed God, ſaid-he; and 
they ſaw he had ſettled the matter with himſelf. Phi- 
Joſophy could not have done ſo much with a thouſaud 


words. 


It was now evening, and the good peaſants were 
about to depart, when a clock was heard to ſtrike ſeven. 
<< That is the ſignal, ſaid he, **for our evening exer- 
„ ciſe ; this is one of che nights of the week in which 
© ſome of my parifhioners were wont to join it; a little 


« ruſtic ſaloon ſerves for the chapel of our family, and 


c ſuch of the good people as are with us; if you chooſe 

„rather to walk out, Iwill furniſh you with an atten- 

„ dant; or here are a few old books, that may afford 

4 you ſame cnteriainment within,” —** By no means,” 
D d 
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„ anſwered the philoſopher ; © I will attend Ma'moi- 


e felle at her devotions. (e She is our organiſt,” ſaid 


La Roche; © our neighbourhood is the country of 
©& muſical mechaniſm ; and I have a ſmall organ fitted 
up for the purpoſe of affiſting our ſinging.” —** Tis an 


additional inducement,” replied the other; and they 


walked into the room together. At the end ſtood the 
organ mentioned by La Roche; before it was a curtain, 
which his daughter drew aſide, and, placing herſelf on 


ga ſeat within, and drawing the curtain cloſe, ſo as tv 
' Tave her the awkwardneſs of an exhibition, began a vo- 


luntary, folemn and beautiful in the higheſt degree. The 
ſolemn prelude introduced a hymn, in which ſuch of the 


audience as could fing immediately joined; the words 


were moſtly taken from the holy writ; it ſpoke the 
praiſe of God, and his care of good men. Something 
was ſaid of the death of the juſt, of ſuch as die in the 
Lord. The organ was touched by a hand leſs firm; it 
pauſed, it ceaſed; and the ſobbing of Ma'moiſelle La 
Roche was heard in its ſtead. Her father gave a ſign fo 
ſtopping the pſalmody, and roſe to pray. He was dil- 
-compoſed at firſt, and his voice faltered as he ſpoke ; but 
Bis heart was in his words, and his warmth overcame 
-his embarraſment. He addreſſed a being whom he loved, 
and he ſpoke ſor thoſe he loved. His pariſhioners caught 
the ardour of the good old man : even the philoſopher 
Felt himfelf moved, and forgot for a moment, to think 
-why he ſhould not. 


La Roche's religion was that of ſentiment, not the- 
ry. The ideas of his God and his Saviour were ſo con- 
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genial to his mind, that every emotion of it naturally 
awaked him. A philoſopher might have called him an 
enthuſiaſt ; but if he poſſeſſed the fervour of enthuſtiaſtss 
he was guilileſs of their bigotry. © Our Father, who art 
% in heaven!“ might the good man fay, for he felt it, 
and all mankind were his brethren. 


« You regret, my friend, ſaid he to Mr. II. 


„ when my daughter and I talk of the exquilitg pleaſure 


« derived {from muſic, you regret your want of muſical 


powers and muſical feelings; it is a department of the 


* ſoul you ſay, which nature has almoſt denied you, 
+ which, from the effect you ſee it have on others, you 
e are ſure muſt be highly delightful. Why ſhould not 
te the ſame thing be ſaid of religion? Truſt me, I feel 
it in the ſame way, an energy, an inſpiration which 1 
« would not loſe for all the bleſſings of ſenſe, or enjoy- 
ments of the world; yet ſo far from leſſening my reliſh 
© of the pleaſures of life, methinks I feel it heighten 
„ them all. The thought of receiving it from God adds 
te the bleſſing of ſentiment to that of ſenſation, in every 
good thing I poſſeſs; and when calamities overtake 


«© me—and l have had my ſhare—it confers a dignity on 


my afflition, fo lifs me above the world. Man ! 
& know is but a worm; yet, methinks, I am then allied 


©« to God!“ It would have been inhuman in our phi- 
loſopher to have clouded, even with a doubt, the ſun- 


thine of this belief. 


"Twas with regret he left a ſociety in which he 
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found himſelf ſo happy; but he ſettled with La Roche 
and his daughter, a plan of correſpondence : and they 
took his promiſe, that if ever he came within fifty 
leagues of their dwelling, he ſhould travel thoſe fifty 
leagues to viſit them. 


About three years after, our philoſopher was on a 


viſit at Geneva; the promiſe he made to La Roche and 


his daughter, on his former viſit, was recalled to hi 
mind, by the view of that range of mountains, on & 
part of which they had often looked together. There 
was a reproach, too, conveyed along with the recol- 
lection, for his having failed to write to either ſor ſeveral 
months paſt. The truth was, that indolence was the 
habit moſt natural to him : from which he was not eafily 
rouſed by the claims of correſpondence either of his 
ſriends or his enemies. While he was heſitating about a 
viſit to La Roche, which he wiſhed to make, but found 
the effort rather too much for him, he received a letter 
from the old man, which had been forwarded to him 
from Paris, where he had then fixed his reſidence, It 
contained a gentle complaint of Mr. H's want of punc- 
tuality, but an aſſurance of continued gratitude for his 
former offices; and, as a friend whom the writer conſi- 
dt red intereſted in his family, it informed him of the ap- 
preaching nuptials of Ma'moiſelle La Roche with a 
young man, a relation of her own, and formerly a pupil 
of her father's, of the moſt amiable diſpoſition and re- 
ſpectable character. Attached from their earlieſt years, 
they had been ſeparated by his joining one of the ſubſi- 
diary regimegjis of the canton, then in ſervice of a ſoreign 
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power. The term of his fervice was now expired, and 


„ 


they expected him io return in a few weeks, when the 
old man hoped, as he expreſſed it in his letter, to join 
their hands, and ſee them happy before he died. 


Our philoſopher felt himſelf intereſted in this 


event : but he was not, perhaps, altogether ſo happy 
in the tidings of Ma'moiſelle La Roche's marriage, as 
her father ſuppoſed him. Not that he was ever a lover 
of the lady's ; but he thought her one of the moſt ami- 
able women he had ſeen, and there was ſomething in 
the idea of her being anuther's for ever, that ſtruck him, 


he knew not why, like a diſappointment.—After ſome 


little ſpeculation in the mauer, however, he could look 
on it as a thing fitting, if not quite agreeable, and deter- 
mined on this viſit to ſee his old friend and his daughter 


happy. 

On the laſt day of his journey, different accidents 
had retarded his progreſs : he was benighted before he 
reached the quarter in which La Roche reſided. His 
guide, however, was well acquainted with the road, and 
he found himſelf at laſt in view of the lake which I have 
before deſcribed, in the neighbourhood of La Roche's 
dwelling. A light gleamed on the water, that ſeemed to 
proceed from the houſe it moved ſlowly along as he pro- 
ceeded up the fide of the lake, and at laſt he ſaw it glim- 
mer through the trees, and ſt at ſome diſtance from 
the place where he then was. He uppoſed it ſome 
piece of bridal merriment, and puſhed on his horſe, that 
he might be a ſpeRator of the ſcene; but he was a good 
deal ſhocked, on approaching the ſpot, to find it pro- 
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| ceeded from the torch of a perſon cloathed in the dreſs of 
an attendant on a funeral, and accompanied by ſeveral 
others, who, like him, ſeemed to have been employed 
in the rizes of ſepulture. | 


On Mr. H.'s making enquiry who was the perſon 
they had deen burying, one of them, with an accent 
more mournful than is common to their ptofeſſion, 
anſwered, ** Then you knew not Mademoiſelle, fir, 
you never beheld a lovlier—“ La Roche! exclaimed 
he in reply—** Alas! it was the indeed!“ The appear- 
ance of ſurprize and grief which his countenance aſſum- 
ed, attracted the notice of the peaſant with whom he 
talked. He came up cloſer to Mr. H.—1 perceive, fir, 
„ you were acquainted with Mademoiſelle La Roche.“ 
„ Acquainted with her! Good God —when—-howW— 
« where did ſhe die — Where is her father? —“ She 
« died, fir, of heartbreak, I believe; the young gentle- 
« man to whom ſhe was foon to have been married, was 
« killed in a due) by a French officer, his intimate com- 
« panion, and to whom, before their quarrel, he had 
« often done the greateſt favours. Her worthy father 
« hears her death, as he has oſten told us a Chriſtian 
« ſhould ; he is even ſo compoleg as to be now in his 
« pulpit, ready to deliver a few exhoriations to his pa- 
« riſhioners, as is the cuſtom with us on ſuch occaſions: 
« follow me, fir, and yeu ſhall hear him.” He fol- 
lowed the man without anſwering. 


The church was dimly lighted, except near the 
pulpit, where the veneiable La Roche was ſeated. His 
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people were now lifting up their voices in a pſalm to 
that Being whom their paſtor had taught them ever to 
Hleſ an4 revere. La Roche ſat, his figure bending gently 
Forward, his eves, half-clofed, lifted up in filent devo- 
tion. A lamp placed near him threw its light ſtrong on 
His head, and marked the {hadowy lines of age acroſs the 
paleneis of his brow, thinly covered with grey hairs, 
The mufic ceaſed:—La Poche fat for a moment, 
and nature wrung a few tears from him. His people 
were loud in their grief. Mr. II. was not lefs affected 
than they. La Roch aroſe—** Father of mercies,”” ſaid 
he, forgive theſe tears; atfilt thy ſervant to life up his 
c ſoul to thee ; to lift up to thee the ſouls of thy people. 
«« ”Tis only from the belief of the goodneſs and wiſdom 
cc of a Supreme B-ing that our calamities can be born in 
c that manner which becomes a man. Human wiſdom 
6 js here of little uſe; for in proportion as it beſtows 
<< corafort, it repreſſes feeling, without which we may 
4 ceafe to be hurt by calamity, but we ſhall alſo ceaſe to 
< enjoy happineſs. I vll not bid you be inſenſible, my 
«« friends! 1 cannot, if I would, (his tears flowed afreth) 
46. I feel too much, myſelf, and I am not aſhamed of 
« my feelings; but therefore may I the more willingly 
4c be heard; therefore have I prayed God to give me 
tc ſtrength to ſpeak to you: to direct you to him, not 
cc with empty words, but with theſe tears; not from 
te ſpeculation, but from experience, that while you fee 
me ſuffer, you may know alſo my conſolation. 


4 You behold the mourner of his only child, the 
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ce laft earthly ſtay aud bleſſing of his declining years 
<c Such a child too! It becomes not me to ſpeak of her 
<c virtues ; yet it is but gratitude to mention them, be- 
© cauſe they were exerted towards myſelf. —Not many 
% days ago you ſaw her young, beautiful, virtuous, and 
©« happy; ye who are parents will judge of my affliction 
% now. But I look towards him who ſtruck me; I ſee 
cc the hand of a father amidſt the chaſtenings of my God. 
« Go, then, mourn not for me; I have not loſt my 
„child: but a little while, and we ſhall meet again, 
r never to be ſeparated. But ye are alſo my children: 
„would ye that I ſhould not grieve without.comfort ? 
«© So live as ſhe lived, that when your death cometh, it 


© may be the death of the righteous, and your latter 
end like hers.” 


Such was the exhortation of La Roche; his audi- 
ence anſwered it with their tears. (The good old man 
had dried up his at the altar of the Lord ; his counte- 
Nance had loſt its ſaaneſs, and aſſumed the glow of faith 
and hope.) Mr. H. followed him into his houſe. The 
inſpiration of the pulpit was paſt; at the ſight of him, 
the ſcene they laſt met in ruſhed again on his mind; La 
Roche threw his arms round his neck, and watered it 
with his tears. You ſee my weakneſs, ſaid he, 
„tis the weakneſs of humanity, but my comfort is not 
t therefore loſt.'!—** I heard you' ſaid the other, “in 
the pulpit; I rejoice that ſuch conſolation is yours. 
1% It is my friend, ſaid he, „and I truſt I ſhall ever 
© hold it faſt; if their are any who doubt our faith, let 
« them think of what importance religion is to calamity, 
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* and forbear to weaken its force ; if they cannot reſtore 
* our tappineſs, let them not take away the folace of 
* our affliction.” 


Mr. H.'s heart was ſmitten 3 and I have heard 
him, long after, confeſs, that there were moments when 
the remembrance overcame him, even to weakneſs; 
when amidſt all the pleaſure of philoſophical difcovery, 
and the pride of literary fame, he recalled to his mind the 
venerable figure of the good La Roche, and withed that 
Ne had never doubted, 


— .. 


STROLLING PLAYER 
Giving a Sketch of his Life, 


+» 1 COULD, readers, were I inclined to take up 
many hours of your ume, recount to you the various 
pranks and childith actions of the earlieſt of my days: but 
to in;ure brevity, which is che charm of every tale, 1 
Shall merely {kim over the prominent features in the por- 
trait of my life. 


My name 1 ſha!l ſor the honour of my parents, ſup- 
prefs; and the many aliafes that have been tacked io it 1 
ay 2 over in ſilence, My father was a reſpeR- 
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able ſhopkeeper in ahe city ; and being himſelf doaring. 
y fond of merchandiſe, he, like many other parents, 
without confidering the talent of the child, brought me 
up with great care to the ſame' trade. But all his atten- 
Mon and inſtruction were totally loſt upon one who had a 
natural and unſupportable antipathy to every kind of bu- 
fineſs, and whoſe whole mind was filled with airy notions 
of fame and renown I had a ſmattering of taſte for li- 
terature. I had formed the fooliſh idea, which has been 
the bane and ruin of hundreds, that I poſſeſſed fome 
ſparks of genius, and might make no inconſiderable fi- 
gure in the world as an author, 


My father dying, left me for fortune a good ſhop, 
E ſtock in trade, and a good buſineſs, which 1 endea- 
voured to carry on for ſome time; but attending more to 
making poetry than to making money, to turning a pe- 
_ riod than to turning the penny, or pleaſing my cuſtomers, 
] was at length obliged, to keep myſelf a cloſe priſoner. 


The inſtant I felt the preſſure of neceſſity, I applied 
with ſome degree of confidence to my friends, the con- 
ductors and publiſhers of ſeveral magazines, who had 
long fattened in the ſunſhine of my proſperity, and, 
whilſt eating my*dinners, called me the favourite of the 
Muſes ; but they gave me the coldeſt and moſt diſheart- 
ening reception, abſolutely refuſing to give the n, ſur- 
riſing genius ſix-pence a- piece for his verſes, 


Thus being unable to raife money enough by my 
writings to pay for my lodgings in the attic, amd, there- 
fore, being made a bankrupt in the court of Apollo, as 
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well g in the court of Chancery, I wasarreſied, and lodg - 
ed, rent free in the ,where I paſſed my time, how- 


ever, in the beſt and muſt ſaſhionable company 1 hw 
ever met. 


— 


In a ſhort time, my creditors, pe:ceiving that the 
might as well endeavour to extraſt blood out of a polt «5 
money out of me, thought proper, in the plenitude or 
Heir mercy, to ſet me at large; by which they avoile! 
paying, as 1 afterwar ds underſtood, a certain allowance, 
which a creditor is compelled e d.ſcharge, while he 
keeps his debtor confined. . 


I now would wiſh i paſs over five years of my lin 
but as the reader may defire to know how I managed in 
che great emergency 1 experienced on leaving the : 
without a penny in my pocket, 1 will nat diſappoint his 
euriofity ; only entrenting him that my narrative may wo; 
jure me in his eſteein. 


Fortune ſmiled on me ſur fume time with uncom- 
mon kindueſs ; for, ſuddenly, like another Midas, what. 
ever | touched inſtantly tucued into gold. But, happening 
unluckly, one day, by the mereſt chance, to touch ſome 
ſpoons in my new lodgings, which were alſo haſtening to 
turn into gold, they and I were ſtapped, and 1 commit- 
ted to durance vile. Well, reader, dhe conſequence 
was, that | was ſent a voyage that took me up five long 
and glooiny years. You muſt not however, judge tag 
dann of me for this faux pas. You never felt the pange 
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of want, and, therefore, know not what it is to be tgmpt» 
ed to do wrong, to relieve a preſſing and preſent necellity. 


My firſt determination, on my return, was to aban- 
don the Muſes, Ambroſia, and Hippocrene, and to get 
into ſervice, thinking I ſhould thrive better with cook- 
maids, on roaſt-beef and porter. 


The firft place 1 obtained, through the medium of 
an office for ſervants, which gave me the faireft charaQer 
imaginable, was with a dramatic writer, who was the 
moſt confurnmate plagiary living; by taking characters 
and incidents from obſolete plays and old novels, he con- 
trived to frame dramatic pieces that met with paſlable ſuc- 
ceſs. To ſpeak truly of him, he was in his bufineſs a 
very good meokenic. Here I lived exceedingly well for 
about three months; when, on a ſudden, my maſter 
Left off eating, drank little, ſlept leſs, and ſtuck to his 
anvil day and' night. This naturally alarmed,me, and 
the more, as I could not, for the ſoul of me, come a 
the reaſon. At length, having eaten up the laſt morſel 
of eatable matter, I could hold out no longer, and deter- 
mined to know the cayſe of this extraordinary and un- 
chriſtian-like faſt ; farther reſolving, if my maſter was do- 

Ing penance for his ſins, to leave him, as I thought 1 had 
perfectly expiated mine, by my late voyage. 


Living in chambers, there was, as it is common, an 
old Iaundreſs, wbe uſed formerly to come every morning 
to make the beds, and put che rooms in oder. Theſe 
<ffices, however, were now totally aboliſhed, my male: 
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always locking the door of bis room, whenever he made 
an excurſion from home. This the old woman was aware 
of, and never troubled him with her viſts. In my di- 
lemma, it ſoon occurred to me, that ſhe would be a proper 
perſon of whom to enquire the cauſe of this melancholy 
- ehanye in the order of the houſe. At firſt ſhe appeared 
ſurpriſed at the ſeveral queſtions I put to her on the ſub- 
ject; and, at laſt, burſt out into a violent fit of laughter, 
exclaiming : ** What the dickens ! an't you gone yet? — 
Why he has begun above a week «Begun ! begun 
what ;"* cried I, © he's left off eating—I know that''— 
Begun what.?” —She replied : ** Why, his next play, to 
de ſure; and high time too, having ſpent all the money 
be got for his laſt. Why, child, he has no idea that 
you're in the hauſe.”-——<©O ! ho!” ſaid I, © is that 
the caſe ?- Then l ſhall ſtrike my tent, and beat a march 
to-morrow morning ; not, however, without aſking for 
my pay.“ 


I then quitted che old laundreſs, and remained at 
my maſter's chambers, teaſing him for my wages, until 
I could faſt no longer; and, being unable to recover a 
ſeut, I took pity on him, having been a debtor mvſelf, 
and left him in peace, to go in ſearch- of one who made 
more uſe of his dige/tive powers 3 one who paid leſs re- 


ſpect to intellectual pleaſures than to As ones. 


1 aſter this, I was hired by a caricatu- 
riſt, with whom I lived pretty well, bit whoſe being over 
dead and tary. in debt was the cauſe-of my loſing my place. 
It happened in the following manner: It was a cuſtom 


| 
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with all the friends of my new maſter, who called on him 
do cough, at the ſame time that they knocked in a parti- 
eular manner at the floor, which was a fignal that they 
were no bailiffs. A beef-ſteak pye having been taken to 
the baker's one morning, to be realy at two, and the 
clock having ſtruck, I was in wonderful appetite and anx- 
iety for the baker's approach. Looking out of the win- 
dow, (we lived up three-pair-of-ſtairs,) I ſaw him coming 
down the ſtreet—preſently heard him upon the ſtairs, and 
now he knocks and coughe. The door was inſtantly open 
ed, the pye ſeized, and the baker diſmiſſed. Having both 
my hands full, and the diſh being very hot, I had no 
time to attend the door, which the careleſs rafcal left on 
the jar, and the bailiffs, ever on the watch, before my 
maſter could help himſelf, in ruſhed a couple of them, 
and quickly tapped the affrighted catricaturiſt on the 
ſhoulder, who, at the moment, exhibited himſelf the f - 
neſt carcature I ever witneſſed. 


The poor painter was ſoon ſpirited away by one of 
the bailiffs, who told the other to fit down, keep up the 
Fre, and to expect him back as ſuon as poſſible. Off they 
trudged, and I and the remaining bailiff, without farther 
ceremony, began the pye. In a ſhort time the ſecond 

returned, and we all ſet to. The bailiffs ſtaid here two days, 
until they had ate and drank every thing there was iu the 
chambers, when it was thought full time to part and de- 
part. The tipſtaffs took their own rout, and, I, penny- 
leſs and hungry, made towards St. James's Park, where 
fitting down on one of the benches, I pulled out a piece 
of paper, and began to write ſome verſes; a fratagem 1 
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had often known to ſucceed in charming away the unplea- 
Fant ſenſation arifing from the gnawings of an empty bel- 

ly. As1 was writing, without noticing the objects that 
paſſed and tepaſſed before me, I was ſuddenly ſtartled by 
& loud burſt of laughter, and exclamation ; Fery Ne. 
Very good indeed ! I inſtantly tu ned my head, and per- 
ceived a friend of my late maſter's looking over my ſhoul- 


der.— What!“ ſaid he, © ſo they have nabbed che 


caricacuriſt ? Well, well, he can draw there as well as in 
his own lodgings—he's no more a priſoner in one place 
than in the other. And you, if 1 may judge from your 
preſent employment, and that hungry face, are on the 
pre- I beg pardon—are at large.“ It appears that no 
words could have expreſſed the feelings of my compaſ- 
fonate bowels more loudly and perfectly than my counte- 
nance, Hunger was perſonified in my appearance. I 
was its ſymbol, type, and image. 


« Well,“ continued the gentleman, who was of a 
giddy, laughter-loving countenance, and the picture of 
plenty; „if I conjeQure right, follow me: I'm going 


home to dinner, where you may dine, and hw if you 


like, till you get a better place.” 


When the manna fell from 1 the children of 
Ifrael did not feize it with more avidity than 1 did the 
Find offer that was made me :—1 followed him to his 
houſe. My new maſter, for ſo I may now call him, was 
a more uncommon character than either of thoſe I had 
Nved with before. He had, readers, like your humble 
fervant, employed the younger part of his life in buſineſs, 
tom which he had ſeceded, unlike your humble ſervant, 
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with property ſufficient to live on, and therefore to be ſu 
dependent. Few, (I muſt moralize here,) few know 
how io eſtimate their own abilities, I miſtouk mine: as 
did alſo my maſter—for none was ever better calculated 
to preſerve a peaceful and honourable couiſe in trade than 
himſelf, and no e leſs fitted to ſupport the character he 
affeted—a man of genius! 


After having been unfor.unate in my firſt eſſays 

In ſervice, it will not ſtrike the reade with aſtoniſhment, 
that I ſhould conceive an idea of bending my thought 
towards fome other employment. 1 cauld eafily have 
obtained a very excellent character, perhaps, from ſome 
one of my maſters ; but certainly from thoſe venders of 
reputation, who had ſerved me fo effentially on my 
return frm —from—that is to ſay, when I firſt put on 
the yoke of ſervitude. But 1 was determined to embrace 
A purſuit of life, that promiſed at once to be more lucra- 
tive and leſs burthenſome than the occupation of a ſer- 
vant. Amongſt the ſyeral that preſented themſelves to 
my mind, none for a conſiderable time came unaccom- 
panied by inſurmountable difficulties. To take the path 
of literature, 10 lead me to fortune, ſaid I to myſelf, 
would be, lnowing what I know, the very acme of inſanity. 
—Upon making this obſervation, I fell into a train of 
. thipking, chat brought me, when | leaſt expected it, into 
+the identical harbour for which I was ſailing, but without 
Tither compaſs or pilot.— Literature, ſaid I, will never 
anſwer my purpoſe. A frinter's devil, or a p2fiman, earns 
more in a week than moſt other men of letters can realiſe 
i js half a year, — Why, a beggar gets more, and hives better 
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than half the garret tenanis in the kingdom! — Better con- 
tinued I; ecod, 1 don't know whether there are many 
trades, in a town like London, to be preferred to that of a 
beggar' In a word, I concluded my reflections with a reſo- 
lution to turn mendicant, and live on the eleemoſynary 
alms of charitable C hrittians. My profeſſion being fixed, 
there now remained nothing to be done but to equip myſelf 
with propriety and judgment; for the buſineſs of a beggar 
would go on but poorly, unleſs he had recourſe to the 
order of his fraternity—2 woe-begone face and a ragged 
coat. The object I thought moſt likely to excite charity, 
and which I at the ſame time deemed moſt eaſy to repre- 
ſent, was a debilitated old man. This 1 effected by the 
ſale of ſome of niy late maſter's cld coats, with the pro- 
duce of which I purchaſed a wig made of hoary lucks, 
and formed to inſpire reverence, which, when on my 
head, with the aſſiſtance of my hat, looked exactly as if 
it had been my own hair. I then disfigured every part of 
my habiliment, until it had a perfect air of poverty and 
diſtreſs. After this, I GCirtied my ſace, whitened my 
eyebrows, and, taking a ſtick to ſupport my trembling 
limbs, hobbled out ſrom an obſcure lodging 1 had tal en 
in St. Grles's, to experience the ſucce's of my ſtratagein. 


The fri day I cleared eight ſhillings and fourpence. 
And, indeed, I very well deſerved it; on account of my 
ingenuity; for not one bird of the fame feather did 1 
. obſerve, - and I] obſerved more this day than at any former 
period, who had plumed Himſelf ſo notably as 1 had, in 
aemnh, I drefied the poor old wreichk 1 wiſhed wo appear fo 
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minutely, that I ſtarcely ever received a penny without 
an ejaculation of pity, that a man at my years ſhould 
be reduced to the neceſſity of begging about the ſtreets. 
I purſued this buſineſs for ſome time, often getting more 
than I did the firſt day, but never leſs than five or ſix 
ſhillings ; and, I believe che worf dreſſed of our order 
ſeldom get leſs than five: for we are all able enough, 
though blind and lame, to go into fixty ſtreets in the 
courſe of a day; and it muſt be a-very uncharitable ſtreet, 
indeed, that won't produce a penny. Continually, in 
"the duſk of the evening have I had ſixpences, and ſhil- 
lings even, flipped in my hand by perfons who would 
ſcarcely let me ſee them doit; and from u, added to 
the mumber of beggars there is, I am convinced, much 
more charity in mankind than people are apt to imagine. 


On account however, of being of that un- 
Settled, fluctuating diſpoſition, that would rather 
change for the worſe than not change at all, and having 
accumulated a ſmall purſe, I left my profitable buſineſs, 
in whi: h 1 had been, and lived well on for three months, 
and reſolved to turn ſtrolling player. 


1 foon formed a connection with the manager of a 
ſtrolling company, who, approving of my abilities, very 
readily received me amongſt his dramatic corps; and, 
afier they had affiſted me to ſpend. the little money I had 
ſaved, we all ſet out on our provincial campaign; to 
deſcribe which, readers, would be to fatigue you with a 
ſeries of events, teeming with poverty and wretchedneſs, 
yet, ſurpriſing as it may appear, with content and inward 
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ſatisfaction. So wonderful, indeed, is the infatuation 
that pofleſſes the mind of a ſtage-ſtruck hero! And 1 do 
not believe that any of the company, excepting myſelf, 
would change his fituation for that of the moſt wealthy 

of his auditors, if it precluded the indulgence of acting, 
or rather of fuming and fretting. However our dramatic 

fund is at the loweſt ebb—For we breed ſo faſt, that 

our cart, when we travel, is chuck-full of baſtards, and 

we are of courſe obliged to turn ſootpads, that is, to 

walk :—don”t miſtake me readers. A few days ago, the 

gay Lothario of the company was taken before a juſtice 

of the peace, on ſuſpicion of having ſtolen a gooſe off a 
common we were crofling. On this occaſion, we feng 

our Caliſta with him, attended by eight children walkers, 

and two in her arms, all of which ſhe declared ſhe had 

born Lothario, in honeſt wedlock. And in this inſtance, 

the children were of uſe to us; for they ſaved the gallant 
Lothario from fianding in the ftocks. The juſtice, 1 

recollect, was mightily moved when the necetlity was 
repreſented to him by our colleague, a {hrewd fellow, 

which a poor devil muſt labour under, who had to 
maintain ſo many pretty ones. And he ſaid, Be of 

good cheer, woman, ſpeaking to Caliſta, who was, 

like Niobe, al in tears; ** perſuaile your huſband to be 
honeſt, for the ſuture, and never fear on account of your 
children, for whenever God ſent mouths, he always 
ſends victuals alſo.—““ That may be, your worſhip,” 
faid Lothario, encouraged! by previous acquittal z but, 
unfurtunately, it too often happens, as it now does to us, 
that Be ſendt all the mouth: to one houſe, and all the vieuair 
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to another,”” This laſt obſervation tickled his honor ſo 


much, that Lothario aQually got half-a-crown from the 
Juſtice for ſtealing the godſe. 


As to my wardrobe, readers, it is ſmall. The ſuit 
] have on, is my beſt Tuit—beſt—becauſe I hare no 
other. Heaven forſake me, if I have a change in the 
world-—A ſtrolling player never-packs up his clothes: In 
my fuit have I played a whole ſeaſon, every night in 
play and farce, as I hope to be ſaved. But I muſt not 
diſpiſe my coat, neither; for to it, more than to my 
merit, (no uncommon thing,) 1 owe my preferment to 
the part of Julius Cæſar. Its fize, (being no ſpencer, ) 
and the ſun having changed its original color, which was 
blue, to Tomething like a purple, by turning the buttons 
inwards, and twiſting it round me, it was thought by 
our manager to imitate, if not correctly, yet certainly 
much better than any coat in the company, the habit 
worn by the Roman emperors. So I enadted Julius 
Ceſar, in the play; then, flipping into the arms, and 
- diſplaying the buttons, I was dreſſed for Peeping Tom in 
the farce. I am now in the profeſſion of a ſtrolling player, 
my own maſter, but maſter, alas! of nothing elſe, 
However, I am not of a grieving diſpoſition, If the ſun 
ſmiles on me, I return the ſmile—-If the clouds lower, I 
ſmile by myſelf.— 


I ſhall not dwell any longer on my theatrical career, 
well pleaſed if, at this time I finiſh, I leave all my res- 
ders with their eyes open. | 

* * 
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THE EHEPHERD AND THE HUNTER. 


The man content in his ſituation.. 


GESNER. 


The young ſhepherd Menalcas conducting his flocks 
to the mountains, having forced himſelf into the ſtraits 
of a wild wood, in ſearch of one of his goats, he there 
beheld a man whom exceflive fatigue had compelled to 
lay down under a buſh. ** Ah! young ſhepherd !”* cried 
this man ] yeſterday came upon this deſart mountain 
to hunt for the roe and the wild boar. I have rambled to 
and fro and have met with no cottage : I have found no 
water to alay my thriſt, nor nouriſhment to appeaſe my 
hunger.” The young Menalcas immediately drew from 
his pocket ſome bread and new cheeſe, which he gave 
to him, and then taking the flagon from his ſide: Re- 
freſh thyſelf”? ſaid he to him“ here is ſome new milk ; 
then follow me ani I will conduct thee from the moun- 
tain.” The man having refreſhed himſelf, the thepherd 
led him from the mountain. 


Then the hunter Eſchine ſaid to him 3-* Good 
ſhepherd, thou haſt preſerved my life ; how can I reward 
thee ? Come with me into the city; we there dwell not 
under thatched roofs ; but in Palaces of marble, ſurround- 
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ed by ſuperb columns, raiſed to the- very clouds. Thou 
malt live with me; thou ſhalt drink out of golden cups, 
and eat ſumptuous meals from plates of filyer. 


Menalcas replied ; “ Why ſhould I go into the ci- 
ty ? I dwell in ſafety in my ſmall cottage; it ſhelters me 
from the rain, and the boiſterous winds. It it is not ſur- 
rounded with columns, it is encompaſſed with fruit trees 
and green leaved vines. I draw in an earthen pitcher 
the cleareſt water from the neighbouring fountain : I have- 
alſo ſweet wines ; I eat what my trees and flocks produce 
me; and if I have not veſſels of gold and filver, I can 
ernament my table with odoriferous flowers. 


Ecchine—Come with me, ſhepherd ; we have in 
the city, trees and flowers; art has planted thoſe in 
ſtraight avenues, and aſſembled theſe in ſyſtematic gar- 
dens, We have there two fountains, where men and 


ay mps of marble are made to pour out water into maght 
Cent baſons. 


Menalcas.—Our woods, ſhaded by the fimplicity of 
nature, are ſtill more agreeable with their winding allies ; 
eur meadows, adorned with a thouſand flowers, diſtribui- 
ed at random, are ſtill mare charming. I have alſo planted 
flowers round my cottage, marjarums, lilies, and roſes. 
O then how pleaſant are our fountains ! when they iſſue 
in bubbling ſtreams from cavities in the rocks ;z or when 
they deſcend from the heights of the huls through the 
thickets, aud then wind about amongſt flourithing green 
fields, No I will not go into the city, 
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_E:chine.—There thou may'ſt enjoy the company 
of young damſels dreſſed in filks, and whoſe complexions 
have not been injured by the heat of the ſun; they are 
white as milk; adorned with gold and precious ſtones. 
There ſkillfal muſicians will charm thy ears with harmo- 
nizing concerts. 


Menalcas —Our brown ſhepherdeſſes too ate hand- 
fome. 1 with thou could'ſt fee them, - when they deck 
themſelves with freſh roſes and garlands of different 
colors. O what pleaſure do we eijoy when we are ſeater 
under the thade of a wood, on the bank of fome miirmur*s 
ing brook ; and liiten to the ſweet warbling of the birds, 
which ſing on the tops of trees or on the branches of low 
- buſhes. Can your muſicians fing like the nightingale or 


the gentle linnet? No, no, I will not go with thee to 
the city. 


Eteline.— What then ſhall I give thee, ſhepherd ? 
Take this handſul of gold, and this powder flaſk of the 
ſame metal. | 


Menalcar—What need have I of gold? I have 
every thing in abundance: muſt 1 buy with gold the 


fruit of my own trees, or the flowers of the fields, or yet 
the milk of my own flocks. 


Escline.— What then ſhall I give thee, happy. 


. ſhepherd? How muſt 1 reward thee for thy kindneſs to 
me ? 


Menalca:; Give me only this ſmall flaſk that I fee 
"Hanging by thy fade. 
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Then the hunter, with a bounteous ſmile gave 
him the flazon, and the young ſhepherd lept for joy, like 
one of his young goats. 


— e 


ANECDOTE OF CAPTAIN MARTIN. 


Captain Martin, while commanding the Marl- 
borough Indiaman, was attacked by three French ſhips 
of war; one of 70, one of 50, and one of 32 guns; of 
which laſt force his own ſhip was. They had taken a 
ſtation in India to intercept all the outward-bound ſhips 
that year. The Marlbo ough's cargo was valued at 
200, oo. ſterling, having ioo, od in foreign ſpecie on 
board; this Captain Martin ſuppoſed they knew, as 
otherwiſe he was of opinion they would have ſink him 
with their lower tier, when two or three times near him. 
He firſt ſaw tham on Thurſday morning, and it was 
Saturday night before he was quite clear of them. His 
office:s and people would perſuade him they were 
Engliih ſhips, and mentioned their names; the largeſt 
they called the Barrington ; upon which he hauled up 
his ſails, and was feuding his boat to iuvite the Captain 
to dinner, and to learn their news; but not being tho- 
roughly ſatisfied, while viewing them with his glaſs, he 
perceived the large/i open her lower tier of ports; and 
aſking if the Barrington had two tier of ports, he was in- 
formed not; on which he recalled his boat, and made all 


* 
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the ſail he could; which they no ſooner obſerved but 
they began to fire upon him, hauling down Englith and 
hoiſting French _colors, continuing a briſk engagement 
for two or three glaſſes before he could get any diſtance 
from them. They kept chafing him till the next day, 
when they were ſo near that they could hear what was 
ſaid on board each other's hip. Perceiving thick wea- 
ther arifing, he formed a ſcheme which proved of great 
ſervice to him. He quietly ordered every man to bs 
Þoſt, and the ſails to be trimmed as ſharp as poliible ; he 
then told the man at the helm, that when he ordered 
him to put the helm hard Lweather, he muſi put it 
hard a- lee; and that if he made no blunder he woull 
reward him handſomely, but if he erred he would ſhoor 
him through the head. Then going on the poop, and 
ſecing the French ſhip fo near, he ſſamped with afſeted 
wrath, and aſking him T he had a mind to be on board 
her, bid him put the helm hard a-wenher; be put it 
quite contrary, as ordered, and brought the. ſhip quite 
round, almoſt under the French ſhip's bowſprit, which. 
ſurprized them greatly, they imagining he defigned & 
board them. As ſoon as they were convinced that way 
not his deſign, they began to fire and put theic helm 
hard a-lee too; but their ſails not being prepared like. 
his, were all taken aback, which put them into great 
confuſion 3 and had there been as much uind as he ex- 
pected from the appearance of the weather, in af 
probability they had loſt all their maſts, which „rs his 
aim; but as it was, before they could get in a proper con- l 
"Mrion to ſo lo him, he had got above à league abe 
6 6 80 
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This was reckoned very able ſeamanſhip, as well as 4 
ſerviceable ſtratagem. Being at ſuch a diſtance when 
night came on, he eaſily altered his courſe without obſer- 
vation. He got cloſe under land, and anchored to refreſh 
his people, and repair his rigging and fails, which were 
much ſhattered. He declared he never flept ſounder for 
four or five hours than 'he did that night on the open 
deck, with a log of wood for his pillow. Not being 
perfealy ſecure, at dawn of day he ordered ſome men up 
to the maſt head, to keep*a good look-out z where they 
Had not been long hefore they cried out they eſpied a 
pagoda, but he knowing the coaſt very well, knew thee 
could be no ſuch thing in fight, and concluded it to be 
one of the French ſhips. He immediately cut away his 
anchor, and made alt the ſail he could; but before he 
was well under weigh the French ſixty gun ſhip was nearly 
up with him. Thus they continued all day. At night 
he once more effetually deceived them. As ſoon as it 
was dark, he ordered a light to be placed in the great 
cabin window, and no other light to appear in the ſhip; 
he then ordered a water-caſk to be ſawed in halves, in 
one of which he fixed a maſt exactly the height of the 
light in the window, to which he affixed a candle and 
lanthorn, and putting the Iight out of the window, 
turned the caſk adrift. The French ſoon came up wich 
it, and believing it was his ſhip, and that he meant to 
fight, prepared for action; but before all was arranged it 
ſunk, and lefi them in a perplexity how to proceed. 
Captain Martin continued his courſe, and in a ſhort time 
arrived fafe in the port he was bound to. 
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STEGE OF GIBRALTER. 


tie particular period of lime when the enormeus flrating bat- 
teries of the Spaniards were in flames by the inceſſant fire of 
red-hot balls from the garriſon. 


FOR ſome days after the deſtruction of their works 
by che well-zudged ſortie in 1781, the Spaniards did flow. 
even attempt to extinguiſh the ſmoking ruins, but ſeemed 
ſtupified by ſurpriſe. Recovering, however, from their 
eonſternation, they laboreq with increaſing aſſiduity, and 
#gain conſtructed very formidable approaches. The 
bombardment continued with various degrees of vigor, 
and was anſwered by correſponding efforts from the garri- 
ſon. But after the capture of Minorca, the Duc de 
Crillon, with trenty thouſand French and Spaniſh troops, 
joined the beſiegers, and aſſumed the command. The 
garriſon received information of theſe circumſtances, and 
of the intention of the enemy to make their principal 
attack by fea, with battering {tips of a new conſtrudtion, 
ealculated to reſiſt the effect of ſhells, and even of red 
Not cannon balls. They diſplayed no alarm at theſe 
tidings, nor at the view of the formidable preparations in 
the port of Algeziras ; confidence and alacrity generally 
prevailed, and the privates even volunteered extra ſer- 
vices to afliſt the artillery corps. In the adverſe cams 

G. g 2 
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fear and diftruſt were diffuſed ; delufive aſſurances, en- 
couraging promiſes, threats and puniſhments, were in- 
Jufficient to deter large parties from deſertion into the 
reuntry, and individuals into the garrifon. The vigi- 
fance and judgment of Elliot pervaded every part of his 
command, and the confidence of thoſe under him roſe 
in proportion; they ſuſtained with unſhaken intrepidity 
the tremendous and now unceaſing cannonade, returning a 
well-direded fire, which often deſtroyed the artillery, 
and demoliſhed fome works of the beſiegers. 


The Duc de Crillon had formerly commanded in 
the Spanifh lines before Gibralter, and was perfectly 
acquainted with the ſtate of the garriſon ; his operations 
were aſſiſted by M. d' Arcon, an able engineer; and 
Don Juan de Moreno conducted the fleet. The battering 
ſhips invented by d' Arcon, were vaunted as impregnable 
and incombuſtible : they were fortified to the thickneſs of 
fix to ſeven feet on the larboard ſide, with great timbers 
bolted with iron, cork, junk, and raw hides; they car. 
ried guns of heavy metal, and were bomb proof at the 
top, the roof being conſtructed with a deſcent for the 
- thells to ſlide off, termed, in military phraſe, 4 dos d 
ane. Ten of theſe formidable floating towers the enemy 
deſigned to moor, within half gun-ſhot of the walls, wich 
iron chains; while large boats, with mantlets formed 
with hinges to fall down and facilitate landing, were to 
be placed at a ſmall diſtance, full of troops, to take ad- 
vantagd of occurrences. Forty thouſand men were to be 
placed in the camp; but the principal attack was to be 
made by ſ-a, and covered by a ſquadron of men of war, 
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with bomb-keiches, floating batteries, gun and mortar 
boats. Such were the preparations in which the enemy 
fondly relied, and which they loudly boaſted were ſuffi- 
cient to beat the fortifications ta pou ders. 


For ſome time after the floating-batteries were 
complete, the grand aſſault was deferred, the interval 
being employed in preparing and making additions to- 
the approaches by land. Elliot was, with equal activity, 
engaged in the means of deſence; among the moſt con- 
fpicuous of which was, a copious diſtribution of furnaces 
and grates for heating cannon-balls. He had, a few 
days before the decifive aſſault, a pleaſing preſage of 
their general effect, by burning one of the moſt promi- 
nent and belt defended works of the beſiegers. 


This event precipitated the grand attack 3 the Duc 
de Crillon, alarmed for the fate of the remaining works, 
opened his batteries in an unfiniſhed ſtate, and main- 
trained an inceſſant cannonade from an hundred and 
ſeventy pieces of ordnance of the largeſt calibre. The 
ſhips of war, gun and mortar boats, alſo annoyed the 
garriſon and the town. In the ſpace of two days, five 
chouſand five hundred and twenty-ſeven ſhot, and two 
thouſand three hundred and two ſhells were expendeg 
Jom the land batteries alone, to which the garriſon re- 
turned only a few rounds, againſt working parties employed 
itn repa.rs. ; 

The ext day produced a fil} more vigerous dif. 
charge; aid on the enſuing morning, the garriſon 
beheld the cumbined fleets of France and Spain anchored 
tn the Bay between the Orange Grove and Algeziras. 


OS — * 
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The force of the enemy was oftentatiouſly paraded 
before the eyes of the garriſon, as if intended to unnerve 


| their exertions by terror; and an armament more calcu- 


lated to produce that effect, was never, perhaps, drawn 

forth. Forty-ſeven fail of the line, ten invincible battering 

ſhips, carrying two hundred and twelve guns, numerous 

frigates, xebecs, bomb ketches, cutters, and gun and 

morta- boats, with maller craft Tor the purpoſe of diſem- 

barkation, were aſſembled in-the Bay. On the land fide 

were ſtupendous batteries and works, mounting two hun- 

dred pieces of ordnance, and proteted by an army of 
forty thotiſand men, commanded by a viQorious and 

active General, and animated by the preſence of two 
Princes of 1he Blood, a number of Officers of the firſt 

diſtinction, and the general expectation of the world. 

To this prodigious force was oppoſel a garrifon of 
ſeven thouſand eſſed ive men, including the marine bri- 
gade, with only eighty cannon, ' ſeven mortars and nine 
howitzers. A. prevalent ſenſe of the importance of the 
ſtation, and the glory which would redound from the de- 
ſeat of ſo powerful a foe, raiſed enthuſiaſtic ardour , and 
the eucouragement che enemy might derive from ating 
under the eyes of the offspring of their ſovereigns, was 
more than counterbalanced by the affedtion which the 
garriſon felt towards thoſe Officers who had ſo long ſhared 
with them every hardſhip, toil, and privation, and 
whoſe affability, moderation, and juſtice, made all con- 
fider themſelves of a family, a © band of brothers.“ 
They anticipated, with animated confidence, the arrival 
of that day which would relieve them from the tefious 
eruelty of a blockade. 


? 
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Having made requiſice preparations for reſiſtance, 
lliot ſuffered the battering ſhips to range themſelves in 
order, the neareſt nine hundred, the moſt remote about 
twelve hundred yards, from the walls. . At three quarters 
afier nine o'ciock the cannonade commenced ; the 
enemy were completely moored in Jeſs chan ten minutes, 
and the ſpectators who crowded the neighboring hills, 
witneſſed a continued diſcharge on the garriſon from 
four hundred pieces of the heavieſt artillery. The bat- 
tering ſhips were found to be not leſs formidable than 
they were repreſented. Againſt them the the garriſon 
Airedted their whole exertions, regardleſs 'of annoyance 
from the land batteries ; but they obſerved with aftonifh- 
-ment, that the heavieſt ſhells rebounded from their tops, 
while thirty-two pound ſhot made no viſible impreffion 
on their hulls; a momentary fire was always extinguiſhed 
by the application of water. The diſſapointment of their 
_ firſt exertions only ſtimulated the garriſon to greater vi- 
Four; inceffant thowers of red hot balls, carcaſes, and 
ſhells, flew from alt quarters; the maſts of ſeveral ſhips 
were ſhot away, and in the afternoon the floating-batte- 
ries began to exhibit ſymptoms, that the ſkill diſplayed in 
their conſtrud ion could not withſtand the furious canno- 
made to which they were expoſed. The confuſion on 
board the Admiral's battering-ſhip and her ſecond, and 
the increaſing ſmoke, demonſtrated that cumbuſtion 
raged unſubdued ; in the evening their firing was confi- 
-derably abated, and before eight o'clock it had entirely 
ceaſed, except from the two remoteſt fluating- batteries, 
which had ſuſtained and could effect the leaſt injury. 
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During the night the cannonade from the garriſon 
Was alſo abated, from the neceffity of allowing repoſe to 
the wearied artillery men, and the impoſſibility of di- 
recting the guns with certain effect. This interval was 
:endered awful by the ſignak of diſtreſs thrown up from 
the Spaniſh fleet, and the indiſtinct clamour, the la- 
mentable cries, and agonizing groans, which proceeded 
from every -quaiter. A little before midaight, a wreck 
with twelve men, the ſurvivors out of -three-ſcore, 
floating in, appriſed the garrifun that they had gained 
ſome advantage; but at one o'cluck they ſaw with joy 
the effect of their perſeverance, and the termination of 
the hopes of the enemy, in the flames, which burſt at 
once from every part of the Admiral's battering ſhips, 
while another to the ſouthward burnt as fatally, though 
Witch leſs fury, 


The light of the conflagration enabled the garriſon 
Yo direct their artillery with unerring aim; and the 
.calmneſs of the ſea perviitted Captain Curtis, with his 
gun-boats, to flank the battering ſhips, and intercept 
aſſiſtance. At four o'clock fix other floating batteries 
were in flames; all hope of aſſiſting the ſailors was aban- 
doned by the enemy, but Britiſh humanity was gloriouſly. 
exerciſed in this tremendous crifis. Captain Curtis, 
with the marine brigade, -aQtively ſeconded by Captain 
Sir Charles Knowles, of the Navy, was indefatigable in 
his efforts to teſcue the miſerable wreiches, no longer 
conſidered as foes, from the diſmal alternative of meeting 
death in flames, or in the waves. The gallant Curtis 
exerted his pious bravery till the explofion of a floating 
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battery mminently endangered his own life and thoſe of 

his followers, and he gained the immortal glory of reſcu- 

ing from the graſp of death three hundred and forty-five . 
of his fellow-creatures. 


The deſtruction of eight battering-ſhips removed 
every alarm from the garriſon, and hopes were entertain- 
ed of ſaving the two which remained, as trophies, but 
one ſuddenly burſt into flames and blew up, and, atter a 
ſurvey, it was found neceftary to burn the other. The 
loſs of the” enemy, in killed and priſoners, was calculated 
at two thouſand 3 while the garriſon in ſo furious an at, 
tack, had only one Officer, two Subalterns, and thirteen | 
privates, killed; and five Officers and Gxty three privates - 
wounded. The damage ſuſtained by the fortreſs itlelp, 
was ſo ſmall, that the whole ſea line was put into ſervicer 
able order before night. The failure of this unparreled 
attack drew on thoſe-who had ſo confidently vaunted of 
_ certain ſucceſs, the ridicule of their own countrymen, as 
well as of all. foreign nations; while the applauſe of Elliot 
and his brave aſſociates was univerſally celebrated, wa tone 
ſo full and clear, as to filencc even envy and dettracuon. 
The Office:s and privates of the garr.ſon were gratifed . 
with the thanks of Parliament: General Elliot received 
the Order ofthe Bath, with which he was inveited, by depu. 
tation, on the ſpot which he had preſerved and dignified . 
by his conduc and proweſs. He was afterwards railed to 
the peerage by the title of Baron Ileachheld, euriched 
with a peuſion granted by Parliament, and his paternal . 
arms were enlarged by adding thoſe of the fortrefs he had 


W ably deſended. 
1 MIR 
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Two days only before the grand attack, Lord Howe 
failed for the relief of Gibraltar, with thirty - four ſhips of 
the line and ſome frigates. On his arrival a tremendous- 
hurricane diſperſed the enemy's fleet, and drove on ſhore, 
under the guns of Gibraltar, the &. Michael, of 74 guns, 
while the Britiſh ſquadron weathered the ſtorm uninjured - 
The next morning they entered the Streighis in line of 
battle, and landed their ſtores, wich fifteen hundred bar- 
rels of gun- po der. The enemy, with ſixty-ſour ſail, of 
he line, kept in ſight of the Britiſh fleet for ſome days; 
but though they always had the option, no ſuperioty of 
ſtrengtk or advantage of wind, could tempt-them to ha- 
zard more than à partial action; and the grand fleet e- 

Dyned ſafely and proſperouſiy. 


* 


THE GRATEFUL SERVANT. 


* 


6 8 : oP 


PREY ty rs: late captain's old domeſtic, on whoſe 
face was painted the ſincerity of ſorrow, beckoned me in- 
26 the back parlour, and having ence or twice, with a 
-firoke of his hard hand, driven away the tears that fell 
upon his furrowed cheekw-** I thGught, Sir,“ ſaid he, 
c when I faw the lid of the coffinſcrewed down upon my 
good maſter, chat I had lived too long. When I heard 

the hammer knock upon the laſt nail, my heart fo ſunk 
at every firoke, it made a coward of me, add I ſhould 
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have been glad to have ſkulked to the quiet garriſon of: 
death! But, then, when 1 thought of my pooramiſtreſs, 
and remembered how my poor dear maſter loved her, I 
corned to be ſo cowardly as to deſert my poſt, when, by 
fighting with life a little longer, I might ſave her from. 
being ſtormed by want. I know all I can do is but a 
trifle—a nothing, as a body may ſay, to folks that are 
any way above the world; but it may be of uſe to her 
for all that : and ſo, as I hear you are going to look into 
my maſter's papers, and to ſee what can be made out 
for my poor miſtreſs, I thought beſt to tell you, to take 
my penſion into the account. 


«© Your penſion! Qninten; and what do you re- 
Terve for yourſelf ?* 


© Nothing, but what I can earn by my own labor. 
Thank God, I am not paſt working: you fee how well 1 
Rave dreſſed the captain's garden.“ 


„Well, but honeſt Quinten, you do not conſider 
that you are in the decline of life, and cannot 12 de able 
wo labour as you have done.“ 


«© I know it, Sir; I am growing old apace; but 

Sam Smith, the old gardener, at Benfield, is ten years 
older than I am, and he ſtill keeps his place; and ſo, 
d'ye ſee, I am determined not to touch a farthing of this 
here Chelſea penſion, while I am able to lift a ſpade. 
Did I not get it by the good word of my maſter z 
| who, then, has ſo good a right to it as his widow ? 
Hhz 


— 
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Here we twelve guineas beſides, which I humbly beg 
you will fall on ſome means to make her-accept ; for 1 
know ſhe would not touch it, if the.thought it came 
from me: ſo, pray, do not let her know who ſent it, 
for ſolks in afflition ought to be mighty tenderly dealt 
with, ſo as not to hurt their pride—feelings, I believe, 
my young miſtreſs would have called it, but I am not 
Tearel enough to know the difference.“ | 


\ 


« Honeſt, . worthy Quinten!“ cried J, graſping 
tis hand, thou haſt a heart that doth honour to thy ſpe- | 
cies, and principles that are more eftimable thau all the 
. learning in the world : at a period when neither talens 
nor learning ſhall avail, thy gratitude aud thy Vite. 


Mall exalt thee to glory.“ I 


